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PREFACE. 


CoMPABATiYB GRAMMAR treats of Several languages in 
conjunction. It explains what has become obscure in 
one by that which remains intelligible in others. It is 
thus enabled to trace the origin of grammatical forms, 
and to illustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could be done by the in- 
vestigation of any one language separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to be the noblest form of 
grammar* which should compare the properties of many 
tongues, ‘ both learned and vulgar,’ and so attain to a 
perfect system — as ApeUes shaped his Venus, not ac- 
cording to one model, but from the separate beauties 
of m£my individuals. 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to carry 
out this idea. Little was done untU the discovery and 
study of Sanskrit literature gave the impulse and sup- 
plied the materials for those works upon the subject 
which have appeared in Germany during the last thirty 
years. 

* ‘ Nobilissima grammatics species.’ 
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The results of this study are already considerable. 
The resources of language have been applied to the 
elucidation of Eoman history,* and have established 
some important facts which escaped the penetration 
even of Niebuhr. The same means may reasonably be 
expected to place in a much clearer light the early 
social condition of many of the nations of antiquity. 

It is also obvious that what makes language itself 
more intelligible will render important service in philo- 
sophical and ethical enquiries. 

But it is in the acquisition and teaching of lan- 
guages that Comparative Grammar will be found most 
extensively useful. It has been already applied to the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; and it Will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has not at least made himself familiar with its leading 
principles. 

An acquaintance with Comparative Grammar will be 
equally serviceable to the learner. Hitherto he has had 
to learn by rote what was never explained. He was 
told, for instance, that hahea and habetia are the sin- 
gular and plural of the same word, without being able 
to see how the one was derived from the other. He 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to him as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. No doubt a great part of the reproach 
which has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a mere exercise of memory, is the consequence of so 

* See Mommsen’s EOmische Geichichle. 
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many dead forms having to be learnt. As soon as life 
is imparted to them by proper explanation, tbe study 
of languages will be found to promote a more healthy 
development of the entire mental constitution than any 
other study. Many a youth who, under the old system, 
was glad to give up his Latin in exchange for the phy- 
sical sciences, or was content to be behind others in a 
matter which he deemed to depend only upon memory, 
will then see that his judgment is called into exercise, 
and will feel as much pleasure in the study of languages 
as in that of geology or chemistry. 

It is, therefore, not only important that the teacher 
should master this subject, but desirable also that its 
leading features should be made known to boys in the 
early part of their studies. 

The works hitherto published are too extensive for 
general use, and one in a smaller compass appeared to 
be wanting. 

In the following pages I have attempted little more 
than to put into a popular form what has been already 
established, and thus to meet the wants of those to 
whom the profounder and more voluminous works upon 
the subject are inaccessible. The materials have been 
in a great measure derived from the masterly Ver- 
gleichende Qramviatik of Prof. Franz Bopp, to whom 
I desire to make the fullest acknowledgment here, as it 
would have too much broken the continuity of the work 
to state in every case how far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I have never differed from him without 
hesitation ; and when his reasons have not appeared to 
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me to be conclusive, if no better solution offered itself, 
I have stated his views, and have added his name as 
an authority. In the words of Monsieur Eegnier,* ‘ I 
shall be glad if my book helps to increase the number 
of the readers of his great work.’ 

A larger number of languages could not well have 
been included in a work of this compass, and fewer 
would not have suflSced adequately to illustrate the 
principles of Comparative Grammar, and to give the 
subject a practical bearing for the English student. 

I should have been glad to adopt Dr. Lepsius’ ad- 
mirable alphabetical system, but it would have required 
too great a departure from English associations for so 
elementary a treatise. 

The employment of Greek characters seemed un- 
avoidable. In other respects I have endeavoured to 
make the work available for the merely English 
student. 

* De la Formation des Mots Grecs. 
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I. INTKODDCTION. 

1 . Language is that which principally distinguishes 
man from the lower orders of creation. It is insepa- 
rable from his mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis- 
tinguishing a quality of human nature could not fail 
to arrest attention in a reflecting age. Locke and 
Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind. But it was necessary to em- 
ploy a mode of investigation which was then but 
“^little understood, before the essential connection and 
true relations of mind and speech could be discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation, so the Companson of 
Languages alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mind. 

In other respects, also. Comparative Philology was 
long regarded as of great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac- 
quaintance with particular languages, but also as deve- 
loping the nature of language itself, and thus aiding 
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in the solution of the difficult problem of the origin of 
language. 

These and other considerations led to many isolated 
efforts in this direction at an early period, but it is only 
in the present century that the subject can be said to 
have assumed the features, and acquired the propor- 
tions of a science. Since then it has had to encounter 
the fate of every new science. It has been magnified 
by extravagant pretensions, and assailed by equally 
extravagant depreciation. Half knowledge on the one 
hand, and utter ignorance on the other, are equally 
prejudicial. But meanwhile a large number of works 
upon the subject have appeared from men of literary 
eminence, composed in a spirit of moderation, and 
bearing evidence of great power and deep research. 
They have placed the science of language upon a secure 
basis, and furnished the materials for its wide and rapid 
extension. 

2a Though an acquaintance with Comparative G-ram- 
mar will not do away with all the labour and difficulty 
of acquiring the knowledge of languages, it will, never- 
theless, facilitate their acquisition. Much of the diffi- 
culty to a beginner lies in the strangeness of the forms 
which he meets with in a new language. Whatever 
diminishes this strangeness will proportionately diminish 
the difficulty of learning the language. He who is 
aware, for instance, that in certain cases, German 
words have a where the corresponding words in English 
have t, will more readily acquire a familiarity with the 
German words was, daa, weias, from his previous 
acquaintance with the English words, what, that, white, 
than another will who begins his study in ignorance of 
this fact. 

• The relation of Comparative Philology to history 
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admits of similar remarks. It has already thrown 
much light upon historical points which were obscure, 
and which, but for the scientific study of langutige, 
must have remained obscure. Some valuable illustra- 
tions of this may be found in the earlier part of 
Mommsen’s ‘ Eomische Geschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regard to the ante-historical period of human exist- 
ence that the Science of Language promises important 
results. A nation naturally desires to discover its 
origin, but history can trace its course only from the 
time when it had already reached a mature age. Its 
infancy, boyhood, and youth are hidden in a mysterious 
obscurity, or coloured by legendary tales. The Divine 
Eecord offers but few hints that could serve to connect 
modem nations with the earliest period ; nor were they 
probably intended to prevent the inquiries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day’s crea- 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations of 
Astronomy. 

It is not, however, exclusively nor chiefly on account 
of its practical utility that Comparative Philology 
deserves attention. It is worthy of being pursued for 
its own sake. Even in its present stage it shows that 
human language deserves no mean place among the 
objects of nature. It exhibits a growth as wonderful as 
that of the plants which furnish the materials for the 
science of botany, and develops laws as subtle as those 
by which astronomy explains the motions of the planets. 

3 * The great variety of languages is perhaps referrible 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteristics of the one are expressed in the other. 
The human mind is exactly the same, probably, in no two 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spiritual 
nature of every member of the human family. This 

B 2 
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variety is reflected in the outward expressions of mind. 
In proportion as the intellect is cultivated, the coun- 
tenance assumes a more distinct individuality. In the 
higher stages of civilisation no two faces contain exactly 
the same features, whilst a want of culture tends to 
leave a dead uniformity of expression. 

Upon language, also, the mind impresses its own 
individuality, and but for artificial restraints against 
multiplication there would be almost as many languages 
as individuals. A thousand distinct languages are said 
to be spoken upon the earth. The number of dialects 
is immensely greater. There are places even in Europe 
where the inhabitants of each hamlet or small district 
speak such different dialects of one language, as to be 
almost unintelligible to each other. The uneducated 
inhabitants of one county in England, in some cases, 
deem the language of the next county strange and 
almost barbarous. The people of Lancashire and those 
of Hampshire, both speaking genuine English, would 
be almost unintelligible to each other. 

This natural tendency to diversity is checked by 
artificial means. The use of written and printed 
characters, the influence of education and social inter- 
course, impart a certain degree of uniformity to the 
speech of the same society, or town, or nation. 

It is evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grammar of the entire languages of the human race 
would be futile. The materials of those languages, even, 
which have been stereotyped in a classical character 
are not yet in a sufficiently forward state to be all 
embraced in the same work. 

4. The Indo-European branch of the great family of 
languages contains the most important literature, is the 
most easily accessible, and has, to a great extent, been 
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already examined and classified by eminent men, both 
of the present and of past generations. This division 
includes nearly all the languages spoken in Europe, and 
a large proportion of those spoken in Asia, west of the 
Ganges. Its range has also been extended in modern 
times by migration. The English, French, and Ger- 
man languages are spoken in the principal portion 
of North America, and in isolated parts throughout 
the rest of the world. 

Various terms have been adopted as a collective 
designation of these languages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted for our present pur- 
pose. It is at once intelligible to English readers, and 
sufficiently comprehensive; for until these languages 
were carried abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched in 
an almost uninterrupted chain from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. 

This division of languages, however, does not include 
those commonly called Semitic, and a few other 
strangers, of minor importance as far aS concerns the 
literature which they possess, or the numbers by whom 
they are spoken, are mixed among the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Georgian -and Turkish in Asia; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, Lappish, and Basque in 
Europe, must be left out of account. Probably further 
investigation will show that some of these are more or 
less intimately related in origin and development to 
their neighbours. 

5 . The languages thus remaining under the desig- 
nation Indo-European, are numerous and important. 
They may be conveniently arranged in seven classes, of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe. Another 
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arrangement of them might be made into three divi- 
sions, the first including five of the above classes, 
distinguished by the oldest grammatical forms, the 
second that which has intermediate forms, and the 
third that which has the newest forms. The reason for 
this will appear more fully hereafter. It will be suffi- 
cient at present to mention that in the nouns, 1. jugum, 
e. yolce, ger. joch, the letters g, k, ch (for kh), distin- 
guish these divisions, and that the same distinction is 
indicated in the verbs, 1. docet, e. teaches, ger. zeigt, 
by the letters, d, t, z (for ts). 

1. INDIC OR Sanskrit. 

6 . In considering the seven classes, we begin with 
the most easterly, and that which also has the most 
ancient literature, i.e. the Sanskrit. It is a language 
which, though possessing voluminous and valuable 
works in prose and verse, has but recently become 
known to Europe. The Science of Language, as it is 
now pursued, may, indeed, be looked upon as one of 
the results of the establishment of British dominion 
in India. For British residents. Sir William Jones 
amongst the first, collected and brought over the stores 
of this ancient literature, which German philologists, 
with profound research and indomitable perseverance, 
have made subservient to the elucidation of all the 
sister languages. 

The modem dialects of Northern India, though of 
the same stock, interest us less in the following inquiry. 
The elucidation which we seek will be sufficiently 
supplied by the Sanskrit, under which name, however, 
we include the Yklas, as well as the more recent 
literature specially called Sanskrit. 
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The Vedas are not only the most ancient literature of 
India, but are also the oldest expression of thought in 
the Indo-European languages altogether. The late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, reasoning from the later to the 
earlier compositions, supposed the heroic poems in 
Sanskrit to have been written about 300 years B.C., 
the laws of Manu three centuries earlier, the prose 
Brahifrianas, which elucidate the V6das, 800 B.C., 
and the VMas themselves about 1300, B.c. This, 
however, can only be looked upon as an approximation 
to the chronology of the whole, for the several parts are 
evidently the work of different authors, and some were 
manifestly composed at a much earlier period than the 
time when the whole were collected and arranged 
together as we now have them. 

The Vedas thus contain a literature older than the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram- 
matical point of view, it is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter distance from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the forms 
of whose language, therefore, for this very reason, must 
be much nearer to the primitive type than either the 
Greek or any other branch of the same great family. 

The Vedas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently made than the other three. Their names 
are: 1, Rig-Veda; 2, Ya,jur-Veda; 3, Savia-YHa; 
and 4, Atharva/-Veda. Each consists of two divisions, 
?. e. the text, or Mantras, and the commentary, or 
Brahmanas. The former comprises principally sacred 
hymns addressed to various deities. Many of these are 
representatives of natural objects, e.g. Agni (‘fire’), to 
which the first hymn of the Rig-Veda is addressed; the 
Maruts (‘ winds ’), to which the nineteenth is in part 
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addressed. Many are addressed to Indra, who presides 
over the firmament, and sends or withholds the fer- 
tilising shower. The valley of the Indus appears to be 
the locality where these hymns were produced. They 
reflect simple habits of life, and a primitive state of 
society. The sacrifices offered are in general not costly, 
and the blessings implored are principally the material 
advantages of the present life. 

The language of these hymns exhibits a nearer 
approach than any other to the first forms in which 
thought must have been expressed by the Indo-European 
branch of the human family. It serves to clear up 
many points left in obscurity by the fragmentary state 
of other languages, and is an essential element in any 
just appreciation of the questions discussed in Com- 
parative Grammar. 

The classical Sanskrit, however, though of a later 
date, contains a richer literature, and more abundant 
materials for linguistic investigation. The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoken language, and to which, as a spoken language 
in its purity, it was confined, is India. The words 
preserved by Ctesias, in the time of Artaxerxes- 
Mnemon, show that the influence of the language had 
extended over the south as well as the north. The 
people by whom it was employed are probably the .same 
race as those who, centuries earlier, sang the Veda 
hymn on the banks of the Indus. Everything shows 
that they came from the north-west, and gained posses- 
sion of India by conquest. The simple mythology which 
they brought with them was soon remodelled under the 
hands of poets and sages, and, probably in part through 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country. India thus became the home, and 
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the Sanskrit language the organ, of the Brahman 
religion. 

The literature which is contained in this language 

O o 

extends over a considerable space of time. It must 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and it would be some time before the heroic 
deeds of the invaders would be made the ground-work 
of the voluminous epic poems Mahahharata and Rd- 
mdyana. It ceased to be a spoken language in conse- 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence given to the common dialects in 
opposition to the language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskrit, however, continued to be the language of the 
Brahman religion, of learning, and of poetry. It con- 
tains numerous works in various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to recent times. 

The utility of this language in our present inquiry 
results from the almost perfect preservation of forms 
which have only a fragmentary and perplexing appear- 
ance in modem languages. The English word came, 
for example, is used by us as a past tense, although 
nothing in its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead of the o, of the present come. This, however, 
is not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occurs in just 
the reverse way in the present break, as compared with 
broke. Nor is there any termination to the word came, 
except in the almost obsolete second person singular 
earnest, to show what person and how many persons 
came, whilst in Sanskrit a corresponding word not only 
indicates the tense, but has no less than nine different 
endings, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or third person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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person singular, caviest, is explained by one of them. 
Again, the same language has eight different endings 
for as many cases of a noun. One of them presents the 
form out of which the English possessive ’« has come. 
This termination thus appears to be the remains of a 
form older than the English language itself, and not to 
have come from adding his to a noun, and then con- 
tracting these together as some have assumed ; thus 
taking ‘ queen’s own ’ to be for ‘ queen his own,’ and 
‘men’s ideas’ for ‘men his ideas.’ That such expres- 
sions occur in English writers as ‘the king his horse,’ 
only shows that whoever first originated them found the 
form of the possessive case, obscure, and could not rest 
without explaining what they did not understand. 
Thus an appeal to older records supplies the part of the 
inscription which time had obliterated. 

The Sanskrit will generally be appealed to in the 
following pages ; the VMas sometimes as having a few 
remains of a still older form ; but other languages nearly 
related to them will not come within our scope. They 
are the following : 

1. The Prdcnt, or popular dialects assigned to subor- 
dinate characters in Sanskrit dramas. They are gene- 
rally distinguished by a considerable softening of sounds 
and decay of grammatical forms. 

2. The Pali, which was conveyed by banished 
Buddhists to Ceylon. It became, like Sanskrit, from 
which it differed principally in the loss of grammatical 
forms, a learned language. It contains theological 
works on the Buddhist religion as early as the fifth 
century a.d. 

3. The Kawi, which was preserved in the Islands 
of Java and Bali as a literary and poetic language. 
Its grammatical forms became mutilated, very much 
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like those of the Pali, by contact with a strange 
people. 

4. The (rypay language belongs to the same class, 
for after the most varied theories had been adopted 
respecting their origin, as indicated in the names 
Gypsies (Egyptians), Bohemiens (Bohemians), it has 
come to be generally admitted that this singular people 
came from India. Their language is the old Sanskrit, 
though very much corrupted and mixed with foreign 
elements. 

The modern languages of India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pott to be twenty- four in 
number. The principal is the Hindostanee. They all 
bear the relation of daughters to the Sanskrit, and not 
that of sisters, like the four noticed above. They have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primitive 
type, and have only a subordinate relation to our subject. 

2. lEANIC. 

7 . The second class of the Indo-European languages 
is called Tranic, and belongs principally to the country 
between the Indus and the Tigris. It is so called from 
the Persian- word Iran — another form of the Sanskrit 
word Aryan — applied to the region which stretches 
from the chain of the Hindoo Koosh to the Persian 
Gulf. The term Iranian includes a considerable number 
of languages. 

1. Of these the oldest is the Zend, the language of 
the Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. The country where this language prevailed, 
and the people by whom it was employed cannot be 
exactly defined, and the language itself presents many 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were carried on 
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principally by means of translations, and presented, 
therefore, but confused and unsatisfactory results. Of 
late, however, it has been subjected to more scientific 
investigation, and much assistance has been derived 
from the discovery and elucidation of the arrow-headed 
inscriptions belonging to the time of the Achaeraenidoe. 
The age of Darius, to whom some of these inscriptions 
owe their existence, is well known, and it lends some 
help in conjecturing the age of the Zend-Ave.sta. 
For on comparing the grammatical forms of the inscrip- 
tions with those of the Zend language, the latter are 
found to be of an older character, and they, therefore, 
belong to an earlier date. They are thus referred to a 
period earlier than the fifth century b. c. These 
writings are loosely spoken of as the writings of Zo- 
roaster, but the date of his existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. Besides, it appears that only 
a small portion can justly be ascribed to him, and, 
therefore, if the time when he lived could be fixed, it 
would leave the chronology of a great part of the Zend- 
Avesta doubtful. 

The great difference between the grammars of the 
Sanskrit and the Zend might favour the idea that some 
centuries had elapsed, after the separation of the two 
peoples, before the Zend acquired the form in which it 
was written. Such would, undoubtedly, be a reasonable 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de- 
veloped from the Sanskrit. But the two peoples may 
have spoken very different languages even before they 
separated, just as in England the people of two counties, 
or the educated and uneducated in the same county, 
speak differently one from another. It appears to have 
been a religious movement which caused the separation 
of the Iranian from the Indian branch. The oldest 
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Iranians were fire-worshippers. It is in the nature of 
things probable that the zeal for this religion would 
manifest itself chiefly in some particular province, and 
principally affect some particular class of the com- 
munity, probably not the most educated. They would, 
therefore, already have a characteristic — a so-called 
provincial — language. So that if the Zend-Avesta 

were written immediately on the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ very much 
from that of the educated classes whom they left, and 
whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnishes one illustration out of 
many which might be adduced. The Sanskrit word 
Aryan appears in Zend as Airyan, in accordance with a 
general practice that, when y follows a single consonant, 
i is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus what one 
(perhaps the educated) called a'l'yan {ar as in far), the 
other (perhaps the uneducated) called airyan {air like 
ir in fire). Even now, in English, where one says 
‘ are you coming,’ another says, ‘ aire you coming.’ 
Whatever caused the difference, it may have existed 
before the separation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supplies no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

We find here two circumstances which render the Zend 
valuable in a work on Comparative Grammar. One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient and 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European family, 
side by side with the Sanskrit. The second considera- 
tion is that it presents grammatical modifications pecu- 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis of language. 

Pott seems inclined to fix its locality in Bactria, and 
Professor Schleicher calls the language Old Bactrian. 
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But it is not well to build too much upon what is merely 
hypothetical. 

2. The next Iranian language in historical order is 
that of the arrow-headed inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of the Achaemenid®, which therefore belongs to 
the fifth century b.c., and to the land of Media. The 
phonetic decay of its form shows that it belongs to a 
later period than the Zend. 

3. The modern Peo'sian strikingly illustrates the 
destructive effect of time upon the framework of lan- 
guage. Like the English it has preserved but few 
remains of the inflections which are so abundant in the 
older languages of the same class. It was a hasty 
generalisation which led to the idea that the Persian 
was closely related to the modern languages of Grer- 
many and England, and that the fuller forms of older 
dialect were only excrescences which disfigured them. 
A juster analysis has shown that in regard to gram- 
matical inflection these modem languages are but 
scanty ruins, whilst the Sanskrit presents a grand and 
almost complete edifice. 

4. To the east of Iran there are a few scattered 
populations, which have issued from the same stock, 
and speak languages belonging to the same class as 
those mentioned above. They have thus far rendered 
but little service to Comparative Grammar, and here 
require but a brief notice. 

The Pushtoo, in Affghanistan, is nearly related to the 
Persian, but exhibits some peculiar grammatical forms 
and has a large admixture of foreign words. The 
Beloochee, of which but little is known, is spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus, and the Parses by the Parsees in 
Guzerat and elsewhere. 

5. To the westward we meet with three other mem- 
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bers of the same family. The language of the Koords 
in Koordistan ; the Ossetic, spoken by a small mountain 
tribe on the Caucasus, who call themselves Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus preserving the tradition of 
their origin ; and the Ainnenian, which possesses an 
important literature, including a translation of the 
Septuagint, made at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and of the works of some of the Greek fathers. It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render more 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Gram- 
mar than any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. 

Almost all the modem literature of this class of 
languages contains a considerable admixture of Semitic 
words, in consequence of their geographical position, 
and of the spread of Mohamedanism. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters employed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and the Armenian, 
having characters quite distinct one from the other. 

3. LETTO-SLAVIC. 

8 . The third class consists of the Lettic and Slavic 
languages. 

1. The Lettic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Pmssian. The Lettish is spoken in Kurland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the influence 
of other languages. 

The Lithuanian is now spoken by only a small popu- 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Russia. Its literary store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, however, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect pre- 
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servation of some of the original grammatical forms. 
The Old Prussian, which has now ceased to be a spoken 
language, bore a very close resemblance to the Lithua- 
nian. They were neither of them much exposed to the 
influence of those external causes which generally modify 
the language of a people. The Lithuanians occupied 
a flat and marshy country, and never attained a very 
high state of civilisation. The character of their home, 
together with the inactive political life which they have 
led, will help to account for the unaltered state of their 
language. The Sanskrit, for instance, has probably 
preserved the interrogative pronoun in its primitive 
state. It there appears as kas, so written three thousand 
years ago. In the Lithuanian, as spoken at the present day, 
it is likewise kas, whilst the Greek almost three thou- 
sand years ago had changed it to hos, the Latin above 
two thousand years ago, to guis, the Gothic, fifteen hundred 
years ago, to hvas, and we have it in the still further 
reduced form of hivo (who). The Lithuanian katras, 
again, is almost identical with the Sans, kdtaras, whilst 
the Greek is jjoteros, the Lat. uter, the Go. hvathra, 
and Eng. whether. There is perhaps no other people 
who have spoken the original Indo-European language 
with so little alteration in many of its grammatical forms 
for the same length of time. 

9m 2. The second branch includes a large number of 
languages stretching from the Adriatic to the Gulf of 
Finland, and from the coast of the North Sea to the 
Ural mountains. They are condensed together, how- 
ever, principally in Eussia and Austria. History cannot 
trace the Slavic population back to their original abode 
in Asia, but it finds them at a very early period in the 
extreme East of Europe. Herodotus, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., speaks of the BouStVoi, iv. 21, and Larcher, in 
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his note upon the passage says, ‘ The opinion of Eennel 
and Heeren, who assign the Budini to the vicinity of 
Voroniej near the southern border of the government 
of Tamlrof, is entitled to preference.’ The description of 
them accords with the idea of their being a part of the 
Slavic people, and Shafarik, in his important work upon 
the antiquities of the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim them. This people, therefore, who probably left 
the primitive abode at about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on the north of the Caspian at 
the time when the Medes under Darius were leaving a 
written memorial of their presence on the south of the 
Caspian in the aiTOW- headed inscriptions. They appear 
in Dacia, north-west of the Black Sea, in contact with 
the Eomans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi- 
dence of their presence later in Pannonia, for Buda is 
one of the names of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, and 
in more recent times they gave its name to the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissin, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Lusatia. Thus, as time passes on, we find them 
proceeding fm-ther westward. 

The Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after the death of Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The Bo- 
hemian nation appears as early as 650 ; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850 ; the Moravian under Eastislawand the farfamed 
Swatopluk during the ninth century; the Polish as 
early as the seventh century ; the Eussian under Eurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these states for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 
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nation at present is Eussia, the rest being under foreign 
dominion, and the imperial family even of Eussia is of 
German origin. 

The literature of the Slavonians is modern. The 
earliest remains go no further back than the ninth cen- 
tury. The first impulse was given to it by the two 
brothers Methodius and Cyrillus (Constantine), who 
came from Constantinople as Christian missionaries to 
labour among the Slavonians, as Ulfilas had done four 
or five centuries before among the Goths. They made 
an alphabet founded upon the Greek character, which, 
with some modifications, is still employed in Eussia and 
Servia. They translated the Gospels into the language of 
the people among whom they dwelt, who were probably 
the Bulgarians. The language is therefore sometimes 
called Old Bulgarian as well as Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic. The last name is employed in consequence of 
the language in which the missionaries made their trans- 
lation being still employed in the services of the Greek 
Church ; so that, like the Latin in the Eoman Catholic 
Church, it has acquired an ecclesiastical character. Nes- 
torius in the eleventh century also wrote his Chronicles 
of Eussia in the same language. 

No less than fifteen languages are enumerated as be- 
longing to this class. Several of them, however, have had 
but little literary development. Those which contain the 
most important literature are — 1, the Bohemian, whose 
remains begin with a collection of national poems be- 
longing to the thirteenth century ; 2, the Polish, which 
begins with the Psalter of Florian, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and 3, the Russian, 
which has made rapid progress since the time of Peter 
the Great, and now possesses an extensive literature, 
especially upon scientific subjects. 
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The Old or Church Slavic is the most serviceable of 
this branch for the purpose of Comparative Grammar, 
but this entire class is not quoted in the following work 
because the Sanskrit and Zend elucidate the points to 
which it would apply, sufficiently for our purpose. 

4. GR^CO-ITALIC. 

10 . The fourth class is the Grceco-Italic, spoken 
principally in the two great peninsulas which run south- 
wards into the Mediterranean, and in the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the Greek nor the Latin owes its 
origin to the other, but that they are related together as 
sister-languages becomes obvious on an examination of 
their grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written in different characters, and by the 
circumstance that different means are resorted to in 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro- 
duced in both. The defective analysis of former years 
caused the Latin to be spoken of as denved from the 
Greek, whereas recent investigations have shown that, in 
some instances at least, the Latin has older forms than 
the Greek. Such, for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting in Greek, and the 
fuller ending -bus in the dative plural. Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the corresponding Latin ones. Evidence also supports 
the theory that the Italic tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic and Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction previously to the approach of the 
Slavic race, which we have seen in the same region. 
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The first three classes probably left the original abode 
of the family at the same time, the Indian taking a 
south-eastern direction, the Iranian a south-western, 
whilst the Slavic went directly westward. We now 
come to those classes which, from their more westerly 
position and from the greater deviation of their lan- 
guages from the original type, seem to have left the 
common home at an earlier time. Their history also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
character, which agrees wdth the idea that they were the 
first to break off the associations of home and dare to 
invade distant lands. 

11 . 1. The Greek language claims our first attention 
from its occupying a more easterly position and pos- 
sessing an older literature than the Latin. It flourished 
principally in the eastern peninsula of the Mediterranean, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor. It there produced the most perfect 
literature in the world — a literature which continues 
greatly to influence the opinions, the character, and the 
institutions of all the members of the Indo-European 
family throughout Europe and America. 

The variety with which Greek was spoken as a living 
language is illustrated in three principal dialects, the 
^olic, Doric, and Ionic. The last differs considerably 
from the other two. This difference is illustrated in 
the national legend by jEoIus and Dorus being repre- 
sented as sons and Ion as a grandson of Hellen. The 
Ionic grew up in a foreign land, Asia Minor ; a fact 
represented in the legend by the name of Ion’s father, 
Xuthus, meaning ‘ banished.’ 

The Ionic far surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and perfection of its literary remains. The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Epic dialect of 
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'Homer and Hesiod, whose date is variously fixed from 
the twelfth to the ninth century b. c. It next appears 
in the New Ionic of Herodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of the fifth century. But its richest productions 
are in the Attic dialect, brought to marvellous perfection 
by dramatists, historians, philosophers and orators, 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the fourth 
centuries. 

The JEolic was spoken chiefly in Asia Minor, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celebrated names of 
Alcaeus, Sappho and Corinna. The range of its litera- 
ture is very limited, but it preserves some very old forms 
in its grammatical construction, and has a special inte- 
rest from its close resemblance in several points to the 
Latin language. ^ 

The Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of Greece,' 
in the Peloponnese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its prih^'^'j 
pal representatives are Pindar and Theocritus. 

The Greek furnishes us with striking examples illus- 
trative of the effect accomplished in a certain length of 
time by the influences which are continually producing 
phonetic decay in living languages. The language of 
Homer may be regarded as five hundred years later than 
that of the Vedas ; and this difference of time corre- 
sponds with the difference of form in the one language as 
compared with the other. For instance, the genitive 
case singular of the a stems in Sanskrit ends in a-sya. 

In Homer it is o-io, in which we see that every element 
has undergone a change ; for a the lighter vowel o is 
substituted in both cases, for y the vowel i, and s is lost 
altogether. Five hundred years later, again, the Attic 
dialect presents to us the same form reduced to ou ; that 
is, 00 is reduced to the weaker form on, and i is lost 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances *■ 
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which might be owing to accident. They affect the entire 
mass of the language to which they belong, and rest upon 
general principles. There is no example of the older 
a-sya in the language of Homer, nor any instance of the 
Homeric o-io in the Attic dialect. These effects appear 
as if they were accomplished at once and therefore arti- 
ficially, but this only results from our not possessing 
literary records during the time which intervened be- 
tween these epochs to illustrate the gradual approaches 
towards the final result. Any one will see how gradu- 
ally such modifications are effected who examines the 
change which is going on from th to s, from hath to has, 
for instance, in the third person singular of the present 
tense in English verbs. It is long since it began, and it 
is not yet completed ; but if when hath is exterminated 
and has is universal, all the intervening literature be- 
tween the first employment of s and the last use of th 
were to disappear, we should have an instance similar 
to those noticed above. 

12 . 2. The Italic branch of this class of languages 
belongs almost exclusively to the western peninsula of 
the Mediterranean. The Latin tribe gradually gained 
the upper hand in the political constitution of the coun- 
try, and the Latin language became the organ of public 
life, of education, and of literature. It was not, how- 
ever, the only language spoken by the Indo-European 
population who entered the peninsula from the north. 
It is evident that before their arrival, or soon after their 
settlement, their speech was marked by varieties as dis- 
tinct as the Greek dialects, and though only one has 
become embodied in a considerable literature, yet some 
important remains belonging to others have recently 
been discovered. 

The science of language has thrown considerable 
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light upon the character of the ancient population of 
Italy. It seems to have been invaded in succession by 
very different races. Some of them probably were not 
Indo-Europeans. But several tribes of which remains 
have been preserved evidently belong to the same family 
as the Latin. In the extreme south-east of the country 
inscriptions have been discovered composed in a lan- 
guage which, for want of a better name, has been called 
lapygian. It appears at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
remains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to determine the exact ethnological position 
of the people by whom it was spoken, and they appear 
to have presented but little if any resistance to the 
superior civilisation of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Tim®us the historian (400 
A.u.c.) as inhabited by barbarous lapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
district. 

Clearer evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, i.e. the 
Latin and the Umbrian branches. The latter, including 
the Marsians and Samnites in the south, comprised a 
considerable population. The dialects which prevailed 
amongst them have a close resemblance to one another, 
but in many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which are also found in other 
classes of the Indo-European languages. Thus, where 
the Koman employed q, as in the interrogative pro- 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed 'p, sounds 
which also distinguish the Ionic from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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has, Upon the whole, some such relation to the Umbro- 
Sanmite, as the Ionic has to the Doric, whilst the va- 
rieties in the Oscan and Umbrian, as well as other 
dialects related to them, in distinction from the Latin, 
are similar to those of the Doric in Sicily and in 
Sparta. 

Of all the Italic languages, the Latin only has fur- 
nished us with any considerable literature, and Ifrom it, 
therefore, our examples for this branch of languages 
will be principally derived. It presents no great lite- 
rary works in a perfect state earlier than the second 
century, b.c. What precedes that period is fragmen- 
tary or only brief. These older remains exhibit some 
archaic forms which are of great value. But Roman 
literature is several centuries later than that of Greece, 
which, of itself, is sufficient to account for the termi- 
nations of Latin words being, upon the whole, much 
more curtailed than the corresponding Greek ones. 
Thus the genitive singular, which appears in Sanskrit 
as a-sya, in Homer as o-io, and in Attic Greek as ou 
(from oo), is in Latin, two or three centuries later, 
reduced to i (from oi). The classic literature of the 
Latin language is not only of a later date, but is also 
far inferior in extent and variety to the literature of 
Greece. The style of the two differs materially. The 
Latin is distinguished rather by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expression than by the graceful 
elegance and endless versatility of her Grecian sister. 
But their close relationship to one another is, neverthe- 
less, undeniable. This is rendered evident by an ex- 
amination of their grammatical structure, and it would 
be unnecessary to quote two languages so nearly allied 
in order to illustrate Comparative Grammar, but for the 
circumstance that they supply each other’s defects in a 
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remarkable manner. Thus, for instance, the letters a, 
w, y, are generally either lost or disguised in certain 
positions in Greek, but are more or less fully preserved 
in Latin. On the other hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented in Greek, are generally lost or 
altered in Latin. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when final, but the Latin drops them, whilst 
final consonants, lost in Greek, are preserved in Latin. 
So, also, the Greek distinctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but has greatly obscured the reflexive 
pronoun in verbs, whilst in Latin the latter is immia- 
takable and the former almost absent. 

5. CELTIC. 

13i The fifth class consists of the Celtic languages. 
This name appears, variously modified, in application to 
the Galatians of Asia Minor, the Gauls (Galli) of 
northern Italy and France, the Cdt-lhexi of Spain, 
and the Gad of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a considerable part 
of the south-west of Europe and the British Isles, 
but we have no historical evidence to connect them 
with the original abode of the family in Asia. The 
settlement in Asia Minor appears to have been the 
result of a migration eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Boii were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Wales, and Bretagne. Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recent 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse- 
quently, become greatly abridged. No doubt, however. 
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remains of the fact that the Celtic belongs to the Indo- 
European family, and that it is very nearly related to 
the Italic languages. The effect which time has had in 
abridging or destroying the grammatical inflections will 
be seen on comparing the Irish ech, ‘ horse,’ with the 
Latin equ-u8, and the Sanskrit azw-as ; ir. deich, ‘ ten,’ 
1. dec-em, a. daz-an. 

The Celtic languages are also subject to some pecu- 
liar phonetic changes. One of them is the ‘ assimila- 
tion of vowels,’ by which a weak or strong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its own class in the preceding 
syllable if there be not one there already, as in echaire, 
echire mulio,’ ‘ muleteer ’), which requires for its full 
explanation the help of the corresponding Latin word, 
equarms, ‘ groom.’ The i after r has caused i to be 
inserted before r, which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear. A similar influence is exerted in other 
cases upon a subsequent syllable ; for example, the a of 
labra in labra-tar (1. loquu-n-tur) requires the ending 
to be tar, whilst the i of labri in lah'i-tir (1. loqua-^-tur) 
requires tir. 

Another striking peculiarity is the ‘ aspiration ’ of 
initial consonants, that is, h is added to an initial con- 
sonant in connection with certain changes of inflec- 
tion or derivation, thus, gair is ‘ voice,’ and fo-ghur, 
‘ sound.’ 

These and other peculiarities render it difficult to 
introduce the Celtic languages into a work like the 
present. The necessaiy explanations would greatly 
increase its bulk, and the peculiar phenomena of this 
class of languages would render the subject more com- 
plex than is desirable for an elementary work. 
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6. TEUTONIC. 

14;a The sixth class is the Teutonic, including three 
principal branches, the Gothic, the Low German, and 
the Scandinavian. It is distinguished from the Ger- 
manic, which comprises the High German language. 
These terms are employed not as being scientifically 
accurate, for that would be diflScult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being intelligible and 
definite. 

The sixth and seventh classes form the second and 
third divisions mentioned in section 5 , and are distin- 
guished from the classes of languages previously enume- 
rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
is called Grimm’s Law of Consonant Changes separates 
the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. W’liy should the sounds k, t, p 
have been changed by the Teutons for the aspirates kh 
{ch, gh), th {(ih), ph {/, v) ? Not from any preference 
for aspirates, for the original aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g, d, b. Nor are these latter special 
favourites, for in their turn they have to give place to 
k, t, p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undergone this change, though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each other, and many of them, as 
long as history has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however, 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We wiU take the 
following instance, illustrating the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs : the 
Icelandic word fotr, Swedish fot, Gothic fotus, Anglo- 
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Saxon fot, English foot. Old Saxon fot, Friesian fot, 
Dutch voet, all have the aspirate (/, v) for the first 
consonant, and the mute (f) for the last, the final r and 
8 in two cases being the nominative sign. Now the 
classes of languages which we have considered before, 
agree in having a mute ( js) for the first consonant, and 
a vocal {d) for the last, e.g. Sanskrit pad-as, Greek 
pou8 for pods, gen. pod-os, Latin, p&a for peda, gen. 
ped-ia. 

It is, moreover, singular, that from the sixth class, 
as a starting point, a perfectly analogous change is 
made in producing the seventh class, or the High 
German language. Thus the word mentioned above 
is in High German fnaa, which does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth class, nor return to the original d of 
the other classes, but changes the mute into an aspirate. 
The aspirate, however, has become a in modern German 
generally, as it has in modem English, in the third 
person singular present of verbs, e.g. has for hath. It 
was also the practice to preserve the characteristic t of 
the sixth class, when final, thus producing ta ; hence, by 
assimilation is formed sa. In other cases, the compound 
is written z and pronounced ta. Initial aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change, and, therefore, / remains in 
the above word instead of becoming h. But the regular 
change is seen in the word leih, as compared with the 
English, loaf. 

The time when these changes took place cannot be 
exactly determined, but Grimm identifies the Gotha and 
Geta;, and the latter, as far as their language is known 
to us, seem to have retained the original consonants. 
Indeed, the names indicate the difference, for Getae has 
the mute (<) in place of which Goths has the aspirate 
{thy The consonant changes generally, therefore, 
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probably accompanied this change of name, and took 
place as the Get® disappeared, and the Goths acquired 
importance, that is, a short time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Not only the Get®, but also the Thracians, are 
identified by Grimm as belonging to the same race of 
people with the Goths. We have thus the means of 
tracing them to an early period, and to a remote 
easterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
Homer, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than all others except the Indians. He 
mentions also that Darius encountered the Get® on his 
march to Scythia. We thus find evidence of the 
presence of the Teutons in considerable numbers on the 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Gr®co- 
Italic race already possessed the north coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appears, therefore, to have been the following : 1. The 
Celts; 2. The Gr®co-Itali; 3. The Teutons and Ger- 
mans ; 4. The Slavonians. 

15 . 1. Gothic. A remarkable passage in Strabo con- 
firms the view taken by Grimm as to the relation of 
the Get®, Thracians, and Goths ; for he states that in 
the time of Augustus, ‘.iElius Catus brought from 
beyond the Ister (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Get®, a people speaking the same language with the 
Thracians, into Thrace, and they now live there under 
the name of Moesians.’ Now, it was for the inhabitants 
of Mcesia, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which is hence called the 
Mceso-Gothic. This work, though preserved only in 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most important of 
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all the literary remains of the Teutons for the purposes 
of Comparative Grammar. It belongs to the years 
360 — 380, A.D., but preserves many traces of the lan- 
guage of a much earlier period especially in the use of 
the short vowels, a, i, u. It exhibits, however, the 
effect of time in wasting away the grammatical inflec- 
tions of words. It preserves two of the four letters 
mentioned in Sect 11 as originally belonging to the 
genitive case singular, but this is probably in conse- 
quence of 8 being one of the two. The Gothic form 
vulf-i-s appears fuller than the earlier Latin equ-f (for 
equ-o-i), but m, the sign of the accusative singular, 
which is still preserved very fully in Greek and Latin, 
is almost entirely lost in Gothic. 

2. The Loto German branch includes : (a) The Old 
Saxon, spoken on the continent, and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th century, called the Heljand 
(‘ Saviour ’). (h) The Friesic, spoken by a numerous 
population who occupied the coasts of the North Sea 
from Flanders to Jutland in the 13th century. It 
contains some remains of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, which strikingly resemble the language of the 
Angles, (c) The Dutch. {(V) The Flemish ; and (e) 
the Anglo-Saxon. This last is the most important of 
the Low German branch, both in regard to the compass 
of its literature, and its near relation to our own lan- 
guage. The poem of Beowulf exhibits the ante-chris- 
tian ideas of the 6th and 7th centuries, and contains 
many reminiscences brought over from the continent, 
although in its present form it is of a much later date, 
and greatly christianised. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
remains are three or four centuries later than the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, and the grammatical forms are cor- 
respondingly diminished. The sign of the nominative 
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singular 8, for instance, retained in the Gothic, as well 
as in the older languages, is lost in Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon, gaest, ‘ guest,’ suffers in comparison 
with the Gothic gasta, and the Latin hostis. Some 
vestiges of the ancient heritage remain, but it only- 
required another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the country, to reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denuded state of modern English. 

3. The Scandinavian branch includes : (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
literature, some of it dating as far back as the 9th 
century. (6) The Swedish, which, especially in the 
earliest periods, nearly resembles the Icelandic. Its 
literary remains begin at about the 10th century, 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12thoentury. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially in the los§ of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 

7. GERMANIC. 

16 . The High Go’man forms the last class. Its 
relation to the other languages has been already pointed 
out. Its literary remains date from the 9th century. 
As they thus begin 500 years after the time when the 
Gothic translation was made, they naturally exhibit a 
still greater falling off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, however, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. For instance, the first 
person phu-al of verbs ends in -mes, where Gothic has 
only m, as in bair-a-m, whilst the Latin has -mus, as 
in fer-i-mus. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufficiently represented for the purposes of this work 
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hy the sixth class, whilst the peculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from that class is treated of in the sec- 
tions referring to Grimm’s law. See Sect. 93 — 104 . 

The object of the above outline is not to supply a 
full description of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, but merely to furnish a general classification 
which may aid the reader to bear in mind the relative 
position, chronologically and geographically, of the 
languages principally referred to in the following pages. 
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II. ALPHABETS. 

a) THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 

17 . The Sanskrit Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 

Characters 
emploved in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 


a 

a 

had 


A 

a 

A 

a 

fat- 


i 

i 

hid 


A 

1 

e (ee) 

heed 


u 

00 

hood 


A 

u 

A 

OO 

food 


r 

ri 

rid 


A 

r 

ree 

reed 

w 

Ir 

Iri 

wheelrim 


If 

Iree 

all reed 


A 

e 

A 

a 

made 


ai 

A 

1 

hide 


6 

6 

bode 


D 
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Fonn. 

Characteri 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 


au 

OU 

loud 


k 

k 

hake 


kh 

kh 

bakehouse 


g 

g 

log 



gll 

loghouse 


ng 

ng 

ring 


ch 

ch 

reach 


chh 

chh 

reach here 


j 

j (dg) 

judge 


jh 

jh (dgh) 

judge him 


n 

h 

injure 

7T 

t 

t 

right 


th 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 


dh 

dh 

red hand 


n 

n 

then 


t 

t 



th 

th 



d 

d 



dh 

dh 
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Form. 

Characters 
emploved in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 

w 

n 

n 



p 

p 

loop 


ph 

ph 

loophole 


b 

b 

job 


bh 

bh 

job-horse 


m 

in 

room 


y 

y 

yea 


r 

r 

ray 


1 

1 

lay 


W, V 

w 

way 


z 

z(s) 

pleasure 


sh 

sh 

shed 


s 

s 

said 


h 

h 

head 

£ 

i 

11 (in Welsh) 



Remarks. 

18 . In the examples given a vowel is to be considered 
short when not marked long ; e. g., in rdjan, the first 
vowel is long and the second short. 

The pronunciation of the letters is that given under 
‘ power.’ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 

D 2 
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Judging from modern pronunciation in India, the 
Sanskrit a seems to have had the sound of u in hut,, or a 
in the second syllable of readable. In pronouncing the 
aspirates it will be seen by the examples that the aspira- 
tion (Ji) must be sounded separately from the mutes after 
which it is written. I have not attempted to supply 
examples of the pronunciation of the fourth class of 
consonants, because the sound of them is so utterly 
different from anything in our own language that it 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it by written 
characters. The peculiar modification of sound is 
produced by bending the tongue upwards and as far 
back as possible. A hollow sound is then produced, 
which seems as if it proceeded from the upper part of 
the head. The letters are, therefore, in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, called mUrdhanya (capitalis), from murdhan, 
‘ head.’ By Bopp the term ‘ cerebral ’ is employed, as 
being of similar meaning. 

19 . It is supposed that the palatal consonants, 
acquired the sounds thus indicated at a later period, 
and that there intervened between the pure guttural 
pronunciation, k, g, from which they sprang, and the 
palatal pronunciation, such sounds as those of k and g 
in the English words kind, guard, that is, ky and gy. 
See Schleicher, Compendium, pp. 13, 14. 
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6) THE ZEND ALPHABET. 

20 . The Zend Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 

Cbaractert 
employed Id the 
foUowug peget. 

Power. 

’ Example. 

At 

a 

a 

had 

AU 

a 

A 

a 

far 

? 

h 

A 

e 

aprfes (Fr.) 

% 

e 

s 

e 

tres (Fr.) 

ra 

A 

e 

A 

a 

made 

d 

i 

i 

hid 


A 

1 

e (ee) 

heed 

> 

u 

oo 

hood 


A 

u 

A 

00 

food 


o 

0 

hod 


A 

0 

6 

bode 


k 

k 

bake 

<si 

kh 

kh 

bakehouse 


qh 

qh 



g 

g 

log 

2. 

gh 

gl» 

loghouse 


“g 

ng 

ring 

?* 

ch 

ch 

reach 

iL 

j 

j 

judge 


t 

t 

right 


th 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 

<2~ 

dh 

dh 

red hand 
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Ch*r«ctan 


Form. eraploved in the 

following pages. 

Power. 

Example. 

/ 

n 

n 

then 

q) 

P 

P 

loop 


f 

f 

roof 


b 

b 

job 


m 

m 

room 

initial 
medial J 

■ y 

y 

yea 

7 

r 

r 

ray 

initial 1 
» medial J 

• w 

w 

way 

cf after th 

W, V 

W, V 

way, vane 

s 

e 

z 

haze 

Vi ] 

«b J 

■ z 

z (s) 

pleasure 

1^0 

sh 

sh 

shed 

MS 

s 

s 

said 

*y 

h 

h 

head 


d 

d, dh (th) 

then 


Remarks. 

qh represents a deep guttural sound, somewhat 
rougher than the German ch. Of the two characters 
for ng, the second is only employed after i or i. 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found in III. 
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c) THE GBEEK ALPHABET. 

21. The Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 


Large. 

Small. 

Power. 

Example 

A 

a 

a a 

had, made 

B 

/3 

b 

bad 

r 

y 

g 

gate 

A 

a 

d 

red 

E 

£ 

e 

led 

z 


z 

haze 

H 

n 

A 

e 

here 

e 

3 

th 

thin 

I 

1 

i 1 

hid, hide 

K 

K 

k 

take 

A 

X 

1 

lay 

M 


m 

room 

N 

V 

n, ng 

then, ring 

S 

{ 

X (ks) 

box 

0 

0 

0 

hod 

n 


P 

loop 

p 

p 

r 

ray 

2 

c 

s 

said 

T 

r 

t 

right 

Y 

V 

u, h 

bud, bade 



f 

roof 

X 

X 

k (kh) 

take 



ps 

lips 

a 


6 

abode 
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d) THE LATIN ALPHABET. 

22. The Latin Alphabet _ consists of the following 
chfiracters : 

Large: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQKS 
T U V X Y Z. 

Small rabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvxyz 

23 . They are pronounced by us as in the English 
language. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
Romans probably uttered the vowels with the Continental 
and not the English sounds of those letters, j repre- 
sents the half-vowel y, and was doubtless pronounced 
like y in yea ; whereas the Latin y, beiug in fact the 
Greek v, is always a vowel, and was probably pro- 
nounced something like the French u in mie. The 
Latin u, in some positions, stands for the half-vowel w, 
as, for instance, in sanguis, where it is pronounced just 
as in the English word sanguine. In c and g, only the 
sounds in cot and got should be employed for the ex- 
amples adduced in the following pages. The soft 
sounds of these consonants were of later introduction, 
and are of less service for the purpose of comparison 
with the other languages here treated of. 

e) THE GOTHIC ALPHABET. 

24 . The Gothic Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 


Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

A 

a 

had 

H 

b 

bad 

r 

g 

log 
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Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

a 

d 

red 

6 

a 

made 


f 

roof 

9 

i> 7 

judge, yea 

h 

h 

head 

1 1 

i 

hid 

61 

ee 

heed 

K 

k 

bake 

A 

1 

lay 

M 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 

X 

6 

bdde 

n 

P 

loop 

G 

hw 

when (hwen) 

K 

r 

ray 

S 

8 

said 

T 

t 

right 


th 

then, thin 

n 

u 

hood 

u 

cw 

quantity (cwantity) 

V 

w 

way 

X 

kh (ch) 

(ger.) lachen 

z 

z 

haze 

Al 

e a 

led, m^e 

An 

0 6 

hod, bdde 

rr 

(gg) ng 

ring 
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Remarks. 

XSm The characters employed are the same as those 
which express the powers of the letters in the above 
table, except that y is represented by j, w by v, and ee 
by i or ei. The same character was probably pro- 
nounced w in some instances, and v in others. 

26 . The pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
especially of the vowels, is very uncertain, but the 
following list is suflScient for comparing the grammatical 
forms and roots with other languages. 

f) THE ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 

27 . The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol- 
lowing characters : 


Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

S 

a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

L 

ch 

chide 

D 

d 

red 

e 

e 

red 

F 

f 

roof 

n 

j 

judge 

V 

h 

head 

I 

i 

hid 

K 

k 

work 

L 

1 

lay 

CD 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 

O 

o 

hod 
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Form. 


Power. 

Example. 

p 

loop 

r 

ray 

s 

said 

t 

right 

dh (th) 

then 

th 

thin 

00 

hood 

w 

way 

X 

box 

7 

yea 

z 

haze 
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III. SOUNDS. 

28 . The articulate sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice axe very numerous, and merge one in 
the other by almost imperceptible degrees. In the 
original construction, however, of the Indo-European 
languages, only a limited number of these sounds were 
employed, and they are such as are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. The system on which they are 
arranged is remarkably simple, and they may be traced 
with siuprising distinctness through a great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three thousand 
years. 

29« On comparing the Alphaljets now in use with 
those of the oldest Indo-European languages, we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonants. They are of a feebler construc- 
tion, and less able to resist the violence of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance occasioned by 
climate etc. in the organs of speech. Hence, in some 
countries they preserve a free open sound, but in others 
are compressed and indistinct. In one language they 
are few and simple, in another numerous and difficult 
to distinguish. 

There was probably, at first, only one vowel sound, 
and this, being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant, had no written character assigned to 
it. Before writing came into use it doubtless acquired 
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some variety of pronunciation, and as speech came to 
be fixed in written forms, it was increasingly found 
necessary to adopt a corresponding variety of characters 
to represent these modifications in the vowel sound. 
In course of time more complex sounds were formed by 
combining and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. 

30 . The original vowel sound is that represented by 
a in had. In organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttiual consonants, being a simple sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it was sub- 
ject was probably the development of i as in hid, which 
corresponds in organic formation to the dental con- 
sonants. There was then produced u, sounded as oo in 
Ivood, which corresponds in organic formation to the 
labial consonants. 

31 . These three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds, however, 
represented in different languages by the same letter, 
are not identical. The a, for instance, has a perceptible 
difference in German, Italian, and English pronun- 
ciation. This has probably resulted from varieties of 
social habits, climate, etc., after the various races had 
separated. New modifications afterwards arose, which 
must be considered in connection with the individual 
alphabets. 


1. SANSKRIT. 

a) VOWELS. 

32 . In Sanskrit the original vowel a combines with 
the derived ones i and u, making with the former 6, as 
in neigh, and, with the latter, 6, as in n6. 

These, as simple soimds, are still represented in the 
French language by the original letters, ai and an, as 
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in mar’s, maux ; whilst their originally diphthongal 
character is indicated not only by this circumstance, 
but also by the fact that in Greek they appear not as 
e and o, nor as 77 and or, but as si and ev, or as 01 and ov. 

By prefixing another a to e and 6, the diphthongs ai 
and au are formed, having the vowels a-i, a-u, pro- 
nounced separately, with the principal stress on the 
first vowel, and resembling i and ou in hide and loud. 

The short vowels e and 0 seem not to have been part 
of the primitive alphabet, hut to be later modifications 
of the original sound, for they are wanting alike in the 
Sanskrit and Gothic alphabets, and appear in Greek 
and Latin as representatives of the Sanskrit a. For 
example : 

Sanskrit fishtau Greek oktiI) Latin octo ‘eight* 
nivan iwsa novem ‘nine’ 

ntivas vsdc novus ‘ new ’ 

33 . The following three characters also occur in Sans- 
krit. 1. Amie^vdra. It is represented by a point over 
the preceding letter, and is pronounced like the final n 
in French. At the end of a word it stands in place of 
an original m, and in the middle of words in place of 
an original n before sibilants, e.g. td sunum for tarn 
sumim, ‘ the son ; ’ hdsa for hansa, ‘ goose.’ 2. Anu- 
ndsika. It is represented by a point over a curve 
above the preceding letter, and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to I, y, or xv, at the beginning 
of the following word, e. g. pakshdl lundti for pakshdn 
lundti, ‘ cuts oflF the wings.’ * The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of a nasal in the preceding vowel, 
the former without, the latter -svith, the corresponding 
sound. 3. Visax'ga. It is represented by two points at 

• Bopp, Kritische Gram. 2nd ed. 66, 70. 
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the end of a word, and stands in place of final s or 
r, which then is pronounced as a soft aspiration, e.g. 
puna: for punar, ‘again;’ cluikha for duskha, ‘pain.’ 

The modifications of soimd represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the consonants which follow them. 

34 . r and J, as vowel sounds, seem to have grown out 
of the syllables ar and al (cf. Grreek a-<f>epTos with 
Sanskrit bhrtas, and Latin art for cart with Sanskrit 
krtis). 1 occurs only in one root, kip for kalp. 

35 . We may here introduce a reference to the CoM- 
PABATivB Weight of Vowel Sounds. In his second 
edition Bopp has given a detailed account and fuller 
illustrations of this subject. 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and u intermediate. The principle on which this point 
is determined is that when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
next to it to be lightened, the vowel introduced for this 
purpose is considered lighter than the one for which 
it is substituted. For instance, the termination of the 
first person plural in verbs, -mew, is heavier than the 
termination of the first person singular, -mi ; therefore 
the syllable preceding the former must be lighter than 
the syllable preceding the latter. Now the last syllable 
but one in yuva'mi, ‘ I bind,’ contains d, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in yuni'maa contains i. Hence i 
is lighter than d. Similarly, in d'mi, ‘ I go,’ and imaa, 
‘ we go,’ i is lighter than e ; in and if^sv, t is lighter 
than «. A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication. Thus, jado, 
‘ I throw,’ becomes abjicio, ‘ I throw off,’ and cano, ‘ I 
sing,’ becomes cecini, ‘ I sang.’ i is therefore lighter 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has the 
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effect of partly {aljechis, ‘ thrown off ’) or wholly (co?i- 
tSictus, ‘touched’) preventing the lightening of the 
root vowel. The same phenomenon appears in the past 
and present tenses in the strong verbs of the Germanic 
languages. In Gothic the heavier terminations of the 
present tense are affixed to the lighter stem, as sit, 
whilst the lighter terminations of the past tense are 
connected with the heavier stem sat. In English, where 
the inflections which originally caused the difference 
have disappeared, the distinction itself is retained, as in 
sit, sat. Another illustration is derived from a com- 
parison of older and later forms of languages. The 
effect of time is to render grammatical forms lighter 
and easier of enunciation.* Hence the older Sanskrit 
a {ddddmi, ‘I give’) becomes i in the later Greek 
(St&a/ii). We have a in the older Sanskrit chSLtwd'ras, 
‘four,’ and i in the later Greek iriavpss, and Gothic 
fldvor. The Latin quBluor is in this respect of an 
older character than the Greek. From similar facts it 
is inferred that u is lighter than a, e. g. s. k&rd'mi, ‘ I 
make,’ knrmas, ‘ we make ; ’ 1. caico, ‘ I tread upon,’ 
and concalco, ‘ I crush ; ’ e. came and come. In this 
last word the older pronunciation has now become pro- 
vincial. Goom has changed to cum, for in come, though 
0 is written, the u sound is preserved. For older 
8. n&ktam, ‘ night,’ we have later gr. vvkto. That i is 
lighter than u appears from such cases as, s. aundldam, 
a later form for aundudam, and 1. fructifer, ‘ bearing 
fruit,’ for fructafer. 


b) CONSONANTS. 

36 . Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants in 
five classes ; an arrangement which it will be convenient 

* See Divertiotu of Purley. 
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to follow here, though we shall afterwards see that a 
more accurate division for the purposes of Comparative 
Grammar would be into three principal and tioo svhor- 
dinate classes. There are also four half-vowels, three 
sibilants, and h. This arrangement is determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation. Each of the Five 
Classes contains five letters — a mute, a vocal, the cor- 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi- 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ; e.g. the aspirated p is pro- 
nounced as ph in haphazard, and the aspirated h as bh 
in abhor. The later substitution of a single sound and 
character, as / and v, is analogous to the change of the 
diphthongs a + i and a + w to e and 6. 

37 . The first class of consonants, the Gutturals, 
contains the letters k, kh, g, gh, ng. They occur in 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity, 
and require little elucidation. The aspirates, however, 
especially kh, are rare. Yet the following examples 
are met with : 

‘ nail ’ 8. nakJbia gr. 1. 

‘ light ' lagtius levis 

‘warm’ gbarmds (uro) 

In the last example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental S (for dh) being used in Greek for the Guttural 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural was the original 
appears likely from the evidences of it in other 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from uro, as it is in many other Latin words, yet the u 
indicates its previous presence. The same may be said 
of the w in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. varm, 
a. s. wearm, e. warm, ger. warm. For these letters are 
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usually developed from a Guttural, e.g. s. ka-s, 1. qui, 
e. who (for hwo). In the second example above there 
is another variation of aspirates, v (for hh) being used 
in the Latin for the Sanskrit gh. Indeed, we shall 
find that such variations in the aspirates are not un- 
frequent. 

38 . The second class, the Palatals, contains the let- 
ters cA, chh, j,jh, n. A modification in the sound is pro- 
duced by pressing the tongue against the palate, whence 
the class obtains its name. These letters are derived 
from the first class, and are used only before vowels, 
half-vowels, and nasals. They were probably originated 
after the separation of languages, which would account 
for their being entirely absent from some alphabets. 
The following examples illustrate their absence from the 
Greek and Latin alphabets ; 

‘ four ’ 8. cAatwdras gr. TTiavpic 1. ^atuor 

‘ cut ’ cAAid «cindo 

Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
therefore be found in only a small number of languages. 
They serve, however, to exemplify the development of 
sounds one from another ; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may be seen in the Slavic 
languages, as well as in the Komance languages as com- 
pared with the Latin. 

In the first of the examples given above, the Greek 
irLavpss has the Labial tt for the original Guttural out of 
which the Sanskrit Palatal has been developed, and 
which, with the usual development of u, is preserved in 
the Latin gitatuor. This deviation from the original 
form is common in Greek, and sometimes distinguishes 
one dialect from another, e. g. Ionic Korspos, ‘ which,’ 
and Attic Trorspos. Letters from all the three organs 
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are in different cases employed in the Greek language 
to represent the original Guttural sounds, for the Den- 
tal T appears in Attic riwapes for the above ^olic 
Triavpss. In the second example the Guttural is not 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
initial 8 appears, which may have been originally in 
Sanskrit. 

39. The third class, the Dentals, contains the letters 
t, th, d, dh, n. The dh is represented in Greek by .9, 
whilst th appears as t, from which it is probable that S 
represents the former as well as the latter sound. The 
Latin sometimes omits the aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the aspirated letters of other organs. These 
letters are often inserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g. rrroXis for wo\ts, and 
■X^is for Instead of c? in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages I or r. 

Examples : 


Ohuntds 

gr. 9'u/ioc 

1. fumus 

‘ smoke ’ 

maOlnya 


r meiius 

‘ middle ’ 


\ meridies 

* mid-day ’ 

pun 

srToXif 

— 

‘ city ’ 

hyas 


heri 

‘ yesterday ’ 

Aah 

y^iyvvQ 

lignum 

‘firewood’ 


40. The fourth class, the Cebebrals, contains the let- 
ters t, th, d, dh, n. They are derived from the Dentals, 
and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, point- 
ing perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take their name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
and they rarely appear in the cognate languages. They 
are substituted for Dentals after sh, and are very common 
in Pracrit, probably as the result of local influences. 

E 3 
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41 . The fifth class, the Labials, contains the letters 
j), ph, b, bh, m ; ph rarely occurs, bh is represented in 
Greek by <f> or and in Latin by / or b. The Greek 
<l> may have represented both aspirates in sound. Final 
m generally becomes Anuswdra in Sanskrit, is preserved 
unchanged in Latin, and appears as i» in Greek; in 
Gothic it is sometimes m and sometimes n. 


Examples : 




s. pliena 

gr. 

1. 

— 

/abb 

IXa^ov 

— 

— 

pdnchan 

ir'tvTC 

quinque 

‘five’ 

bbdran 

^tp<oy 

ferent 

‘ bearing ’ 

dewdm 

dioV 

deum 

‘god’ 


As Labials are used in Greek for Sanskrit Gutturals, 
so we have the converse in the Latin guinque, i.e. a 
Guttural qu for a Sanskrit Labial p. 

42 . The Half-Vowels are y, I, r, w. They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso- 
nants, and are therefore less easily traceable in the sister 
languages. This is more especially the case with I and 
r, which correspond to the class of Dental consonants, 
and differ from each other only in the circumstance 
that in pronouncing I the tongue touches the roof of 
the mouth once only, while it does so more than once 
in pronouncing r. Hence only one of them is found in 
some languages, y corresponds to the Guttural conso- 
nants in organic formation. In Pracrit it has become 
j, as it has also in the transition from Latin to Italian ; 
e. g. in 1. jngum, ‘ yoke,’ the j answers to English ?/, and 
in it giogo, gi answers to English j. In Greek it be- 
comes f or ', or is assimilated to a preceding letter. 
w corresponds, in organic formation, to the Labial con- 
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sonants. In Pracrit it is often assimilated to a preced- 
ing consonant. In Sanskrit it seems to have become v, 
except after a consonant. In Greek it is either assimi- 
lated or changed to a vowel, or appears as ^ (from the 
digamma), or is lost. In Latin it is changed to a vowel 
or is lost. It assumes the character of a mute Guttural 
in 1. victum, factum, and in e. qmck. The following 
list will serve to illustrate most of the above state- 
ments : 


‘ shine ’ 

s. Tuh 

gr. TicvKoc 

1. luceo 

‘ leave ’ 

rik 


lingua 

‘ another ’ 

aujds 

a\7^ 

alius 

‘join ’ 

y»j 

^ivYVVfU 

Jungo 

‘ liver ’ 

ydkrt 

rivap 

Jecur 

‘ four ’ 

chatwd'rat 

ri<T(raptQ 

guatnor 

‘horse ’ 

drma 

TvXoc 

egmis 

‘ thou ’ 

twam 

r r 

tU, aa 

to. 

‘his’ 

rwat 

a^6c 

suus 

* sail’ 

plavami 

•jrXiio (vXfFui) 

— 

‘ sheep ’ 

' avis 

Sic 

avis 


43a The Sibilants are z, s, ah. z corresponds, in 
organic formation, to the Guttural consonants, and has, 
in fact, in almost all cases sprung from an original k. 
Hence it is generally represented by a Guttural in the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
ah, and in Slavic as a. Its sound resembles that of a in 
the word pleasure, a corresponds, in organic forma- 
tion, to the’ Dental consonants. It seldom remains un- 
changed at the end of a word. Final aa followed by a 
word beginning with a vocal letter becomes o ; probably 
through the changes aa, ar, au, o. Instead of this 
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letter we frequently find r in other languages, sh cor- 
responds in organic formation to the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of a in certain cases where the latter 
is not admissible in Sanskrit. 

44 . h is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as 
and in Latin as h. Sometimes it is only the aspiration 
of another letter which has been dropped, as ha?i for 
dh(t?i. The above statements are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing list of words : 


‘dog’ 

8. iwan 

gr. Xiuv 

1. eanis 

‘ ten ’ 

daman 

i'iXa 

decent 

‘right’ 

dukmbinai 

StZtoi 

dexter 



for oiKtrioc 

for dec-mter 

‘ winter’ 

hitnam 


biems 

‘kill’ 

ban- 

i^avov 

tunus 

In the Latin 

word funua the Labial 

aspirate bh (f) 


is used instead of the Dental aspirate dh. 

45 . The following table exhibits the relation of the 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabet. The larger characters 
represent the three older classes, viz. Gutturals, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent the two later 
derived classes, viz. Palatals and Cerebrals. 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Kaial. Half-Toweli. 

SibilanU. Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k kh 



y 

z 

u 

a 

Palatals 

ch chh 

j jh 

n — 

(h) 

e ai 

Dentals 

t th 

ddh 

n 

1 r 

8 

1 

Cerebrals 

t th 

d dh 

n 1 r 


6 au 

Labials 

P 

bbh 

m 

w 

sh 

V 

U 
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2. ZEND. 

46 . The Zend has a close relation to the Sanskrit, 
and from its grammatical forms, as well as from remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated from Sanskrit at a later 
stage of development than was the case with Greek and 
Latin. The same conclusion is also supported by the 
local proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and 
Zend were spoken. 


a) VOWELS. 

47 . a, and in some cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, ^ (resembling the French h in 
apres), occupy the place of a in Sanskrit, a, i, i, u, u, 
generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some- 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit u, as in Icirenaot 
for s. aJcrnaut, which is written dhrndt. This form 
probably arose when the original diphthong was pro- 
nounced a -I- u, not 5. The vowel 6 or the diphthong 
eu answers to the Sanskrit 6, eu having arisen probably 
out of the original au. Generally do, but sometimes 
also du, stand in place of the Sanskrit au. Thus gdus 
for s. gau8. Generally Sanskrit e is represented by e, 
but by 6i after y or before final 8 or d, e. g. yai for 
s. yi, ‘ who.’ At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combination occurs, which Bopp regards 
as containing a gunaed form of i in the original di- 
phthong ai. Thus a + ^ would be for a + a -l- i, and this 
instead of a+i or 4. The sound, however, remains the 
same as that of the original diphthong. Thus there 
occur in the same word rathwh and rathw&echa. 
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b) CONSONANTS. 

48. Of the Gutturals, Sanskrit k remains k before 
vowels and v, but becomes kh in other cases. Sans, kh 
remains unchanged, qh is in sound nearly the same as 
kh, but of different origin. It has grown out of qw, and 
answers to Sans, sw, e.g. €fiia-dhdta = s. swa-dhdta, 
‘ self-made qhafna = s. swapna, ‘ sleep.’ g and gh 
correspond to the same Sanskrit letters. 

49. The Palatals have in some cases become 
sibilants, but there remain the two unaspirated Palatals 
ch and j. 

50. The Dentals are /, th, d, (Z/i, and correspond to 
the Sanskrit letters of the same organ, t, however, 
sometimes stands in place of Sans, th or th, e.g. 8td for 
s. stha ; ishtii for s. ishtha. The aspiration in such cases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant. At 
the beginning of words d sometimes stands for s. dh, 
e.g. dd for s. dhd, gr. 

51. Sanskrit Cerebrals are represented by Dentals 
in Zend. On the other hand, d is used for Sans, t 
at the end of words and before case-endings beginning 
with b. 

5Z. The Labial p corresponds to Sans, p, except 
that when immediately followed by r, a, or n, it becomes 
/, e. g. fra for s. pra, gr. irpo. f corresponds in other 
cases to Sans, ph, and b to Sans. b. 

53. The Half-Vowels are y, r, w. y is represented 
by the three characters given in the table, of which the 
last shows by its form that it has arisen out of the 
vowel i. y and i as well as e have an assimilating 
power, which causes the insertion of an additional i in 
the preceding syllable, e. g. maidhya = s. mddhya, 
‘ middle tiiirya = s. t'd'rya, ‘ fourth.’ The combina- 
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tion of two consonants, however (except nt), and some- 
times a single consonant, prevents this assimilation 
from taking place. Hence we have azti and not aizti 
for s. asti, ‘ is.’ Bopp also ascribes a like assimilating 
power to y over a succeeding syllable, in changing a to 
^ (= ai). In all the cases adduced, however, there is 
an t in the syllable which follows the e, and this will 
account for the change without introducing any new 
principle. 

54 . r is usually followed by in order to separate it 
from other consonants, e.g. dadarhza for s. dddarza, 
gr. BiBopKa, ‘ I saw.’ 

55 . w is represented by three characters, as in the 
table. Of these the first occurs only at the beginning, 
and the second only in the middle of words, e. g. 9;oas(? 
wahi for s. yvayam, ‘ we ;’ as»a>^ tawa for s. tava, * of 
thee.’ The form of the second shows that it originated 
from the vowel u, being, like the English letter, a 
‘ double vJ The third character occurs after th, and 
sometimes after dh. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represents 
the first two by v, and the last by w. Now v is not in 
any sense a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to h, both in origin and sound, as / has to 
p. The combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r, in wyo, wra, aituyd, ‘ aquis,’ 
zuwrd, ‘ sword,’ supposing the first letter = e. w, if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the s. bhyas and bhra, and 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vra, seeing that v is the aspirated b, just as / is 
the aspirated p. We shoiild be inclined to follow Eask 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters ; while 
the difference between Eask and Anquetil in regard to 
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the last — the one assigning to it the sound and the 
other the sound v — would lead us to the conclusion that 
it had either the one or the other sound, according as it 
arose from a consonant or a vowel, w and u, like y 
and i, have an assimilating power over the preceding 
syllable, e.g. haurva = s. aanu, ‘whole.’ 

56 * y, r, w, m, n, and the sibilants, cause a mute 
before them to become an aspirate; e.g.'nvere\h.ya,u%h.ra, 
haze^waiim, toikhma, pathni, correspond to the Sans- 
krit mrtyu, ugra, kaa-Xwam, tank, 'paXnl. 

57 . The Sibilants are z, ah, z, a. z has the two 
characters given in the table, which differ little in 
soimd, but are not of the same origin. The firat 
answers generally to the Sanskrit z. In some cases, 
however, it stands in place of Sanskrit a, e.g. itdrd for 
s. Btdraa, ‘ stars.’ It has the effect of changing w, 
immediately after it, to p, e.g. zpd = s. zvran, gr. Kvtov, 
‘ dog ’ (hound). The aecond character for z answers to 
Sanskrit y andy (a Latin y becomes y (z) in French — 
Lat. jocua, Fr. jeu), e. g. yuzem = s. yuydm, ‘ you ;’ 
±enu = s. jdnu, ‘ knee.’ 

ah is represented by two characters, which, however, 
are of the same origin. The second is used before 
vowels and the half-vowels y, w. They both answer to 
Sanskrit ah, e. g. aahta = s. dshfa, ‘ eight ;’ aitaiahwa 
= s. shit, ‘ in these.’ 

z answers etymologically to Sanskrit h, e.g. azhn= 
s. aham, gr. iydtv, ‘ I.’ In some cases it stands in place 
of Sanskrit y, e. g. yaz- = s. yoj- ‘ worship ;’ and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit g, e.g. zoo = s. %dua, gr. 717, 
‘ earth.’ 

58 . h answers etymologically to Sanskrit a, e.g. 
hd = 8. sd, gr. y, ‘ she.’ n is prefixed to hr for s. ar. 
nhr = s. ar. 

59 . The Nasals are numerous, ng has two charac- 
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ters, of which the second is evidently only a modification 
of the first, and is used only after e or i. They answer to 
Sanskrit ng, e.g. ySngke, ‘who;’ anghdo, ‘of this.’ 
n has two characters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond to Sanskrit n. 
m also is the same as the Sanskrit letter, n is repre- 
sented in two characters, of which the second = an. 

60 . The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already sustained considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except d, which, how- 
ever, answers to Sanskrit Dentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates, bh and I are also 
missing. On the other hand, the sibilants and di- 
phthongs are more numerous than in Sanskrit. 

61a The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet : 

Mute. Vocal. Natal. Half.Toweli. Sibllanti. Vowels. 


Gutturals 

k kh (qb) 

ggh 


7 

z 

a 

Palatals 

cb — 

j — 

u 

— 

z 

X A 

e c ai 

Den tala 

t th 

d dh 

u 

r 

B 

y 

1 

Cerebrals 

— — 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

6 au &0 

Labials 

P f 

b — 

m 

w 

sh 

u 


3. GEEEK. 

62a The following list of GVesi letters consists mainly 
of what was called the Cadmus Alphabet, traditionally 
derived from Phoenicia. 

The aspirates were at first represented by the un- 
aspirated letters. S, <f>, however, are found on the 
earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
K or T, unless, like the English th, x and ^ represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting. The long 
vowels and o>, which usually answer to the Sanskrit d. 
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were represented by s and o. The formation of the 
diphthongs is easily understood. As e, o stand for Sans- 
krit a, so gi, 01 answer to ai, and gv, ov to au, which in 
Sanskrit appear as 6 , 6 . Similarly eu, av, being formed 
of aai, cum, correspond to Sanskrit ai, avu The im- 
proper diphthongs introduce no new elementary sound, 
f and ^ft are merely later inventions, used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant: f for ko-, which repre- 
sents K, 7, or followed by <r ; and yjr for ira-, which 
represents tt, fi, or followed by a. f is in some cases 
used for <rS, as in 'ASijva^ for ^AStjpasBg ; in other cases 
it was probably a simple sound similar to the English z, 
and was produced by the combination of y (in Gr. i) 
with a preceding Guttural, as in Ionic Attic 

ftgl^av, ‘ greater,’ for figyc<ov. But it seems never to be 
used for to- (So-, Ba). The Dental is dropped before <r 
instead of being combined with it. ‘ I rub,’ forms 

rply^ in the futiue ; but airguBeo, ‘ I hasten,’ forms 

CTTgVaoi. 

63 . Six consonants are wanting in the three classes 
of the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit, viz.: 
Gutturals, kh, y, z ; Dental, th ; Labials, w, ah. The w, 
however, may have been represented by ov in ovai= 
go. vai, e. woe. 


Gutturals 


Dentals 


Mute. 

Vocal. 

NuaU Half-Toweli. Slbilintl. 

Voweli. 

« (x) 


7 

(0 

\h) 

a T} g 

gl 01 
ai 

t(J) 

as 

V 

X p 

<r 

1 

gv ov 
av 

TT ^ 

/9(F) 


— 

— 

V 0)0 


Labials 


LATIN 


61 


4. LATIN. 

64 > In tte Latin Alphabet there are no Palatal or 
Cerebral letters. It is also very deficient in aspirates. 
c and q are identical in origin. They occur in different 
words where the Sanskrit has but one and the same 
letter (k). There is no distinct character for the Gut- 
tural na^ (ngf), thougli the sound may have occurred 
in such words as concors. Compare also concha with 
the gr. KVfXJ)- The Labial half-vowel is not represented, 
though it may have been heard in such words as sanguis. 
The English character (‘ double u ’) w is nothing more 
than u (v) written twice. There is but one sibilant 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in ‘pleasure, 
soon, sure. The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The i, however, of ai, 
oi (gr. «, ot) is represented by e in ae, oe. x is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65 . Final d often appears in place of t, and b for p, 
e. g. the old Ablative faciUmneA etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in -t, the preposition prdiL in several 
compounds, e. g. pr6d-eo etc., compared with the s. 
prdti, gr. -n-porl, e. forth, and ah compared with s. dpa, 
gr. OTTO, e. ofif. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
dropped from ’irpori, r was changed to s in wpoy. Possi- 
bly the final h and d in these cases in Latin were pro- 
nounced p and t, as is done in the German language. 

66 . There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz. : Gutturals, kh, gh, ng, z ; Den- 
tals, th, dh ; Labials, w, sh. 
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Mute. Vocal. Naial. Half-Toweli. Sibllanti. Voweli. 


Gutturals 

cq 

g — 

(n) 

j 

(0 

h 

a (e) c 

Dentals 

t — 

d — 

n 

1 r 

s 

ae oe 
1 

Labials 

P f 

b V 

m 

(u) 

(9) 

au eu 
u (6) 0 



5. 

GOTHIC. 




67. The examples to be obtained from the Gothic are 
not very numerous, because the remains of that lan- 
guage are almost confined to fragments of one book 
and to one period of history. What there is, however, 
possesses great value, from its presenting an interme- 
diate step between the oldest languages and the High 
German, with regard to the change of consonants. At 
the same time it has a peculiar interest from being 
closely connected with the Low German dialects and 
the English language. 


a) VOWELS. 

68 . Sanskrit a is generally represented by a, but 
sometimes, especially before final s in polysyllables and 
frequently before th, we find i. Sometimes this vowel 
is dropped, e. g. wulfis, ‘ wolf’s,’ for s. vrkasya ; wulfs, 
‘wolf,’ for 8. vrk&8\ bairitk, ‘beareth,’ for s. hhdrati', 
but magath, ‘ maid.’ Sanskrit d becomes 6 or i. The 
former is more general ; and this again, by abbreviation, 
becomes a, e. g. airthos, ‘ earth’s,’ airtko., ‘ earth.’ Final 
6, however, remains where a consonant has been dropped, 
e. g. zvhathrd, ‘ from whence,’ answering to the Sans- 
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krit Ablative which ends in -at ; airthrd Gen. PL, which 
in Sanskrit ends in dm. When a syllable requires to 
be lengthened, a becomes 6, e. g. Jidurdhgs, ‘ every 
four days,’ from daga, ‘day.’ The contraction of a + a 
or of a+d also produces 6. We -have an instance of 4 
for d in alhjpa, ‘ I sleep,’ for s. swk'paydmi. 

Sanskrit i and ^ are respectively represented by i and 
ei {=i), e. g. viduvdn, ‘ widow,’ for s. v\davd\ bairan- 
deln, ‘ bearer,’ for s. bhdrantL Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands for ja, e. g. im, ‘ am, ’ for s. 
ttsrni; nfar, ‘over,’ for s. updrii but harl, ‘ army,’ from 
Aarja. 

Sanskrit u and H, are represented by u without any 
distinction in Gothic, u is often preceded by the guna 
vowel i, e. g. tinha, ‘ I draw,’ 1. dnco. 

Sanskrit 4, 6, formed from ai, au, are represented by 
ai, au, e. g. bsit, ‘ bit,’ for s. bibk^'da ; baag, ‘ bent,’ 
for s. bubho'ja. 

69a A and r cause <i to be prefixed to a preceding i or 
u, e. g. taxUium, ‘ we drew,’ for s. dudnhimd ; (Zaur, 
‘ door,’ for s. dwd'ra ; getsdhum, ‘ we told,’ for s. didlzi- 
Tnd; aihtrd, ‘ I beg,’ coimected with s. IcAA. A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin. Thus we have pepeH 
(e approaching to the value of a + i) where we might 
have expected pepln like ced.ni. The connecting vowel 
also in the third conjugation is e before r, but i in other 
cases, e. g. veheris, vehis. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root-vowel a to become i, 
yet before A and r we have e in adveho, affero. 

b) CONSONANTS. 

70. The Guttubals are k, q, A, g,ng. k and q are 
equal in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit g, 
whilst A and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit k and 
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gh, e. g. qviva, * living,’ ‘ quick,’ for a. Jiv, where j 
is for an original g ; hvas, ‘ who,’ for s. kcw ; gards, 
‘ yard,’ for Latin hortua ; gistra, ‘ yesterday,’ for 
gr. !• y^estemus, heri. The nasal, in imitation of 
the Greek, is written g before Gutturals, e. g. tuggd, 
‘ tongue ; ’ juggs, ‘ young.’ The half-vowel (w) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals, viz. qv, hv, gv, 
sometimes answers to the same letter in the older lan- 
guages, as in hyeita, ‘ white,’ s. iwetd for kwaitd. 
In other cases it was perhaps developed after the lan- 
guages had become distinct. A similar process seems 
to have taken place in Latin — hv<x, ‘ who,’ 1. qui. 
In many instances the original Guttural is dropped, as 
in vurm, ‘worm,’ 1. vermis. The half-vowel, when 
thus left alone, is pronounced as the consonant v in some 
languages, the German for instance. In English who 
(for hwo\ the order of the letters is inverted in writing, 
though not in pronunciation. 

71 . The Dentals are t, th, d, n, corresponding seve- 
rally to Sanskrit d, t, dh, n, e. g. togrr, * tear,’ for 
gr. 8dxpv ; than, ‘ then,’ for 1. tunc ; danr, ‘ door,’ for 
gr. 3vpa ; namo, ‘ name,’ for 1. noTnen. Final t in the 
older languages is dropped in Gothic as it is also in 
Greek, e. g. bairai, ‘he may bear,’ gr. <j>ipoi, for 
s. hhdrit ; but where t was originally followed by a vowel 
th is preserved in go., e g. hairith, ‘he bears,’ for 
s. hhdraVL 

72 . The Labials are /, h, m, answering severally 
to the Sanskrit 6, p, bh, m, e. g. thoi^p, ‘thorp,’ for 
1. turha, ‘ crowd ;’ fulls, ‘ full,’ for gr. TrXios ; bairan, 
‘ bear,’ for gr. (j)ipsiv ; mildls, ‘ great,’ for gr. fiiyas. 

73 . The Half-Vowels j (pronoimced as y), I, r, v, are 
frequently interchanged, but their general correspond- 
ence with the same letters in older languages is clearly 
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established : e. g. ^uk, ‘ yoke,’ for 1. iugum ; leihan^ 
‘ leave,’ for 1. linquere, gr. Xeiireiv ; raihts, ‘ right,’ for 
1. rectus ; vai, ‘ woe,’ for gr. ovai. 

74. The Sibilants are s, z. The latter is used in 
place of the former between vocal letters. Thus mais, 
‘ more,’ becomes maiza. This is a step in the progress 
from 8 to r, which takes place so extensively in Latin, 
and of which the English word compared with the Gio- 
thic furnishes a striking instance (i. e. in go. mais, 
maiza, e. more), e. g. sibun, ‘ seven,’ for s. saptam ; 
thize, ‘ of these,’ for s, sham. In this last word s is 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel. 

75 . The Gothic Alphabet, therefore, comprises the 


following letters ; 

Mutf. 

Vocal. 

Natal. 

Half-Towplt. Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Guttural^ k h 

e — 

ngCff) 

j — 

a 

Dentals t th 

d — 

n 

1 r . B z 

ai e 
i ei 

Labials p f 

b — 

m 

T — 

au 6 
u 


6. ANGLO-SAXON. 

76 . The Anglo-Saxon has a still nearer relation to 
the English than the Gothic has. It supplies also an 
abundant and valuable literature. 

a) TOWELS. 

The vowel sounds are very numerous, and their rela- 
tion to the Gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de- 
fined and classified. Notwithstanding the labours of 
Grimm and Rask, much remains to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the older 
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languages can be satisfactorily established. The inv-es- 
tigation, as the former states, must encounter ‘ no small 
difficulties.’ 

77 . There are no less than seven short vowels, a, ce, 
e, i, o, u, y, with their corresponding long ones, besides 
several diphthongs. It is obvious that these must have 
resulted from a much wider and freer action than we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older languages. The variety of dialects in the Anglo- 
Saxon literature also increases the difficulty of classi- 
fying its forms, since they result not from one law, but 
from different and conflicting tendencies. The vowels 
a, i, u, often correspond to the same in Gothic, e.g. 
/ram, go. ‘from;’ dim, go. dim, ‘dim;’ sum, 

go. sums, ‘ some : ’ but i also, in some cases, bikes the 
place of a, e.g. scippan, ‘shape,’ for go. skapjffn, and 
sometimes that of u, e.g. cin, ‘kind,’ for go. ku.ni; 
whilst u sometimes supplies the place of i, e. g. s^(.■usto^', 
‘ sister,’ go. sris^er. te is a modification of a, prin- 
cipally under the influence of inflection, e.g. ws&r, 
‘ wary,’ go. va.rs. e occurs for a, when e or i has been 
dropped in the following syllable, e. g. hel for hele, go. 
kali, ‘hell.’ It also stands for i, e.g. he, forgo, hi, 
‘ he.’ The fact that in Anglo-Saxon e is thus written 
for an older i is probably the reason that in English 4 is 
pronounced like a Continental i. o stands for u or a, 
e. g. dol, ‘ dulness ;’ cwom, ‘ came.’ y is pronounced 
like French u, and developed from u, e. g. cyn as well 
as cin, ‘ kind ; ’ go. hxni. a, originally a diphthong, 
answers to Gothic ai, e.g. kv, ‘ age ;’ go. aivs ; 1. sevum. 
cb stands for Gothic ai or e, e. g. sae, ‘ sea ; ’ go. sai. e, 
also, sometimes stands for Gothic 4, as cwhn, ‘ queen,’ 
‘woman;’ go. quens. i stands in place of Gothic ei, 
e.g. 8win, ‘swine;’ go. svein. 6 stands generally in 
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place of Gothic d, e. g. dom, * doom go. d6ms. u, for 
Gothic u, e. g. 7’Um, ‘ room go. riivis. For this latter 
y is often substituted : cy for cA, ‘ cows.’ 

b) CONSONANTS. 

78a The Gutturals are c, h, g, ng, which correspond 
to Gothic k, h, g, ng, and to Sanskrit g, k, gh, ng, e.g. 
Cwic, go. qvius, ‘ living,’ * quick ;’ hwcet, go. hvat, 
‘what;’ geard, go. sards, ‘yard,’ 

79a The Dentals are t, th, d, dh, n, answering to the 
same Gothic letters, and to Sanskrit d, t, dh, n, e. g. 
tear, go.tagr, ‘tear;’ thorn, go. thaurns, ‘thorn;’ 
duim, go. daur, ‘door;’ nama, go. namd, ‘name.’ 

80a The Labials are p, f, b, m, aa in Gothic, and 
answer to Sanskrit b, p, bh, m, e.g. thoi’p, go. thaurp, 
‘thorp,’ ‘village;’ full, go. fulls, ‘full;’ beran, go. 
hairan, ‘bear;’ rayed, go. raildls, ‘great.’ 

81a The Half- Vowels are e or g, I, r, w, aaj, I, r, v 
in Gothic, e and g are pronounced as 7/ in certain 
cases, e. g. geoc, go. Jut, ‘ yoke ;’ lyfan, ‘ allow,’ ‘ leave ;’ 
riht, ‘right;’ wa, ‘woe.’ 

82a The only Sibilants are s (which is not, as in 
Gothic, softened between two vowels, but always pre- 
serves the hard sound, e,g. seufon, ‘seven;’ tkissa, ‘of 
these ’) and z. 

83a The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows : 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Kasai. 

Half.voweli. 

Sibilanti. Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k h 

g — 

ng 

y 

C9 >l» 

1 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh 

n 

1 r 

V 

S Z 1 

o 

Labials 

P f 

b — 

m 
F 2 

w 

— u y 
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The Guttural and Labial vocal aspirates {gh and hh) 
are wanting. The sibilants are very defective, but the 
vowels numerous. 

84. On comparing the above alphabets, we obtain 
the following 

BESDLTS. 

The Cerebral consonants, which are so distinctly and 
fully developed in Sanskrit, do not appear at all in the 
other alphabets. To a careful observer, it is manifest 
that the Dental consonants, out of which the Cerebrals 
arose, are pronounced differently in different positions 
in the living languages of Europe ; and, although the 
alphabets of those languages have no characters to 
represent the distinction, it is clear that in pronouncing 
those letters there is the same tendency as that which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. 

85. The Palatals have disappeared from Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, but in Zend and 
English there are ch and j. The English Palatals, 
however, are not etymologically traceable to Sanskrit, 
but are later and independent developments. They 
are, in fact, compound characters, ch being equal to 
t + sh, and j ■= d + French j. In German, z ia & 
similar compound, being equal to < + s. 

86 . The Sanskrit alphabet contains ten aspirates; 
Zend, four, besides qh and d ; Greek, three ; Latin, two ; 
Gothic has three ; Anglo-Saxon, four ; and English and 
German three each. It is possible that some of the 
characters represent two aspirates each, the mute and 
vocal, as is the case with the English th. But even if 
this be so, the other alphabets are much less fully 
provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit. 
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87. The nasals and half-vowels have suffered little 
diminution, though the Zend has no I, the Greek no y, 
and the German no w. 

88. The Zend and English have each four sibilants ; 
Sanskrit and German, three ; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two ; and Latin only one. 

89 . The vowels are abundantly represented, and 
have acquired many new combinations in modem alpha- 
bets. 

90. The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of the principal languages of the 
Indo-European family shows that the effect of change 
has not been to perfect, but to mutilate, the system of 
consonants, and not to simplify the vowels, but to ren- 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowels 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical. 
Those which are formed principally by the throat, the 
Gutturals, have exactly the same number, corresponding 
to them in all respects, formed in the centre of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. 

91. The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more obvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upon the order of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet, — Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncing a letter from each organ in this order, the 
difference between them becomes more obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct. No one can 
fail to recognise the organic relation of such a series of 
letters as the following, if the Consonants be pronounced 
with the sound of a in hxid before or after them : g, b, 
d; k, p, t ; ng, m, n ; y, w, 1; z, sh, s; a, u, i. 

92 . All the modem languages of this family, how- 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised the 
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nation, present only mutilated and fragmentary alpha- 
bets compared with what we find in use at the earliest 
period, and in immediate proximity to the primitive 
abode from which the different tribes diverged. The 
Indo-European family, therefore, did not begin with a 
defective instrument of speech which required to be 
filled up and polished by subsequent use in order to 
attain its perfection. The earliest is its most perfect 
form. It appeai-8 to us at once in vigorous maturity, 
and fully equipped for the service which it has to per- 
form. This circumstance deserves consideration in en- 
deavouring to decide the much vexed question of the 
origin of language. 

THE TKANSMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 

93 . A remarkable modification of some of the con- 
sonants distinguishes three different divisions of the 
Indo-European languages. We owe the discovery, esta- 
blishment, and full illustration of this fact to Eask and 
Grimm. The variation thus brought to light is not 
confined to a few isolated instances, but affects the mass 
of the languages. It appears as a general law regulat- 
ing the development of later out of earlier languages. 

94. The terms later and earliet', however, in this con- 
nection are not used in a chronological sense ; for a lan- 
guage which is here said to belong to a later stage may 
have existed and had a bterature centuries before one 
which belongs to an earlier stage. If, for instance, A 
and B be two languages which both have the same con- 
sonants in words etymologically the same — e. g. gr. ^vyov 
and 1. jugum, which both have g in the middle of the 
word — and if C and D be two other languages which 
are like each other in this respect, but both differ alike 
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from A and B — e. g. go. juh and e. yoke^ which both 
have k in place of the g in the former languages — then 
C and D are in the second stage of development, and are 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does not, however, follow, 
because A and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously ; nor, because C and D both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time ; nor does it follow 
that A and B were spoken and written before C and D. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection with the chronological order in which we 
find their literature. Still a language of the second 
division must have sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

95 . To the of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as many others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, with several besides. The third division consists 
only of the High German. 

96 . This distinction has nothing to do with gram- 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English, though 
they belong to the same division, differ more widely in 
their grammatical forms than English and German, 
which belong to different divisions. The difference affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
— the consonants employed in the Roots and Stems of 
words. Thus, s. 'pitf, gr. iraTrip, 1. pater, belong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
in the middle of the word. But go. fadar, a. s. fader, 
e. father, belong to the second division, all having / 
instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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have d (possibly pronounced dh), and the last th (pro- 
nounced dh), for t of the first division. Again, we have 
s. hvam, gr. (Doric) tv, 1. tu, in the first division ; go. 
thu, a. s. thu, e. thou, of the second ; and ger. du, of 
the third, where t, th, and d respectively distinguish 
the three divisions. 

97m This law does not, however, extend to all the 
consonants. It has no influence upon the nasals, half- 
vowels, and sibilants, but is confined to the mute and 
vocal consonants, with their aspirates. These in the 
oldest alphabet were k, kh, g, gh ; t, th, d, dh ; p, ph, 
b, bh. The two series of aspirates have to be reduced 
to one, so that there will then be in each organ three 
classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of languages. Their relation to one another requires 
that they should be arranged in the following order : 
Vocals, g,d, b; Mutes, k, t, p ; Aspirates, gh, kh, dh, th, 
bh, ph. Thus, when a word has a Vocal consonant in 
any of the first division of languages, the same word 
has a Mute in the second, and an Aspirate in the third. 
Again, if in the first division the word has a Mute 
consonant, it has an Aspirate in the second, and a Vocal 
in the third. And, further, if in the first division the 
word has an Aspirate, it has a Vocal in the second, and 
a Mute in the third. The order of succession is always 
the same. 

98 . Many words seem irreconcilable with this law, 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif- 
ferent characters in different languages, e.g. ph in Sans- 
krit, / in Latin and English, / and v in German. It 
must be remembered that these letters are identical, as 
far as the present law is concerned, which has to do 
with sounds, and not with the characters in which they 
are written. Another circumstance requires to be 
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borne in mind, i. e. that, in their cultivated or ‘ classical ’ 
state, languages often contain an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous elements. The modern High Grerman 
contains many Low German forms, and oftentimes the 
same word fluctuates between the two systems. The 
intimate intercourse of the people, who, in the heart of 
Germany, spoke languages which belonged to two of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literature, have 
indelibly stamped this mixed character upon the lan- 
guage of the country. Thus, for 1. f rater, e. brother, 
we have ger. bruder, where the b is characteristic of 
Low German, and d of the High German. In old 
High German we find pruodar, where both consonants 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
1. fui, e. be, we have ger. bin, but in old High Ger- 
man pirn. 

99. The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. G, K, gh ; n, T, dh ; b, 
p, BH, where words in the first division of languages 
have Vocal consonants; — K, gh, g; t, dh, d; p, bh, b, 
where words in languages of the first division have 
Mute consonants ; — gh, g, k ; dh, d, t ; bh, b, p, where 
words in languages of the first division have Aspirates. 

100 . It may fairly be presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters in the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and before the documents were secured from 
which our illustrations must be derived, they had all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which have affected the history of mankind. 
For all thoughts, feelings, and experiences leave their 
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impress upon the language in which they are commu- 
nicated. There must therefore be many apparent 
exceptions and deviations from the original law of 
development. These exceptions and deviations, how- 
ever, further discoveries may, by correcting our concep- 
tions of the laws themselves, show to be the normal 
results of an imerring force. 

101 . The following list contains an illustration of 
each series : 


g k gh 

1, jufum 

e. yoke 

ger. joch 

d t dh 

odi 

hate 

haaacn 

b p bh 

labium 

Up 

lefte (o.g.) 

k gh g 

dooeo 

teaota 

zeircn 

t dh d 

frater 

brother 

pruodar (o.g.) 

p bh b 

septem 

seven 

sieben 

gh g k 

trabere 

drag 

trakan (o.g.) 

dh d t 

^vyarijp 

daughter 

tochter 

bh b p 

togas 

beech 

puocha (o.g.) 


102 . The Guttural aspirate is lost in the pronun- 
ciation of modem English. The letters in some cases 
are written, but not pronoimced, as gh in hough ; 
sometimes they are not written, as in how ; but in the 
above word, teach, ch is preserved in writing, but 
with an altered pronunciation. In German the sound 
of the Dental aspirates is lost, and its place supplied by 
the sibilant s, as in the above example hassen. A 
similar change has taken place in English, and is even 
now hardly completed, that is, in the ending of the 
3rd Sing. Pres., th becoming s, e.g. hates, hateth. In 
Latin the Guttural aspirates are represented by h, as 
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in trahere, and the Dental aspirates are changed to 
Labial aspirates, e.g. fumua; 2f»7p, fera ; Sfvpa, 

fores. 

103 . A singular fact is observable in German, which 
illustrates the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages. When Dental or Labial aspirates 
occur, the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e.g. pfeffe)', zehn {z = ts), for English 
pepper, ten, where y? and t of the second class are pre- 
served, and / and s of the third added. Sometimes 
the preceding letter is assimilated, and the aspirate 
becomes doubled, e. g. hotten, hassen, for English /tope, 
^te, from /topfen, katsen. 

104 . For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to Grimm, Geachickte der Deutschen Sprache, 
i. pp. 392 — 434, 1st ed. 
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IV. EOOTS. 

105 . The Latin word dicitur, ‘ it is said,’ is found, 
on examination, to consist of several parts of different 
origin. It may be thus divided, dic-l-t-u-r. The letter 
r is in Latin distinctive of the Passive voice, and the 
u by which it is here preceded is a connecting vowel 
which has no effect on the meaning of the word. When 
these two letters are removed, there remains dieit, ‘ it 
says.’ Again, t expresses the Third Person Singular, 
answering to the English pronoun ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘it;’ 
and i is another connecting vowel. When these are 
removed, we have the monosyllable dicy which is called 
the ‘ root ’ of the word. 

106 . All primitive verbs in the Indo-European lan- 
guages may be similarly reduced to monosyllabi® roots. 
These roots, however, have no meaning, and, as far as 
we know, were never thus used in ordinary speech. 
Such words as the Imperatives die, fac, etc. form no 
real exception, seeing that this is not their original 
form, but the result of abbreviation. For the sake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imperative have been 
dropped, and the words have retained the meanings 
which the terminations gave them. The roots, not 
having had such terminations, have acquired no dis- 
tinctive meaning, and are therefore incapable of being 
used in such languages as those of the Indo-European 
family. 
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107 « It has sometimes been assumed that before 
terminations were used the roots were placed one after 
another, as in Chinese, and acquired a meaning from 
their position. The system of affixes is supposed to be 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the state of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phrases ‘ I have seen,’ ‘ you 
have seen,’ ‘they have seen,’ express three different 
meanings, not from any change in the terminations, but 
from the use of different words. In Latin, ‘vidi,’ 
‘vidistis,’ ‘viderunt,’ by a mere change in the termi- 
nations of one word, express the same three meanings. 
We have historical proof, therefore, of a system of affixes 
changing to monosyllabic words. But within the range 
of the Indo-European family we have no historical evi- 
dence, and no literary remains, to show that languages 
once consisting of monosyllabic roots changed to a 
system of affixes. The oldest rem ains which we have 
of these languages exhibit them in the possession of 
grammatical forms, and the older the remains the more 
perfect are the terminations. 

108 . The fact that in these languages each root 
consists of one syllable has caused them to he called 
‘Monosyllabic,’ in distinction from the Semitic lan- 
guages, which are also inflected, but their roots, for the 
most part, consist of three consonants or two syllables. 
They are therefore called ‘ triliteral ’ or ‘ dissyllabic.’ 
The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic roots 
are derivatives from monosyllables, is not yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, or do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system. 

109 . There is a singular contrast between the gram- 
matical system of the Indo-European and that of the 
Semitic languages, the one being dependent chiefly 
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upon external, the other upon intei'nal changes. • The 
modification of meaning in Semitic verbs is brought 
about chiefly by a change in the vowels between the 
root consonants. The variation of verbs in the Indo- 
European languages results mainly from the syllables 
prefixed or added to the roots. Hence the vowels are 
much more numerous and complex in the former than 
in the latter class of languages, e. g. Arabic, katala, 
‘he killed;’ kuiila, ‘he was killed;’ Hebrew, kdtel, 
‘ killing ;’ katul, ‘ killed.’ In corresponding forms of 
the Latin the root remains unchanged: landavit, ‘he 
praised ; ’ laudatus est, ‘ he was praised ; ’ laudauB, 
‘ praising ; ’ latidatna, ‘ praised.’ 

110 . In the Chinese system the primary elements of 
language follow one another without undergoing any of 
those changes of form which characterise the above two 
families of inflected languages. The meaning of words 
is the result of their relative position, and not of gram- 
matical forms. Thus shul, ‘ water,’ and sheu, ‘ hand, ’ 
when placed together, shwl sheu, mean ‘helmsman;’ 
jhi, ‘ sun,’ and tsi, ‘ son,’ form jhi tse, ‘ day.’ 

111 . The Boots, therefore, of the Indo-European 
languages are the primary elements of words which, 
by internal modification or external addition, acquire an 
almost endless variety of meanings. They may consist 
of any number of letters, forming but one syllable, 
e. g. i, as in s. i-mds, gr. t-fiev, 1. i-mus ; and sJcand, as in 
1. scand-o. At the end of verbal roots, however, a and 
du do not occur. Almost every other combination is 
admissible. 

IIZ. It is not possible at present to say with cer- 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed. Nor is there any clear connection be- 
tween sound and sense in most of them. That nh-ofiai 
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should mean ‘ fly,’ and KSi-nat ‘ lie,’ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of which these words con- 
sist, nor very obviously in the sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have been adopted, but 
none of them appear quite satisfactory. Further dis- 
coveries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. 

113 . The roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as in es-se, ‘ to be ;’ 
da-ie, ‘ to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or name any object, but denote some relation gene- 
rally to the speaker, as in dy-am, ‘ this,’ the nearer ; 
id-am, ‘that,’ the remoter. In accordance with this 
difference of meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Roots Predicative and Roots Demonstrative; the one 
serving to predicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a subject, as 1. ^aufZ-ant, ‘they praise;' whilst the 
other point out (denionstrant) the subject, as 1. laud- 
ant, ‘ they praise.’ The latter are generally employed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example, 
in as-mi, ‘ I am ;’ as-si, ‘ thou art ;’ as-ti, ‘ he is :’ as is 
the verbal root, and mi, si, ti are weakened forms of the 
pronomirud roots ma, sa, ta. 

114 . The VERBAL BOOTS in Sanskrit are divided into 
tea classes, amongst which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows : the first class con- 
tains about 1,000; the second, 70; the third, 20; the 
fourth, 130 ; the fifth, 30; the sixth, 150; the seventh, 
25 ; the eighth, 10 ; the ninth, 52 ; the tenth, a large 
number of primitive verbs as well as the Causative and 
Denominative verbs. 

115 . This is the order followed by Indian gramma- 
rians, but the whole are also arranged in two divisions. 
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or Conjugations. The first of these contains classes 1, 
4, 6, and 10. The second contains classes 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. The distinguishing characteristics of the diffe- 
rent classes, except in the tenth, appear only in what are 
called the Special Tenses, viz. the Present Indicative, the 
Potential, the Imperative, and the single-formed Prete- 
rite. The other parts of the verbs are without these 
distinguishing marks. These two divisions in Sanskrit 
correspond to the two conjugations of Greek verbs ; the 
first to verbs in -to, the second to verbs in -/ju. The first 
conjugation inserts a between the root and the ending, 
e. g. s. hodh-d-mas, ‘ we know ; ’ gr. TUTn-o-fisv, ‘ we 
strike : ’ the second appends the termination immediately 
to the root, e. g. s. dw6sh-mi, ‘ I hate ; ’ gr. ‘ I 

say.’ 

116 . The processes of Gcna and Vriddhi need here 
to be noticed. The former, Gcna, in Sanskrit, consists 
in prefixing a to another vowel, thus changing i or i to 
e (a + i), u or w to d (a + u), and r or f to ar (a + r). 
The latter, Vriddhi, prefixes d in a similar way, and 
changes a or d to d (a + a) ; i or ^ to di (a-t-i); w or d 
to du (a + n), and r or f to dr (a + r). 

117 . The First Conjugation inserts a between the 
root and the ending. The four classes of which it con- 
sists are distinguished principally by the use or omis- 
sion of guna and the position of the accent. The First 
Class both gunaes and accents the root vowel. Thus 
budh becomes bd'dh-a-ti, ‘ he knows.’ The Sixth Claes 
does not guna the root vowel, and places the accent on 
the connecting vowel: tud becomes tud-d-ti, ‘he strikes.’ 
Those verbs which have a as their root vowel, since it is 
not affected by guna, can of course be known as be- 
longing to the first or sixth class only by the position of 
the accent. Lup, vid, etc. of the sixth class have no 
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guna, but insert a nasal in the root, e. g. s. lump-d-ti, 
‘ he splits,’ 1. rump-i-t ; s. vmd-d-ti, ‘ he finds.’ 

118 . In Greek the connecting vowel has become e 

(before nasals o) : ’Kei'jr-s-TS, ‘you leave;’ <f>sijy-£-T£, ‘you 
flee ;’ \£iir-o-fji£v, ‘ we leave ;’ <j>£vy-o-fjL£v, ‘ we flee.’ The 
guna-vowel has also become £, as is seen by comparing 
the above forms with £-\nr-op, ‘ I left ;’ £-^vy-ov, ‘ I fled.’ 
These being gunaed belong to the first, but yXl^-o-fiai, 
without guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two classes in Greek 
as in Sanskrit. The third conjugation in Latin fur- 
nishes analogous examples. The connecting vowel has 
become i (before nt it has become u), e. g. leg-i-mus, 
‘ we read ; ’ Ug-u-nt, ‘ they read.’ In Gothic the con- 
necting vowel is a or i. Thus haitan, ‘ to be named,’ 
has in the Sing, hait-a, hait-i-a, hait-i-th, and in the 
PI. hait-a-m, hait-i-th, hait-a-nd, where the a appears 
before a nasal, like o in Greek, u in Latin, and d in 
Sanskrit. The guna-vowel appears as i. Thus hin 
becomes ‘I germinate’ {ei being for i + i), and 

hug becomes biuga, ‘ I bend.’ A radical a, being inca- 
pable of guna, as in Sanskrit, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. far-i-th, ‘ he wanders,’ for s. chdr-a-ti ; or it be- 
comes i, qvim-i-th, ‘ he comes,’ for s. gdm-a-ti. In 
some cases this derived i, being looked upon as primi- 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. greipa, ‘ I grasp,’ for s. grabh-d-mi. 
Almost all the Germanic Strong Verbs belong to tbe 
first class in Sanskrit. 

119 . It is interesting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in different languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 
of being gunaed, e. g. s. gd'h-a-ti, ‘he covers,’ from 
guh ; gr. rpt'/Sw, ‘ I rub,’ from rpifi--, 1. duco, ‘ I lead,’ 
from due- ; go. ua-luk-i-th, ‘ he unlocks,’ from luk, 
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Each language avails itself of this liberty, without any 
dependence upon the rest for the individual instances 
which occur. 

120 . The analogy in the influence of the nasal con- 
sonants upon the connecting vowel in different lang^uages 
is also remarkable. In Sanskrit the vowel a becomes 
strengthened to a, in Greek e is strengthened to o, in 
Latin i is strengthened to u, and in Gothic i is 
strengthened to a. We observe here the operation of 
the same law in having stronger vowels to connect 
nasal consonants than to connect others with the roof. 
At the same time the individual modifications appear 
to have been independently chosen. In Latin the 1st 
Plural has again reduced the stronger to the weaker 
vowel z comp. Ic^-v-mus with IcQ—xxrnt. The n is irre™ 
gnlar in the substantive verb, s-u-m, ‘ I am,’ s-u-mus, 
‘ we are,’ s-u-nt, ‘ they are,’ because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation, which admits no connect- 
ing vowel, e. g. s. as-mi, s-mas (but s-a-nti), gr. 

(for ea-/u), ia-ftlv, sl-al. The w, however, is preserved 
in the Latin vol-u-mvs, ‘ we will,’ if this word is ety- 
mologically connected with the Greek fiovX-o-fiev. 

121. The Fourth Class agrees with the first in 
accenting, and with the sixth in not gunaing, the root- 
vowel. It is further distinguished from both by pre- 
fixing y (or i) before the connecting vowel ; that is, it 
inserts ya between the root and the ending. The verbs 
of this class, therefore, resemble the Passive voice in form, 
and are generally intransitive in meaning, e.g. ndz-ya-t% 
‘he perishes,’ from naz; Jcup-ya-ti, ‘ he is angry,’ from 
hap. The y appears in Greek as e. g. in ySviJw, /SXvfeo, 

So also for iri-yoo, which furnishes 
some of the tenses of m-nlraKW, corresponds to s. pi' -ye 
(Mid.), ‘ I drink.’ After a liquid the y, in the form of 
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t, is soinetimes thrown back into the root, just as 
dfislvcov, ‘ better,’ is for d/ievyav, and "xeipoov, ‘ worse,’ for 
j(epyo)v : e. g. j(a(p-a, ‘ I rejoice,’ for ')(apya>, answering to 
8. hfsh-yd-mi ; and fiaiv-e-rac, ‘ he rages,’ for pbav-ys-Tai, 
answering to s. mdn-ya-ie. Sometimes this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops the root-vowel, e. g. haL-a, ‘ I flame,’ for 
Sa-ya>, s. d-yd-mi. Again, meet with this y in the 
form of e, which, in some cases, must have very closely 
resembled it in pronunciation : for example, in Trurreas, 
‘ of faith,’ where ea is pronounced as one syllable. Thus 
we have wS-ico, ‘ I push,’ for d)S~yo). 

Latin verbs of the third conjugation in -io belong to 
this class, e. g. 1. cup-io, ‘ I desire ; ’ s. kup-yd-mi, ‘ I 
am angry;’ 1. cap-io, ‘I take;’ go. haf-ja, ‘I lift.’ 
Such forms as pi-yu-n, ‘I drink,’ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between two 
vowels, it may be only euphonic. Gothic verbs in -ja 
(= 2 /a) are of this class, e. g. vahs-ja, ‘ I grow’ (wax) ; 
hid-ja, ‘ I beg ’ (bid). When Sanskrit 6 is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to i, and forms with a the 
diphthong ai, e. g. vai-a, ‘ I blow,’ for va-ja ; lai-a, ‘ I 
despise ; ’ sai-a, ‘ I saw.’ 

Probably no roots originally ended in diphthongs. 
Those which now appear in that form resulted from con- 
traction, and belong to this class, e.g. gd'yati, from ga, 
not from gai ; dhdyati, from dha, not from dhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear from the Pai ticiple dd-tas, 
‘ cut off,’ and the Substantive dd-trum, ‘ a sickle.’ 

122. The Tenth Class gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first class, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
inserted between the root and the ending. This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and 
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places the accent on the first vowel of this part. It is 
thus identical in form with the Causative verbs, e. g. 
ehdr-aya-mi, ‘I steal,’ from chur. 

From this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
-aid), -am, -sm, -om, and Latin verbs of the 1st, 2nd, and 
4th conjugations. Slavic verbs in -ayun belong to this 
class, e. g. si. I'ud-ayu-n, ‘ I lament,’ for s. rod-dya-mi, 
‘ I cause to weep.’ In Ctothic we have Ja, the first a 
of aya being dropped (just as in the Latin form -io of 
the fourth conj.). Sometimes the last a is dropped, 
and y changed to i, as in hab-ai-s. This i also is 
dropped before nasals, e. g. hah-a-m,. WTien y is dropped, 
a+a produces 6 in Gothic, which corresponds to d in 
the Latin first conjugation, e. g. go. laig-6-8, ‘ thou 
lickest,’ for s. leh-dya-si ; 1. laud-ds, ‘ thou praisest.’ 
The intermediate step is found in Pracrit, where 
gan-aa-di, ‘ he wanders,’ is for s. gan-dya-ti. 

123 . We now come to the Second Conjuoation of 
Sanskrit verbs, including the other six classes. They 
all affix the ending immediately to the root, without 
any connecting vowel. Four of the classes, however, 
add an inorganic syllable or nasal letter as an enlarge- 
ment of the root. 

124 . The Second Class accents the ‘ heavy ’ termi- 
nations, but before the ‘ light ’ terminations it gunaes 
and accents the root-vowel, e. g. e'mi, ‘ I go ; ’ imds, 

‘ we go.’ ITiis difference of accentuation is not observed 
in Greek, e. g. elfu, Ifiev. Almost all the Greek roots 
which belong to this class end in a vowel, 1, <f>d, fid, Sm, 
srd, Sr). The only root ending in a consonant, which 
immediately adds the terminations, is is, e. g. s. ds-ti, 
gr. i<r-Ti, 1. es-t, go. is-t, ‘ is.’ In Latin i, da, std, fd, 
dd, qua {in-quam), as well as some forms of fer, and 
cel, belong to this class. 
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125 . The Third Class prefixes a syllable of redu- 

plication, and places the accent on this syllable, e. g. 
dddd-ti, ‘be gives;’ dddhd-ti, ‘he puts.’ The Greek 
language has many forms belonging to this class, e. g. 
BiSco-ri, In Latin the second i in 

sisti-t, hibi-t, is a shortened form for Sanskrit d ; seri-t 
for sisi-t, with the common softening of s to r between 
vowels, and the usual change of i to e before r, is 
another instance of a reduplicated form of this class, as 
is indicated by the participle sa-tus. 

126 . The Seventh Class inserts in the root the 
syllable na before the ‘light’ endings, and this is re- 
duced to 71 before ‘ heavy’ endings, being changed, when 
necessary, to a nasal of the same organ with the final 
consonant of the root. In the last case words of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having- 
no connecting vowel. Most of the corresponding words 
in Latin insert a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
first, instead of the second, Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskrit is placed upon na in the first case, 
and upon the endings in the second, e. g. yundj-mi, 
‘I bind;’ yunj-mds, ‘we bind;’ hhindd-mi, ‘I split;’ 
hhind-mds, ‘ we split ; ’ chhindd-mi, ‘ I cut ; ’ chhiml- 
mds, ‘we cut.’ In Latin the corresponding w-ords 
have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere 
nasal, and a connecting vowel inserted, e. g. jung-o, 

‘ I join,’ jung-i-mus ; fiml-o, ‘ I cleave,’ find-i-mus ; 
scind-o, ‘I cut,’ scind-i-mus. In Greek some verbs 
exhibit the characteristics of two classes, a nasal inserted 
and another appended to the root, e. g. \a/i/SaV<», ‘ I 
take,’ Xifitrdvw, ‘ I leave,’ yMvSdva>, ‘ I learn,’ from the 
roots Xa/3, \nr, futS, as in i-\aS~ov etc. In Gothic a 
nasal is inserted in the Present tense of standa, Pret. 
stoth; a. 8. stande, stdd; e. stand, stood. In this word 
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the final consonant d appears to be inorganic, as it does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. A similar phe- 
nomenon appears in nvita, e. mete, compared with s. 
md, ‘to measure.’ 

127 . The Fifth Class adds nu to the root, and this 
syllable is both gunaed and accented before ‘light’ 
endings, but ‘heavy’ endings both prevent guna and 
themselves take the accent, e. g. str-ijA'-mi, ‘ I spread ; ’ 
str-nu-mds, ‘ we spread ; ’ gr. arop-vv-fu (where the 
vowel is lengthened instead of being gunaed), arop-w- 
p.ss. 

128 . The Eighth Class probably ought to be in- 
corporated with the fifth. It is said to add only u to 
the root ; but as all the roots, except one, terminate in 
n, this may easily be supposed to have caused the omis- 
sion of the second n. Guna and accent are the same 
as in the fifth class : ian-6' -mi, ‘ I stretch,’ tan-u-mds, ‘ we 
stretch,’ gr. rdv-v-puu’, av-v-pu, ‘ I complete ;’ lyav-v-pai, 
‘ I delight in ;’ 6\-\v-fu, ‘ I perish,’ from oX-vv-pu 

129 . The Ninth Class adds 7id before ‘ light,’ and 
nt before ‘ heavy ’ endings, and accentuates like the 
fifth class. The Greek has vq before ‘light,’ and vd 
before heavy endings. This is irregularly shortened in 
such forms as ha.K-vo-p.ev, ‘ we bite ; ’ e. g. s. yu-nd'-mi, 
‘ I bind,’ yu-ni-mds, ‘ we bind ; ’ gr. SdpL-vrj-fu, ‘ I tame,’ 
Sdfj.-vd-p.ev ; s. str-nd'-mi, ‘ I strew,’ str-ni-mds, ‘ we 
strew,’ 1. ster-no, ster-ni-mus. 

130 . The following is a brief list of roots which 
may serve further to illustrate the relation of these 
languages one to another. It will have become obvious 
how the modifications of the different classes of roots 
are almost entirely lost in English, thus illustrating 
the progress of phonetic decay. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

ga 

— 


dha 

dd 

Bti-vai 

jna 

znd 

yvu-yai 

wa 

— 

— 

sth& 

std 

arij-vai 

i 

— 

t-re 

iwi 

— 

KV-ttV 

smi 

— 

lui-l-aui 

pri 

fri 


zi 

— 

KH-iiai 

plu 

fru 

n\i-eiv 

zru 

zrav 

KXv-eiv 

Id 

— 

Xi-fiV 

bhu 

ad 


^v-itv 

it-(o 

dru 

— 

1 

1 

bandh 

band 

t-TTlS-OV 

stig 


i-OTix-ov 


ruh 

rudh 

— 

blirfij 

— 

<jiXky-tiv 

raj 

raz 

— 

sach 

— 

iv-Ofiai 

as 

as 

ia-ri 

iksh 

— 

ijT-Of 

jush 

zausha 

ytv-(i» 

diz 

diz 

lliK-VVfjLl 


jva 

|3id-4) 


Latin. 

t Gothic. 

^English.' 

— 

gagg-an 

go 

— 

— 

do-n, do-fiF 

gno-sco 

— 

know 

— 

vi-nds 

wi-nd 

sta-re 

sta-nda 

sta-nd 

i-re 

— 

— 

— 

bau-hs 

hi-gh 


frij-on 

smi-le 

frie-nd 

qui-eo 

— 

— 

plu-o 

— 

floo-d 

clu-eo' 

— 

— 

lu-o 

liu-san 

loo-se 

fu-i 

bau-an 

be . 

ed-o 

it-an 

eat 

— 

— 

— 

fid-0 

bind-an 

bind 

— 

steig-an 

sti-le 

— 

— 

rood, rod 

flag-rare 

bairh-ts 

brigh-t 

— 

reik-8 

rich 

sequ-or 

— 

seek 

es-t 

is 

is 

oc-ulus 

aug-o 

eye' 

gus-tare 

kius-an 

choose 

dic-o 

teih-an 

teach 

▼iv-o 

qiu-s 

quick 
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V. STEMS. 

131. We have seen that in some cases letters or 
syllables intervene between the root of a verb and 
the endings which denote person and number. Thus, 
in the Latin reglt, ‘he rules,’ t, meaning ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘it,’ 
is not added to the simple root reg, hut to the com- 
pound form regi. So, in the Perfect tense rexit, ‘ he 
ruled,’ t is added to another compoimd form consisting 
of reg +8-^1. So also, in nouns, the endings which 
denote case and number are similarly added to a com- 
pound form ; thus, in regerti the sign of the Accusative 
Singular m is added, not to 7'eg, but to I'ege. This com- 
pound form, in distinction from the root, is called a 
stem, in harmony with the same figure of speech. The 
complete word, conveying intelligence, is not the bare 
root, nor the root and the connecting medium, or the 
stem, but the entire tree with its branches and fruit. 

13Z. Nominal Stems of this kind are used with 
case-endings to form primitive nouns, e. g. Gen. S. 
7’egi-8, ‘ of a king ; ’ and without case-endings as the 
first member in compound nouns, e. g. regi-fugium, 
‘ king’s flight.’ 

Different genders are sometimes indicated by dif- 
ferent stems of the same word : dyaS-o-s, ‘ good,’ dyaS-6-v, 
Mas. and Neut., have the same stem dyaSo, but dyaS-g 
Fem. a different one. So in Latin bon-u-s, ‘ good,’ 
Mas., hon-u-m Neut., have the same stem bonu; but 
bon-a Fem. a different one. This distinction is pre- 
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served somewhat incompletely in Gothic, confusedly in 
Anglo-Saxon, and in English the word, e. g. good, is re- 
duced again to its root form, all indication of stem, case, 
and number being lost. The Neuter gender at first 
doubtless was employed in reference to things which 
had no natural distinction of sex. In course of time it 
has, in some languages, acquired a wider application, as 
in English ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
as in French. 

The number of nouns is usually denoted by a modifi- 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanskrit hhyam is some- 
times the ending of the Dative Sing., bhydm the Dat. 
Dual, and bhyas the Dat. Plural. The Dual number, 
which was very carefully employed in earlier times, 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disappeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal living lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb. The Greek preserves it extensively, the Latin 
only in duo and ambo. It is in the Gothic pronoun 
and verb, as well as the Anglo-Saxon pronoun, but 
apparently in no other Germanic language. 

Terminations of Nominal Stems. 

133 > In Sanskrit all the three vowels a, i, u, occur 
at the end of Nominal Stems. They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always either Masculine or 
Neuter. It is represented by a in Zend, and in a few 
cases in Gothic ; by o in Greek and Latin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases changed to u, 
e. g. yUrz-o-s, ‘word;’ B&p-o-v, ‘gift;’ domin-u-s, ‘lord,’ 
domin-o-rum’, regn-u-m, ‘dominion,’ regn-o-mm; s. 
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vrk-a-8, ‘ wolf,’ gr. \vk-o-s, 1. lup~u-8. i occurs iu all three 
genders. It is t or e in Greek, ttoXi-s, TroXe-tas, and i or 
e in Latin, facil-i-s, ‘ easy,’ facil-e-in-, s. vd'ri, ‘ water ;’ 
1. mare, ‘ sea,’ Nom. PI. mari-a. u occurs in the three 
genders. The same letter is preserved in the other 
languages : B.'suri-u-8, go. 8un-u-8, ‘ son ; ’ s. 8wdd-u-8, 
‘ sweet,’ gr. •qS-v-s. The fourth declension in Latin 
furnishes examples. 

134 . The stems ending in the long vowels a, t, -d, 
in Sanskrit, are generally Feminine, seldom Masculine, 
and never Neuter, d is shortened to a in the other 
languages. But the Gothic has 6 in some oblique cases, 
and in the Nominatives ; s6, ‘ that ’ (she), for s. sd, and 
hvo, ‘ who,’ for s. kd. i is often employed in Sanskrit 
and Zend to form Feminine derivatives, e. g. maJuit-i', 
‘ great,’ from mahdt A further addition is made to it 
where it is preserved in Greek and Latin; a or S is 
added in Greek, and c in Latin. Thus, s. swdd-u-8 M., 
8wdd-u N., becomes swdd-i' in the Fern.; but in gr. 
^8-v-s M., ijS-u N., becomes iJS-ei-a in the Fern.; s.jani- 
trt, gr. yspereipa for yepsrpia, 1. genetrix {genetrt-c-s) ; 
\i)arpCs, Gen. \r)<rrpl-S-os, for s. -trt. The placing of 
i a syllable further back, as in >yevtTeipa, frequently 
occurs in the Greek language. We have noticed other 
instances above. But sometimes a much greater change 
occurs in the terminations which we are now consider- 
ing. The i retains its place, but is ultimately changed 
to <r. Thus from Bo\o- is formed SoXo-eirr- by an affix 
which appears in Sanskrit as -vant, and in weaker forms 
as -vat (e.g. dhdna-XBXi Fern.), for which the correspond- 
ing Greek form would be sr. Hence we obtain the 
Fern, hoko-er-ui, then SoXo-etr-ia, and finally the clas- 
sical form So\6-6<r-a-a, ‘ cunning.’ The change of t to a 
sibilant is illustrated by the English pronunciation of t 
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before i in such words as nation. This word may 
also serve to illustrate another change in the Greek 
Feminine termination -to ; for as in ‘ nation ’ the i, after 
giving a sibilant sound to t, is omitted in pronunciation, so 
in such participles as <f>ipova-a, * bearing ’ (for <f>epovr-ia), 
the t disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant ; the only difference being that 
in Greek the writing is adapted to the new sound, 
whilst in English the old spelling is preserved with the 
new pronunciation. In Gothic the long vowel, written 
ei, is followed by an inorganic n in the Present Parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. hhdrant-t, go. bairand-ei-n, ‘ bearing.’ 
Or i is changed to j (y), and followed by 6, e. g. 
frijond-s M., frijond-jo F., ‘ friend ; ’ thiu^s M., thiu-jd 
F., ‘ servant.’ H is rare in Sanskrit. But there occur 
zwazi'u, 1. socrus, ‘ mother-in-law ; ’ bhrd, gr. o^pv-s, 
‘ eyebrow.’ 

135. There are a few instances of stems with 
diphthongal terminations : rdi, ‘ riches,’ becomes rd 
before consonants, and answers to the Latin re ; dyd is 
from the root div, and forms some of its cases from 
dyau. The Nom. Sing, dyaus corresponds to Greek 
Zevs, d being dropped, y changed to f, and d shortened 
to s. The Latin has added i to the stem in Jov-d-s. 
s. g6, ‘ ox,’ is in Zend gau, gr. ySoO, 1. b6 or bov ; s. nau, 
‘ ship,’ gr. vaO-y, 1. nav-i~s. The stem is preserved, with- 
out the additional i, in nau-fragus, ‘ shipwrecked.’ 

136. In Sanskrit Consonant Stems, i. e. stems end- 
ing in consonants, are confined to the letters n, t, s, r. 
Several other consonants occur at the end of roots, 
which are used in the formation of nouns. In Greek 
and Latin a consonant appears sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stem in Sanskrit, e. g. the patronymics in -iS, 
and L pem-dr4s compared with s. pazu, go. faihu, 
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‘ flock ’ (e. fee), s frequently occurs in Sanskrit, and 
serves to explain some otherwise obscure forms in Greek 
and Latin. Thus it appears that the <r in /jJvos, ‘ mind,’ 
yA/of, ‘race,’ belongs to the stem, and therefore the 
genitives fiipsos, yhsos are for fisvsao?, yeveaos. So also 
the first a in Tev^so’-o't, opea-a'i, belongs to the stem, and 
the second only to the case-ending. The compounds 
aaKss-TToXos, ‘ wielding the spear,’ TsKss-<f>opo5, ‘ com- 
pleting,’ preserve the original <r in the first member of 
the compound. In Latin this s coming between two 
vowels is softened to r, e. g. germs, ‘ race,’ generis. 
An analogous modification of the preceding vowel also 
takes place in these two languages; the Nom. Sing, 
having o for e in Greek, and u for e in Latin, a change 
similar to that which occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before nasal consonants. 

137 . In Sanskrit the stem sometimes assumes three 
different forms — the ‘ strong,’ ‘ middle,’ and ‘ weak.’ 
The ‘ strong ’ forms are used with the lightest case- 
endings, the ‘ weak ’ with the heaviest, and the ‘ middle ’ 
with those of intermediate weight : e. g. rmd, ‘ weep,’ has 
a reduplicated preterite, the participle of which has 
Acc. Sing. M. rurud-wa'ns-am, Loc. Plu. M. and N. 
rurud-wdt-su, Gen. Sing. M. rurud-ush-as, where the 
stem ends in the strong -wans, the middle -ruat, and 
the weak -ush. More generally the stem has but two 
forms, when the ‘ weak ’ includes the ‘ middle ’ and 
‘ weak ’ in the previous classification. The ‘ weak,’ in 
the division into three, only includes the Gen. M. and 
N. of the three numbers. The eight cases of Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided into two classes — the 
‘strong,’ those which have the strong stem-, and the 
‘ weak,’ those which have the rveak stem. The follow- 
ing example will show which they are : — 
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Strong Cases. 

Weak Cases. 

Sing . — Nona. Voc. 

bhar-an(t), ‘ bearing ’ 

Acc. 

bhar-ant-am 


Instr. 


bhir-at-a. 

Dat. 


bbar-at-e 

Abl. 


bb4r-at-as 

Gen. 


bh4r-at-as 

Loc. 


bbar-at-i 

Dual. — Nom. Voc. Acc. 

bbar-ant-au 


Instr. Dat. Abl. 


bbir-adibbyam 

Gen. Loc. 


bb4r-at-6s 

Plu. — Nona. Voc. 

bhir-ant-as 


Acc. 


bbir-at-as 

Instr. 


bb4r-ad-bbis 

Dat. Abl. 


bbar-ad-bhyas 

Gen. 


bbar-at-am 

Loc. 


bb&r-at-su 


This arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit. The accentuation of words with mono- 
syllabic stems, where this difference of strength in the 
steTTis cannot be made, sometimes coincides with this 
arrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek retains the same position of the accent : e. g. 
s. vak and gr. ott-s are of the same origin, and are thus 
accentuated. 
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Stbomo Cases. 

Weak Cases. 

Sing . — Notn. Voc. 

v&k (‘voice’) 

OTT-C 



Acc. 

T&'ch-aiu 

o?r-a 



Instr. 



vach-&' 


Dat. 



vach-c' 


Abl. 



vach-ds 


Gen. 



vach-ds 

orr-dc 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 



vach-i' 

dTT-i 

Dual. — Acc. Voc. 

vk'ch-ku 

07T-« 



Instr. Abl. 



vdg-bhyd'ra 


Dat. 



vdg-bhyd'm 

tn-oiy 

Gen. Loc. 



vdch-6's 


Plu, — Nom. Voc. 

vk'ch-as 

OTT-lf 



Acc. 

v&'ch-as 

OTT-ff 



Instr. 



vfig-bhis 


Dat. Abl. 



vdg-bhjds 


Gen. 



vfich-a'm 

OTT-llj' 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 



vdk-shii 

6rr^iri 


The Acc. Plu. is here placed among the strong cases, 
because of the position of the accent. Again, in Trarep, 
fir)Tep, Svyarsp, the s is dropped only in the weak cases. 
In Gothic also a is dropped before r and changed to i 
before n in the weak cases : e. g. brothar becomes in the 
Dat. brdthr, Gen. bi'dthra ; ahan, Dat. ahin, Gen. ahins. 

138 . When a case-ending which begins with a 
vowel has to be added to a stem which ends in a vowel, 
a euphonic consonant is inserted between them, e. g. in 
the Instr. Sing, and Gen. PI. in Sanskrit, n ; in the Gen. 
PI. of three declensions in Latin, r. 
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VI. FORMATION OF CASES. 

139 . In Sanskrit and Zend there are eight cases, 
of which the Greek preserves ovXy five-, the Latin, six-, 
the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, ; and English, none. 
Some isolated instances remain in different languages, 
of a case which no longer forms part of their grammar ; 
as, for instance, single words referable to the Locative 
case in Greek and Latin. 

THE NOMINATIVE SIN6ULAB. 

140 . The sign of the Nominative Case Singular, in 

the Masculine and Feminine, is s. It forms 6 with a 
preceding a, sometimes in Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It is omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants, the latter of these is also 
dropped, e. g. Nom. hihhrat, ‘ bearer,’ for bihbrats ; 
tuddn Nom., ‘ striker,’ for tudants. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. Nom. afs, ‘ water.’ Stems in n omit 
this letter as well as the Nominative sign, lengthening 
the preceding vowel as a compensation, e. g. Nom. 
dhani', ‘ rich,’ from dhanin ; Nom. rd'jd, from ra'jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, except that the vowel is 
lengthened only in monosyllables, e. g. Nom. spd, 
‘ dog,’ from zpan ; ashava, ‘ pure,’ from ashavan. 
Stems in -ar, -as omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom. sign, lengthening the preceding vowel whea 
short, e. g. Nom father,’ from pitar; data', ‘ giver,’ 
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from datar. The Zend omits the lengthening of the 
short vowel, e. g. Nom. hrdta, data. Stems in -as omit 
the Nom. sign, and lengthen the preceding vowel, e. g. 
Nom. d'Cmnands, ‘ evil-minded,’ from durmanas. Of 
vowel stems the Feminines in -d always, and those in 
generally, omit the Nominative sign, e. g. Nom. zivd 
from ziva, Nom. nadl from nadi, but Nom. bkts from 
bhi. 

The Greek and Latin languages preserve the Nom. 
sign in consonant stems, omitting the stem consonant 
if it be a Dental, e. g. xdpi-s for yapir-s, virtu-s for 
virtut-s. So also riSei-s, aman-s, for tiBsvt-s, amant-s. 
But Gutturals and Labials in the stem are preserved, 
e. g. KopaK-s, \ai\aTT-s, lex (leg-s). Greek stems in -v 
sometimes preserve this consonant, and sometimes the 
Nominative sign, but never both, and generally a pre- 
ceding short vowel is lengthened, e. g. p,e\a-s {fieXap-), 
Tspr}v {repev). In Latin there is the same diversity, and 
in many cases both consonants are omitted, e. g. sanguis 
(sanguin-), flumen (flumin-), homo (homin-). -p is 
generally preserved and the Nom. sign omitted: Sap, 
‘ spring ’ (cap-), but pApro-s, ‘ witness ’ (papTvp-). The 
stem consonant r is likewise preserved in Latin, and the 
Nom. sign omitted, e. g. marmor, ver. Stems in j 
lengthen the preceding vowel, as in Sanskrit, to com- 
pensate for the omission of the stem consonant or of 
the Nom. sign, e. g. Bvarpepgs- from 8v(rp,€P€(r-, Gen. 
Bva-p.evs{a)-os. The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words mos, flos, etc., where the s may be regarded 
either as belonging to the stem and softened to r between 
two vowels in the oblique cases, or as being the Nom. 
sign before which the stem consonant is dropped. 

In Gothic a and i are omitted before the Nom. sign 
where it is possible, that is, in all but monosyllabic 
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words and such words as harja, ‘an army.’ The a is 
weakened, however, to i in the Gen. harjis : ji thus 
formed are often contracted to ei ( = i), in other cases 
diminished to i or altogether dropped, e. g. wulf-s, ‘ a 
wolf gasts, ‘ a guest ; ’ althei-8, ‘ old ; ’ suti-s, ‘ sweet ; ’ 
gamein-8, ‘ common.’ After r the Nom. sign is some- 
times omitted, e. g. vair, ‘ man ; ’ Jingr-8, ‘ finger.’ va 
after a long vowel loses a in the Nom., and after a 
short vowel the v is also changed to u, e. g. 8naiv-8, 
‘snow;’ qviu-8, ‘living.’ n is dropped, but nd is fully 
preserved before the Nom. sign, e. g. Nom. ahma, 
‘ mind,’ from ahman; bairand-8, ‘bearing.’ The win 
Feminines, preceded by 6 or ei, is inorganic, e. g. 
viduvdn, s. vidhava, 1. vidua ; quivdn, s. jivd'. 

The Neuter has no special form for the Nominative 
case; the Accusative form is used in its stead. 

141 . The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative case Masculine and Feminine : 
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THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

142 . The sign of the Accusative Singular is m in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and perhaps in the English word 
him. In Greek the sign is v. The Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon preserve this ending only in the Masculine of pro- 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter e, and both having n instead of the original m. 
Thus go. tha-na, a.s. tho-ne,=e. ta-m,, gr. t6-v, 1. is-tu-m. 

A vowel is inserted between the termination and 
consonant stems. Hence we have in s. bhrd'tar-am, 
z. bratar-em, gr. <f>paTop-a (for older ev), 1. fratr-em. 
Monosyllables in i, u, du, develope a half-vowel in 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and 
the Accusative ending, e. g. bhiy-am, suv-am, nd'v-am, 
from bhi, ‘ fear sd, ‘ sow ndu, ‘ ship.’ Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in s-a have probably passed through 
an intermediate stage in -efa, from which the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. /SotrtXe-a from S^aiKsf-a. 
So also the Latin forms su-em, grii-em may have been 
formed from the stems suv-, gruv-, like bov-em. Other- 
wise em may have been irregularly added instead 
of m to make the words dissyllabic. Accusatives like 
ignem should be divided into igne-m, since the stem 
ends in i or e. 

Stems in -a in Sanskrit, and the corresponding forms 
in other languages, take m as the Accusative sign in the 
Neuter, and the form thus obtained is employed for the 
Nominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. Neut. s. zdyana-m, 
‘ a bed,’ z. zayane-m, gr. Sa>po-v, 1. donu-m. Other 
Neuter stems have no sign for either Nominative or 
Accusative, but employ the unaltered stem in their 
place. Final s in Greek and s in Latin belong to the 

a 2 
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stem, e. g. yipos, gemis. In the cases where this letter 
would come to stand between two vowels, it is dropped 
in Greek and softened to r in Latin, e. g. Gen. ysve-os, 
generis. Some Greek adjectives and participles have 
final s in the neuter, jMobably only as a euphonic sub- 
stitute for T, which cannot stand at the end of a word, 
e. g. TETu^os, Tepas, for Tsrv(f>oT-, rspar - ; like irpos for 
irporl when the i was dropped. Or it may have been 
added, by a false analogy, to the Nom., and then to the 
Acc., just as in Latin we have felix Nom. and Acc. 
Neut. for felic. In Gothic the Neuter omits the Accu- 
sative sign even in the a stems, e. g. daur, ‘ door,’ for 
8. dwa'ram. In Anglo-Saxon duru is placed by Kask in 
the third class of his third declension, which consists of 
Feminine substantives. It has there the same form 
for Nom. and Acc., and u may be regarded as a weakened 
form of a, as in gifu for go. giba. But it has also 
some of the forms of the Neuter substantives of the first 
declension, which have no case sign in the Accusative. 
Stems in ja drop a, changing they to i in Gothic, and 
this again to e in Anglo-Saxon, e. g. go. reild, a. s. rtce, 
8. rd'jya-m. The Gothic has no Neuter stems in i, and 
only one in u, i. e. faihu, for which the Anglo-Saxon 
has feoh (e. fee), dropping the stem-vowel. 

Pronominal Neuter Stems form the Accusative with 
t in Sanskrit, d in Zend, t in Greek, d (for t) in Latin, 
t (with the addition of a) in Gothic, t in Anglo-Saxon, 
which also remains in English : e. g. s. (i-t wanting) 
ta-t, kcp-t ; z. (i-d wanting) ta-d, ka-d ; gr. {i-r wanting) 
To-T, o-T, as in or-rt ; L i-d, is-tu-d, quo-d ; go. i-ta, 
tha-ta, kwa-ta ; a. s. hi-t, thce-t, hwce-t ; e. i-t, tha-t, 
wha-t. The Greek language generally drops t when 
final. Hence we have to, 6, for the above forms. For 
the sake of uniformity the Vedic kat is used above 
instead of the s. chit. 
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va-m azpe-m 1wiro-v equu-m vulf wulf wolf 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL SINGULAR. 

14i4;i The Insti'umental case remains in but few 
languages. The sign of this case is a in the Vedas, 
forming, with a stems, a for a+a, or connected with 
them by y, and thus forming -aya, e. g. mahitiva', from 
mahitwd, ‘ greatness ; ’ uruyCi, from writ, ‘ great.’ In 
later Sanskrit this case-ending is connected with a 
stems by n. It is then shortened, and the preceding 
a is changed to e, e. g. dzwena from dzwa. But with 
other vowel-stems the d is preserved long, and the stem- 
vowel not changed, e. g. agyii-nd, sdnu^nd. The 
pronouns of the first and second person have the same 
form as in the Vedas, e. g. ma-yd, twa-yd, from ma, 
twa. Pdti and adkhi change i to y and do not insert 
n, e. g. pdty-d, sdkky-d. Feminines do not insert n, 
but change d of the stem to ay, e. g. dzway-d, from 
dzwd, ‘ mare.’ The Greek and Latin languages have 
not this case. Some remains of it appear in the Ger- 
manic languages. In Gothic, the, ‘ by that ; ’ hve, ‘ by 
what ; ’ sve, ‘ by such.’ In Anglo-Saxon, thd, hu (for 
hwd, probably to distinguish it from the Nora. Sing. 
Masc. of the Interrogative pronoun), sivd, and in Eng- 
lish thus (irregular for tho), how (derived from the 
a. s. /m, the same reason probably holding against 
the regular form who), and so. The meaning and form 
of these words justify their being referred to the Instru- 
mental case. The way in which both forms sva and 
sve in Gothic occur, induces Grimm (Geschichte etc., 
929) to think they are both ultimately derivable from 
the same source, and have distributed between them the 
words and meanings which, according to the analogy 
of hve, would have belonged to sve alone, if sva had not 
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come into use. The above forms are the only instances 
of an Instrumental case traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as Old German, contains many 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, e. g. 
fyrene sweorde, ‘with a fiery sword’ (Caedmon, 18, 17 ; 
95, 8). 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend words in 
the Instrumental case : 



m. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Sans, izwe-n-a 

mahitwa 

&zway-a 

paty-a 

pri'ty-a 

Zend. 

azpa 

data 

hizvay-a 

patay-a 

afriti 


m. 

f. 

m.f. 

f. 

m. 

S. 

sunu-n-4 

kanw-a 

gkv-a 

va'ch-a 

bharat-a 

Z. 

pazv-a 

tanv-a 

gav-a 

vach-a 

barent-a 


m. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

s. 

izman-^ 

namn-a 

bhra'tr-a 

duhitr-a 

vacbas-a 

z. 

azman-a 

naman-a 

br^thr-a 

dughdher-a 

vachanh-i 


THE dati\t: singular. 

145. The original Dative case has been more ex- 
tensively preserved than the Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanskrit is e, and with Feminine stems in d, and poly- 
syllables in i, u, it becomes di, preceded by dy instead 
of d, e. g. diwdy-di from dzivd. Masculine stems in /, 
u, are gunaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is e. 
Neuter vowel stems insert n. The same sign is pre- 
served in Zend, but di is preceded by ay instead of dy. 
Masculine a stems make dya ( = a + ay-f-a=a + e-f-a) 
in Sanskrit, and ai ( = a+ai = a + e) in Zend. I'he use 
of guna is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
is called the Dative in Greek and Latin corresponds in 
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origin to the Sanskrit Locative, and will be considered 
in connection with that case. 

In Latin the ending is i. If in Latin as in Greek 
this case was originally the Locative case, the long 
(juantity of the final vowel must be referred to a 
general tendency in the Latin language which increases 
the quantity of this vowel at the end of a word without 
organic cause. To the general rule that final i is long 
there are but very few, and those isolated, exceptions. 
Although, therefore, the quantity of this vowel induces 
Bopp to regard this case in Latin as originally a Dative, 
yet the great probability that Greek and Latin both 
adopted the same course, and the existence of a suffi- 
cient reason in the genius of the Latin language to 
account for the subsequent change of quantity in the 
vowel, justify our regarding the Latin Dative as origi- 
nally a Locative case. 

In Gothic this Dative ending is entirely lost, unless the 
i in gibai (for giba-i) be regarded as a remains of it in 
the Feminine d stems. The gunaed forms of the stems 
in i, i, u, u, are retained ; but in the first of these cases 
the final i is dropped, e. g. gasta (for gastai), anstai, 
sunau, kinnau, from gasti-, ansti-, sunu-, kinnu-. 

146. The Pronouns are in so far peculiar that in 
several cases, of which tjie Dative is the first that comes 
under our notice, they insert the syllable sma between 
the stem and the case-ending. This syllable is capable 
of many modifications by omission of one or other of 
the letters, and by euphonic changes. It appears con- 
sequently in many fragmentary forms in different lan- 
guages; e. g. the Dat. Sing, of ka is kdsmdi, ‘to whom? ’ 
( = ka + 8ma + e). The syllable appears in Zend as hma, 
in Pracrit as mha. This inversion of letters resembles 
that in the English word ^vho for the Anglo-Saxon htva. 
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and it renders less startling the connection between the 
Sanskrit sma and the Gothic usa: thes, being a Dental, 
changes the preceding Labial m to the corresponding 
Dental n. It thus becomes easy to identify the English 
us and the Sanskrit asmdn. For, as s. asmdn is pro- 
bably for asmans, the vowel being lengthened to com- 
pensate for the 8, it is clearly the same as the go. unsis 
(for u-nsa-s), where s is preserved and n dropped. But 
this unsis has already become in Anglo-Saxon as 
well as English, merely by that system of abbreviation 
which Home Tooke so convincingly showed to be an 
inherent characteristic in the history of language. This 
particle, however, assumes no less than six different 
forms in Gothic, viz. nsa, zva, gka, gqva, mma, and s. 
The first, nsa, occurs in the Accus., Dat., and Gen. Plur. 
of the first personal pronoun, and the second, zva, in 
the same parts of the second personal pronoun, i. e. 
u-ns-, ‘ us,’ u-nsi-8, ‘ to us,’ u-nsa-ra, ‘ of us ; ’ i-zvi-s, 
‘you,’ i-zvi-8, ‘to you,’ i-zva-ra, ‘of you.’ In the 
corresponding cases of the Dual the first person has gka, 
and the second gqva, i. e. u-ghi-s, ‘ us two,’ u-ghi-s, 
‘ to us two,’ {u-gka-ra ) ; i-gqvi-s, ‘ you two,’ i-gq^yi-s, 
‘ to you two ’ i-gqva-ra, ‘ of you two.’ The g here 
stands for n (ng before Gutturals). The fifth form, 
mma, occurs in such Datives as i-mma, ‘ to it,’ hi-mma, 
‘to him,’ hva-mma, ‘to whom?’ where mm is by 
assimilation for sm. The sixth form, s, appears in the 
Datives, mis, ‘ to me,’ thus, ‘ to thee,’ sis, ‘ to one’s 
self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin ’to the s in the 
Nom. Plur. veis, ‘ we,’ and jus, ‘ you.’ 

In the Feminine forms of the third personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, Genitive, and Locative Sing, end 
in sy-di, sy-ds, sy-dm, of which the first part sy may 
be fox smy, and this for fiwf,an ordinary Feminine equiva- 
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lent in Sanskrit for ama. A confirmation of this view 
is obtained from the Zend, which preserves forms like 
yahmya for s. ya-ay-am. For Zend hmy presupposes 
a Sanskrit mit. In Gothic, d is a Feminine tennination, 
which would give the form srao to this particle. If 
then m be dropped as in Sanskrit, the remainder so 
serves to explain sucli words as Gen. Sing. thi-z6-s, the 
8 being regularly softened to z between two vowels, as 
it is in Latin to r. 

In Anglo-Saxon a further change has taken place. 

The Gothic nsa has perhaps entirely disappeared in the 
Acc. and Dat. u-s, Gen. u-re. The o^v in the Acc. and 
Dat. eoxv, Gen. eoiver, may be an equivalent for the v 
(or w) in the Gothic zva. In the Dual of the first 
person (Acc. and Dat. u-nc, ‘ us two,’ Gen. u-nce-i', ‘ of 
us two ’) and the Dual of the second person (Acc. and 
Dat. i-nc, ‘ you two,’ i-nce-r, ‘ of you two’), the remains 
of this particle are almost as complete as in Gothic. 
Why has the Dual preserved fuller forms than the 
Plural ? Probably because the Dual had, for a long 
time, been of rare use in common language, and the 
antique forms were therefore preserved, whilst the every- 
day use of the Plural caused it to be still further abbre- 
viated. This conjecture is confirmed by the existence 
of u-se-i' as an older poetical form for The fifth 

Gothic form, mma, is represented by m in Dat. hivi, * 
thdm, ivhdm. The s of mis, thus, has disappeared in 
me, the. In the Feminine hire, than'e, as compared 
with the Gothic thi-z6-s, the s appears weakened still 
further to r, and the vowel from 6 to e. In English, as 
the Dual is lost, the third and fourth Gothic forms of 
course disappear. The rest is nearly in the same state 
as in Anglo-Saxon. First person plural, us, our ; second 
person plural, you, your. The Anglo-Saxon e before 
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vowels was pronounced and the mv probably 6, as in 
the vulgar pronunciation of yo, yo-er, for yovu, your, 
at the present day. Him, which was both singular 
and plural in Anglo-Saxon, is now restricted to the 
Singular, and the Plural ‘them’ borrowed from ‘that,’ 
which has no variation of cases. Whom answers to 
hwam. The Feminine r is preserved in her for Anglo- 
Saxon hire. 

In Grreek yfiels or dfifies for a-afis-s, and vfists or 
vfi/jiss for v-afis-s, exhibit the same particle, almost as 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms nos, 
vo-8, it is much abbreviated. 

147. The following instances of the Dative case in 
Pronouns illustrate the use of the particle srna : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 


Nona. Plu. 

asmc 

f I 

\aitixtzj 

veis 

‘we’ 

Acc. Plu. 

isman 


unsis 

‘ us' 

Instr. Plu. 

asmabhis 

— 

— 

‘ by us ’ 

Gen. Plu. 

dsmakam 

ilfuHv 

unsara 

‘ of us ’ 

Nom. Sing. 

k^smai 


hvanima 

(to) whom? 

Abl. Sing. 

yaamat 

— 


‘ from whom 

Loc. Sing. 

tismin 

— 

— 

‘ in that ’ 
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The following list illustrates the Dative case : 



Sanikrlt. 

Zend. 

Uothle. 

Bngliih. 

m. 


azp-ai 

vulfa 

wolf 

f. 

4zway-ai 

bizvay-ili 

gibai 

‘gift’ 

m. 

p4tay-e 

paithy-ai 

gasta 

guest 

f. 

pri'tay-e 

afritay-ai 

anstai 

— 

m. 

sun4v-e 

pazv-e 

Bunau 

son 

f. 

h4nav-S 

tanu-y-e 

kinnau 

chin 

m.f. gdv-4 

gav-6 

— — 

cow 

f. 

yach-c' 

vauh-5 


— 

m. 

bb4rat-S 

barent-d 

fijand 

fiend 

m. 

4zman-e 

azmain>e 

ahmin 

— 

n. 

n4'mn-4 

n4main-6 

namia 

name 

m. 

bhra tr-e 

br4thr-e 

brothr 

brother 

f. 

duhitr-e 

dughdher-e 

daub tar 

daughter 

m. 

datr-e 

datbr-d 

— 

— 

n. 

vachas-e 

vachanh-e 


— 


THE ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

148 . Except in Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin, the 
Ablative has but few representatives. Its sign in the 
above languages is t, d, d, respectively. 

In Sanskrit it is preserved only in the a steins. The 
vowel is lengthened to a, e. g. vfhd-t^ ‘ from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becomes lengthened, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, e. g. vehrkd-d ; i is gunaed, e. g. dfritdi-d, 
‘ benedictione u assumes the forms au, eu, v, av, e. g. 
anfiau-d, ‘mundo,’ ‘from the world;’ mainyeu-d, 
‘ animo,’ ‘ from the mind ; ’ tanau-d, tanv-ad, or 
tanav-a-d, ‘corpore,’ ‘from the body.’ Consonant 
stems insert a connecting vowel, e. g. ap-a-dy ‘ aqua,’ 
‘ from water ; ’ drthr-a-d, ‘ igne,’ ‘ from fire.’ 
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In old Latin inscriptions the vowel stems add d, and 
the consonant stems insert a connecting vowel e, e. g. 
prceda-d, alto-d, maid-d, senatu-d, dictator-e-d. The 
vowel of the a stems is not lengthened. But the long 
quantity of the hnal vowel in the Ablative Sing, of the 
first B-nd second declensions, is probably a compensation 
for the loss of the consonant, i. e. animd for anima-d, 
and animd for animo-d. The termination -met which 
occurs in some pronouns probably originated from the 
particle sma, as Ablative Sing, d-smd-t in Sanskrit; 
though t, in Latin, is irregular for d. Med, ted, though 
used as Accusatives, are probably original Ablatives, 
corresponding to Sanskrit mat, twat. The conjunction 
se-d is the Ablative of se, and is used pronominally in 
(S. C. de Bacch. 

In Greek there are few instances, and in them the 
final t, as usual, appears changed to s, or dropped. 
These words are mostly adverbs, and Latin Ablatives 
have a similar adverbial use. The vowel before s is 
always long, and is made long even with consonant 
stems, e. g. Ofita-s, ‘ altogether;’ o6tu)-s, ‘ thus ; ’ oo-y, ‘as;’ 
ovTO), diSg, ‘thus,’ etc. = s. aamd-t etc. So also 
a(o<^p6v-a>-s, ‘ wisely,’ etc. An instance of the preser- 
vation of S preceded by a short vowel, as in Latin, is 
furnished by d<f>po-S-lT7], if the meaning ‘ sprung from 
• foam ’ is correct. 

Gothic adverbs in 6 furnish examples of an Ablative 
case, for d = s. d, and final t is uniformly dropped, so 
that the termination -6 corresponds to s. at in such 
words as thathr-6, ‘ from there,’ hvathr-6, ‘ from where,’ 
from stems in -thara, containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. The two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to the above in meaning are differently 
formed, viz. hwanon, thanon. From these we have the 
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English words whence, thence, containing an additional 
adverbial ending. But many Anglo-Saxon adverbs in 
-e, being et^uivalent in meaning to the Latin Ablative, 
appear to be of this case, e. g. the first word in micl-e 
mare = 1. multo magis, ‘ much more.’ 

The following are a few instances of Ablative termi- 
nations : 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Anglo-Sax. 

m. azwa-t azpa-d o/iw-c alto-d hvathrd micle 

f. pri'te-8 afritoi-d navale-d 

THE GENITTVE SINGULAR. 

X49. Unlike the Ablative, the Genitive case is 
very extensively represented in various languages. In 
Sanskrit it assumes four different forms, viz. sya, da, 
as, s. The first, sya, is employed with a stems, and 
one other word, the personal pronoun amu, e. g. vrka- 
sya, ‘ of a wolf ; ’ ta-sya, ‘ of this ; ’ amu-shya, ‘ of 
that.’ The second, as,, is used with Feminine stems 
which end in a vowel ; but if the vowel i or w he short, 
either the second or the fourth form may be used. The 
same is the case also with monosyllables in i, u, e. g. 
dzwdy-ds, ‘ of a mare ; ’ bhdvanty-ds ; vadhw-d's. 
But ‘pri'te-8 or 'pri'ty-ds-, hdno-s or hdnw-ds. The 
third form, as, is used with consonant stems, e. g. 
pad-ds, ‘ of a foot ; ’ vdch-ds, ‘ of a voice.’ The fourth 
form is used with masculine vowel stems, but i and u 
are gunaed, e. g. prt’te-s, from priti, ‘ favour ; ’ sund'-s, 
from sunu, ‘ son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
ending appear to be of the same origin, the variety 
being occasioned by the stems to which the form is 
applied. 
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The first form generally appears in Zend as he, e.g. 
vehrha-he ; tuii'ye-he, ‘ of the fourth.’ The fuller form 
hya is also found, with the final vowel lengthened ; 
martiya-hyd, ‘ of man.’ In Greek y becomes i, and s is 
usually dropped between two vowels. The Epic form 
oio answers therefore to the Sanskrit a-sya, as in 
\vKoio, ‘ of a wolf,’ Totb, ‘ of the ; ’ and the subsequent 
omission of t reduces the whole to oo, from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive ov is formed, as in \vkov, 
Tov. Some dialectic forms have an additional s, as 
i/u>vs for ifwv, ‘ of me.’ The same appears to be the 
case in the Genitive of the Latin pronouns hu-jus, ‘ of 
this,’ cu-ju8, ‘ of which,’ where jus is supposed to be for 
ju, and this for syu. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon have 
no remains of this fuller Genitive, but have reduced 
the ending of the a stems to the same form as the 
other masculine vowel stems, s : e. g. go. vulfi-s, thi-s ; 
a. s. wulfe-8, thce-8 ; e. ‘ xvolf-s,' ‘ of the.’ 

The second form is in Zend -do, e. g. hizvay-do, 
havainty-do. The only indication of this form in 
Greek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive, 
though short in the Nom. and Acc., e. g. o-^i/pds, ‘ of a 
hammer,’ compared with a-(f>vpa, <r<f>vpai/. So also in 
the old Latin forms familid-8, ‘ of a family,’ escd-s, ‘ of 
food,’ terrd-8, ‘ of the earth,’ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is long 
in gibd-s from giba, and gimaed in anstai-8 from ansti. 
In Anglo-Saxon gife the s is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gifil. The same phenomena (i. e. 
the omission of s and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear in Gen. Sing, thce-re compared with Gothic 
thi-zd-8. 

The third foim, as, appears in Greek as or, the regular 
form of the Genitive of the third declension ; but it is 
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also extended to the i and u steins, e. g. ttoS-m, ‘ of a 
foot ; ’ voa-i-os, ‘ of a husband ; ’ vskv-os, ‘ of a corpse.’ 
In Latin the later form is is, ped-is, ‘ of a foot ; ’ but 
there is also an older form.ws, e. g. nomin-us, ‘of a 
name;’ Veneras, ‘of Venus.’ If the i stems adopted 
this form, as in Greek, the vowel was afterwards 
shortened ; but the u stems of the fourth declension 
have the vowel long in the Genitive, which seems to 
have arisen from employing the third form of the 
Genitive ending. Hence Gen. exercitua, ‘ of an army,’ 
but Nom. exerdtus. Indeed, exercituus is found on 
inscriptions, and senatu-os in the S. C, de Bacch. The 
Zend also has 6 (for as) with u stems, e. g. danhv-6, 
‘of a place,’ and danhav-6, from danhu. Even in 
Sanskrit pdty-us and adkhy-us occur as Genitives of 
p^lti and sdkhi. 

The fourth form, s, is displaced by the third in Greek, 
and partly in Latin ; though it is preserved perhaps in 
such forms as hosti-s, ‘ of an enemy.’ We find it in 
Gothic gasti-8 and Anglo-Saxon gceste-s, ‘ guest’s.’ It is 
also, as we have seen, extended in these two languages 
to the a stems. 

150 . The following list contains illustrations ofthe 
various forms of the Genitive ending : 
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THE LOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

151 « The Locative case is expressed in Sanskrit and 
Zend by i in the a stems and the consonant stems. In 
the first of these cases a and i are contracted into i in 
Sanskrit, and to e or 6i in Zend, e. g. s. dzwe, z. azpe ; 
s. mddhye, z. mauihydi ; s. nd'mn-i, z. 7idmain-i. 

15Z. In Greek this form appears as a Dative case, 
and is indicated by the i added to consonant stems, and 
by t auhscriptum with vowel stems, e. g. Xoyw, 

‘ttoS-L The Locative meaning is preserved in many 
expressions which have come to be regarded as adverbial, 
e. g. AcaBwvi, MapaS&pi, ^dX/ifuvt, ‘ at Dodona,’ etc. ; 
dypw, ‘afield,’ ‘ in the field oikoi, ‘ at home;’ yapMt, 

‘ on the ground.’ 

The Latin Dative has i with the consonant stems, 
where the length of the i is probably the result of a 
general tendency in the Latin language, in which this 
letter is almost always long when final. The i is pre- 
served distinct in all the declensions in the older stages 
of the language, e. g. familiaA, pojpulo-i, ped-4, 
Jluctu-i, re-i. In later times the first declension re- 
duced this ending to e, making a diphthong with the 
stem-vowel as in famUia-e (ae), and the second in- 
corporated it with the stem-vowel, which consequently 
became long, as in populd for populo-i. Some writers 
also have fiuctu for fluctu-i etc. in the fourth declen- 
sion. The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification as in Sanskrit. 

In Latin the Locative form is said to be used for 
the Genitive case in the second declension, where i 
appears as a contraction of o+i. Both Bopp and Rosen 
adopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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Genitive in the second declension. Yet it seems to do 
some violence to the general spirit of language*. The 
meanings of the two cases lie very far apart, and the 
form i may be for o+i out of e.a-8ya. This would 
make the proximate forms of both Genitive (^) and 
Dative (o) to he the same, o+i. The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forms may be that in the 
Genitive the case-ending represented by i was ‘heavier’ 
than the stem-vowel o ; and therefore the sound of the 
former predominated when the whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and i was the result. On the other hand, in the 
Dative, the case-ending i being ‘ lighter ’ than the stem- 
vowel o, the sound of the latter predominated, and the i 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it to 6. 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant .stems have -os 
in Greek and -is in Latin. The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for oo from o(o-t)o in Greek, and t 
for oi from o(s)i(o) in Latin. The Feminine a stems 
have -j preceded by d in Greek, and -8 preceded by a 
in Latin (paterfamilias). In the Dative the consonant 
stems have i in Greek, and i (for i) in Latin ; the 
Masculine and Neuter a stems have wfrom o + 1 in Greek,, 
and d from o+i in Latin; the Feminine a stems have 
iota subacriptum in Greek, and e (for i) in Latin. 

153 . One of the most unsatisfactory rules of Latin 
syntax is that which Zumpt (§ 398) expresses as fol- 
lows : — ‘In answer to the question ivhere ? the names 
of towns in the Singular, if of the first or second de- 
clension, are in the Genitive ; if of the third, in the 
Ablative case.’ The rule would he much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could be thus expressed : — 

‘ In answer to the question ivhere ? the names of towns 
in the Singular are in the Dative case.’ At first sight 

I 2 
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there are two objections to this — one in regard to 
the meaning, and the other in regard to the form, of 
the words in question. The usual vieaning of the 
Dative is not adapted to answer the question where f 
If, however, the Latin Dative, like the Greek Dative, 
is in reality the Locative case substituted in place of 
the Dative, the first objection disappears, because it is 
very likely that with the old form some remains of the 
original meaning should be preserved. The objection 
that the words in question are not in the /o7to of the 
Dative does not apply at all to the first declension, for 
Romce is as much a Dative as a Genitive in form. In 
the third declension the difference between e and i can 
hardly be looked upon as determining the case in the 
Singular, for these letters not unfrequently change ; e. g. 
hosti-8 and hoste-m have the stem-vowel as i in the one 
case, and as e in the other. Besides this, the words in 
question sometimes are foimd with the usual Dative 
form i, e. g. Tihur-i, Garthagin-i, meaning ‘ at Tibur,’ 
‘at Carthage.’ There remains the second declension. 
But in the Singular the Datives Abydo, Cormtiu), etc., 
not unfrequently occur. It is only, therefore, in some 
instances of the second declension that any real diffi- 
culty occurs as to the form, and these are doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which led Eoman authors to 
write words belonging to a case (Locative) of which 
they had no consciousness Like a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well acquainted. 

All these names of towns, therefore, of whatever 
declension they appear, with a Locative meaning may 
be regarded as Latin Datives, that is, original Locative 
cases. A few other words are similar in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation, i. e. domi, ‘ at home ; ’ 
Turi or I'ure, ‘ in the country humi or humo, ‘ on the 
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ground,’ etc. Corresponding words in the Greek lan- 
guage which are clearly Datives (originally Locatives) 
confirm this view of the Latin words : oikol, ‘ at home,’ 
yajiaL, ‘ on the ground,’ compared with dorni, humi. 
Comp. Sect. 152 . 

It is easy to see how this confusion arose. When the* 
Locative case was generally employed as a Dative, the 
meaning appeared inconsistent with the idea that the 
words in question belonged to that case. They were, 
however, manifestly case forms, and were assigned to 
such other cases as they resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, Momce Consules, Carthagine Sufetes, »ive 
judieea, quotannis creabantur ( ‘ At Eome Consuls, 
at Carthage Sufetes, or judges, used to be appointed 
yearly ’), as Romce and Carthagine were supposed by 
their meaning not to be Datives, they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e. Komse to the 
Genitive, and Carthagine to the Ablative. The diffi- 
culty as to the meaning, however, was only altered, not 
removed, by this method ; whilst referring these words to 
the Locative case fully justifies the sense in which they 
are employed. 

154 . There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit, The first, du, is used with Masculine 
i and u stems, and sometimes with Feminines ; but the 
stem-vowels i and u are dropped (except in pdty-du, 
sdkhy-du), e. g. pri't-du, sun-du. This Bopp regards 
as really a Genitive ending, viz. du for ds. The Zend 
has 6, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, in, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e. g. tdsm-in, 

‘ in that ; ’ kasm-in, ‘ in whom ? ’ The third, dm, is 
used with Feminine stems ending in a long vowel, and 
sometimes with those ending in i or u, e. g. bhiy-dm, 
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‘ in fear.’ Perhaps this form of the Locative is pre- 
served in such Latin expressions as ante diem quartum 
Norms JanuaHas, ‘ on the fourth day before the Nones 
of January;’ where the preposition ante governs Norms, 
and diem means ‘ on the day.’ The employment of the 
‘iiocative in regard to time is not without example in other 
languages, e. g. s. divase', ‘ in the day,’ nizi, ‘ in the 
night ;’ gr. rf} avrg ‘ on the same day,’ vvktL, ‘ at 

night.’ The similar use of the Latin forms die, node, 
interdiu, nodu, ‘ by day,’ ‘ by night,’ makes it probable 
that they were originally Dative, that is, really Locative 
cases. The Dative and Ablative forms fluctuate, not 
only in the cases quoted above, but also in the employ- 
ment of both vesp^'e and vesperi for ‘ in the evening ; ’ 
luce and luci for ‘ during the day,’ etc. The Ablative 
gradually absorbed these and similar meanings to itself, 
and the Ablative foim was substituted where no pre- 
position occurred, whilst the use of a preposition in such, 
expressions a.s ante diem quartum Nonas, etc., caused 
forms in m which look like an Accusative to be preserved. 

155 . The following is a list of instances of the 


Locative case 

- 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

m. ^we 

azpe 

tT7T(^J 

equo 

f. 4zway-am 

hizvay-a 

Xtop^ 

equ® 

m. pdty-au 

— 

7TO(Tt-t 

hosti (i + i) 

f. pri't-Su 

— 

TTipTl^t 

— 

n. v4'ri-n-i 

— 


fideli (i + i) 

m. s&n-au 

— 

V6JCl'-4 

pecu (u + i) 

f. ban-&u 


yFS'D-t 

socru (u -f i) 

n. m^dhu-n-i 

— 


peed (u + i) 

m.f. gSv-i 

— 

fioP-i 

bov-i 

f. v&ch-i 

— 

oV-t 

voc-i 

m. ^man-i 

azmain-i 

daipop^i 

sermon-i 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

n. 

Damn-i 

namain-i 

raXa^-i 

nomin-i 

m. 

bhr&'tar-i 

br&thr-i 

ipparofi^i 

fratr-i 

f. 

-duhitar-i 

dughdher-i 


matr-i 

n. 

T&chas-i 

vachah-i 

e5r#(7)-i* 

gener-i 


THE VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

156 . The Vocative has no distinctive sign. A few 
instances occur of the Nominative form being employed 
for the Vocative, i. e. in Latin neuters and in such 
words as Bsos, deus, where the familiarity implied in the 
short Vocative form is not allowable. In some instances 
the stem- vowel is lightened: e. g. gr. s and 1. e of the 
second declension for o or u. In Sanskrit the accent is 
drawn back to the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placed as far back as possible. 

157 . The modifications of the Vocative will be 
easily understood from the following list : 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

m. 

4zwa 

azpa 

Virrre 

eque 

vulf 

n. 

d&'na 

data 

liSpo-v 

donu-m 

daur 

f. 

azw€ 

hizva 


equa 

giba 

m. 

p4te 

paiti 

srd<Ti 

bosti-s 

gast 

f. 

prrtS 

&friti 

VOpTl 

turri-s 

anstat 

n. 

vS.'ri 

vairi 

tdpi 

mare 

— 

m. 

sti'nd 

pazu 

veKV 

pecu-s 

sunau 

f. 

h4nd 

tanu 

yivv 

aocrU'S 

kinnau 

n. 

m&dhu 

madhu 


pecik 


m.f 

, gau-8 

gliu-s 

jiov 

bd-s 

— 

f. 

vak 

vaksh-s ? 

OJT-C 

VOC-8 

— 

m. 

&zman 

azman 

Saipov 

sermo 

abma ? 

n. 

n&'man 

naman 

ToXav 

ndmen 

namd ? 

m. 

bhratar 

brS.tare 

^parop 

frater 

brdtbar 

f. 

duhitar 

dughdbare 

dvyarep 

mkter 

daubtar 

XL 

Tkcbas 

vacbd 

liras 

genus 

— 
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THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

158. The Nominative Plural in Sanskrit has the 
sign 08 , e. g. dzman-as, vfk-ds, pdtay-as. The a and 
d stems, of course, make the Nom. Plur. end in -as, and 
the i and ii stems are gunaed. 

In Zend the original ending is represented by ~a& 
when the conjunction cha is added. In other cases 8 
appears a.s o, and as as 6, e. g. azman-aicha, azman-6, 
‘stones;’ vehrk-do, ‘wolves.’ The gunaing of i and u 
stems is arbitrary. One word preserves the original 8 
when final, viz. geu-s. 

In Greek the ending is -er. The i and u stems are 
not gunaed. The a and a stems exhibit t, making with 
the stem-vowels ot and ai, e. g. iraTtp-es, ‘ fathers ; ’ 
TTOffi-es, ‘ husbands ; ’ iTnroi, ‘ horses ; ’ ‘ lands.’ 

In Latin consonant stems have with the vowel 
long. The i and u stems are not gunaed, but form 
with the ‘ending -es and -4s, for i-es, u-es. The a and 
d stems form i and ce (for ai), which resemble the 
Greek oi and ot, e. g. patr-es, ‘ fathers ; ’ host-es, ‘ ene- 
mies ; ’ €xercit-u8, ‘ armies ; ’ animi ‘ minds ; ’ familice, 
‘ families.’ 

In Gothic the ending is reduced to s in the consonant 
stems. The i and u stems form, with the endings, 
is (eis) and jus (yus), where the stems may be regarded 
as gunaed, since the guna-vowel in Gothic is i ; the 
ending would then be s only, as in the consonant 
stems. Or i and ju may be regarded as lengthened 
forms of the stem-vowel, like the Latin e and 4, caused 
by the vowel of the ending. The a and d stems have 
- 08 , which answers to the Sanskrit -ds, e. g. ahman-s, 
gastei-8, sunju-s, vulfos, gibos. 
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In Anglo-Saxon -as is preserved in Rask’s second class 
of the second declension, which includes all the Mas- 
culine nouns not ending in a or u. Elsewhere the 
Nominative Plur. ends in -a, including the stem-vowel, 
e. g. dag-as, ‘ days ; ’ suna, ‘ sons.’ In English s still 
appears as the sign of the Nominative Plural. 

The ending of the Nom. Plur. Neuter presents some 
difficulty. It appears generally as -a, e. g. 1. gener-a, 
etc. With a stems it would form -a, an equivalent 
for which appears in some pronouns, e. g. 1. quce, 
‘ which,’ hce-c, ‘ these ; ’ go. hv6, tkd ; a. s. hwd, thd. In 
the Latin forms quw, hce-c, the original ending -a is 
reduced to e. In nouns, however, the long quantity 
thus obtained is reduced to d. In Sanskrit this a 
appears already weakened to i, which is connected with 
vowel stems by n. If the stem-vowel be short, it is 
lengthened, e. g. dd'nd-n-i, va'ri-7y-i, mddhu-7i-i, from 
da'na, va ri, m&dhu. 

This a Bopp regards as an abbreviation of the form 
-as which appears in the Masculine and Feminine. 
But the reason which is given for s never having been 
used in the Singular will apply also to the Plural 
Neuter. This a may therefore be regarded as the 
original ending of Neuter nouns in the Nominative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Nom. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greek and Latin — viz. instead 
of -as we find t and i (e) added to a and d stems. The 
same form appears . in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in -a, e. g. 
s. te (for ta-i), z. te, go. thai, e. they. Bopp regards this 
i as an inorganic enlargement of the stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be entirely lost. But if we suppose 
8 of the original -as to be dropped, which is frequently 
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the case with final a, and a then weakened to i, as in 
the Sanskrit Neuter nouns, we reach the same result 
without supposing any step so arbitrary as enlarging the 
stem without apparent reason. 

159 . The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative Plural : 
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THE ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

160 . The ending of the Accusative Plural appears 
to have been ins, of which letters, however, only one is 
usually preserved. In Sanskrit, vowel stems have n in 
the Masculine and s in the Feminine, e. g. dzwan, 
‘ horses ; ’ dzwds, ‘ mares.’ If the stem-vowel be short, 
it is lengthened, to compensate for the lost consonant. 
The consonant stems have as, in which a is either a 
connecting vowel or a substitute for n, e. g. hhdrat-as, 
‘ bearing.’ 

In Zend -as of the consonant stems is also extended 
to those in i and u, so that n occurs only with a stems 
without lengthening the vowel, e. g. azpa-h, ‘ horses.’ 
When s and as are final, they are replaced, as usual, by 
0 and d, except in gdu-s, ‘ cows,’ and -eus after -ar 
stems, which is equivalent to Greek -our. 

In Greek, again, n does not appear at all, but s 
universally, as is applied to the i and it stems as well 
as to those in consonants. The terminations are -at in 
the first declension, with d stems ; -ovt in the second 
declension, with a stems ; and -as in the third declen- 
sion, with consonant and i and u stems, -ovt corresponds 
to the same letters in -ov<ri of the third person plural 
of verbs, where, e. g., rlmrovai, ‘ they strike,’ is for tv- 
TTTovtn, and this for Txnrrovri. 

In Latin also s is universally preserved, and n not at 
all. The terminations are -as, -es, in the first and fifth 
declensions, with a stems ; -6s in the second, with a 
stems ; -es in the third, with consonant and i stems ; 
and ds in the fourth, with u stems. In the third 
declension es probably includes the stem-vowel i, and 
the consonant stems have irregularly adopted the long 
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vowel instead of the short, as in the Nom. Plur., thus 
presenting -es for Sanskrit -as. 

In Gothic, which in this case presents an older form 
than even the Sanskrit, both consonants are preserved 
in the a, i, and u stems, but s only in the d and 
consonant stems. In the last case, however, s is not 
preceded by a as in the other langut^es, e. g. fijarul-s, 
‘ foes ; ’ gasti-ns, ‘ guests.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon the Accusative has the same forms 
as the Nominative, and probably presents no evidence 
of the original form of the Accusative. 

161 . The following is a list of Accusatives : 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL PLURAL. 

16Zr The Instrumental Plural in Sanskrit ends in 
-hliia, e. g. va'ribhis, from vari, ‘ water.’ But with a 
stems the initial consonant is dropped, and the case- 
ending reduced to -is, e. g. zivais for ziva-is, from idva, 
‘ fortunate,’ where the stem-vowel is lengthened. In 
Zend a stems have -is, and others -bis. This case and 
its sign have disappeared from several later languages. 

Sanskrit, m. ^iwa-is f. Azwa-bhis m. p&ti-bhis f. pri^ti-bhls 

Zend. aipfi-is hizT&-bis paiti-bis &friti-bis 

Sanskrit, m. sunu-bhis f. gu'-bhis m. &zma-bhis n. v&chd-bhis 

Zend. pazu-bis gau-bU azma-bis vache-bia 

THE DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

163 . These two cases have one and the same form. 
It is in Sanskrit -bhyas, Zend -by6, Latin -bus, and 
Gothic -m (Dative only). The a stems in Sanskrit 
change a to e ; in Zend they change a to aii ; and in 
Latin have -is, including the stem-vowel. The con- 
sonant stems take a connecting vowel i in Latin. 
The stem-vowel u is also weakened to i. The first 
declension of a stems also reduces the case-ending to s'. 
The Lithuanian has mus, and later ms. Through 
similar changes perhaps the Gothic has passed, and has 
ultimately retained only m. The Anglo-Saxon has -m 
in the Dative Plural of nouns, where m is always 
preceded by u, whatever may have been the original 
stem-vowel. In English there is a remains of this case 
probably in the pronouns hi-m (now restricted to the 
Singular), ivho-m, the-m ; Anglo-Saxon, him (both 
Singular and Plural), hwa-m, thd-m. 

For the Greek Dative, see the Locative case below. 

134. The following list will serve for illustration : 
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THE GENITIVE PLURAL. » 

165> The sign of the Genitive Plural is in Sanskrit, 
-dm, in Zend -anm, in Greek -<uv, in Latin -um (iim), 
in Gothic and in Anglo-Saxon -a. 

In Sanskrit n is inserted between vowel stems and 
the case-ending. Pronouns of the third person, how- 
ever, have a in place of this n. Monosyllabic vowel 
stems develope a corresponding half-vowel instead of 
inserting a consonant. The vowel before the inserted 
n or s is always made long, e. g. pacl-d'm, ‘ of feet ; ’ 
diwa-n-am, ‘ of horses ; ’ td'-a-dm, ‘ of these ; ’ gdv-dm, 

‘ of oxen.’ 

In Zend the vowel is short, and the nasal appears as 
-nm. The same consonant is inserted as in Sanskrit, 
but a preceding short vowel is not lengthened. Polysyl- 
labic u stems also change u to v instead of inserting a 
consonant, e. g. aipa-n-anm, ‘ of horses ; ’ aitai-ah-anm, 

‘ of these ; ’ gav-ahm, ‘ of oxen ; ’ paiv-anm, ‘ of cattle.’ 
In Greek no connecting letter is inserted, but the 
ending is afl&xed immediately to either consonant or 
vowel stems, and d of the stem is incorporated with the 
termination, e. g. rroB-wp, ‘of feet ; ’ iinr-ap, ‘of horses ; ’ 
T-d)p, ‘ of the ; ’ ^o~o>v, ‘ of oxen.’ 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions, embracing 
the consonant and i and u stems, add the ending imme- 
diately to the stem, e. g. ped-um, ‘ of feet ; ’ koati-um, 
‘ of enemies ; ’ exerdtu-um, ‘ of armies.’ The first, 
fifth, and second declensions, embracing the d and a 
stems, insert r, which is the Latin equivalent for 
Sanskrit a, between two vowels : equd-r-um, ‘ of mares ;’ 
re-r-um, ‘ of things ; ’ equd-r-um, ‘ of horses.’ 

In Gothic n appears only with the d stems, and a is 
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softened to z. The latter occurs only in pronouns and 
strong adjectives, e.g. {gih6-n-6)y‘ oi gifts;’ tki-z-e Masc., 
thi-z-6 Fern., ‘of these;’ blindai-z-e Masc., blindai-z-6 
Fem., ‘ of the blind.’ The half-vowel v is developed 
in the u stems, which are gimaed, whilst the vowel of 
the a and i stems is dropped or incorporated with 
the termination, e. g. 8univ-e, ‘ of sons ; ’ vulf-e, ‘ of 
wolves.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon -a is connected with Feminine 
vowel stems by n ; and the pronouns thd-r-a, tkis-s-a, 
exhibit remains of the original a as it appeal’s in 
Sanskrit. 

X66. The Greek and Latin forms of the Genitive 
Plural supply a strong reason for regarding a as the 
consonant originally inserted in all instances. The 
change from s to n, as in Sanskrit, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The absence of 
this consonant in Greek is consistent with the general 
tendency of the language which causes a to disappear 
between vowels. In Latin also, as a rule, a becomes r 
in the same position. Hence the use of r in the Geni- 
tive Plural of the first, second, and fifth declensions. 
The remains in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon also are 
in harmony with the view of a being the original 
consonant. 

167 . The following list includes the above modifi- 
cations of the Genitive Plural : 


K 
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THE LOCATITE PLURAL. 

168 . The Locative Plural has disappeared from 
several languages. Its sign is in Sanskrit -sti, in Zend 
-hu, and in Greek -o-t. 

In Sanskrit the laws of euphony change -su in certain 
cases to -shu. The same takes place in Zend, where we 
find -shva and -hva, which makes it probable that in 
Sanskrit also the original form was -siva. In Greek i 
is added to the a and a stems, a.s in Sanskrit it is to 
the a stems. A connecting vowel, s, is sometimes 
added to the i, u, and consonant stems in Greek; 
and the forms ending in -a<n perhaps contain the 
half-vowel which appears in Zend, assimilated to the 
preceding consonant. Therefore -aat is for o-ft, cor- 
responding to Sanskrit -s^va. In later times the final 
i was dropped in the first and second, i. e. the a 
and a declensions. In -aiv of the third declension v is 
inorganic. 

169 . The following is a list of Plural Locatives : 



Sannkrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

m. 

Mwe-shu 

azpai-shva 


f. 

4iwri-su 

bizva-hva 


n. 

dane-shu 

datai-shva ? 


m. 

pati'shu 

paiti-shva? 

7ro(Tc-(n 

f. 

pri'ti-shu 

afriti-shva 

7ropn-(ri 

n. 

vari-shu 

vairi-sbva 


m. 

sunu-shu 

pazu-sbva 

riKv^oi 

f. 

hanu-shu 

taiiu-shva 

yivv-et 

n. 

midhu-shu 

madhu-sbva 


m.f. 

go'-shu 

gau-sbva 

/3oy-(Ti 

f. 

vak-shil 

vakh-sva ? 


tn.n. bh^at-su 

K 2 

(jttpov^ai 
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SanskrK. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

m. 

4zma-8U 

azma-hva 

lai/io-at 

n. 

n&'ma-su 

nama-hva 

rdXa-tn 

m. 

bhrd'tr-sbu 

brataur-e-shva 

^pdrop-at 

f. 

duhitf-ghu 

dughdher-e-shva 

doyarpa-tri 

n. 

v&chas-gu 

vachd-hva 

iTTta-ai 



DUAL. 



170 . The Dual has but three forms for the eight 
cases, and appears only in the declension of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek. 


THE NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL. 

These three cases have for their sign in Sanskrit -ait, 
in Zend -do, and in Greek -e. 

From the Sanskrit and Zend it appears probable that 
-08 was the original form, and a confirmation of this is 
found in such Zend words as hurv-doz-cha, where the 
8 (necessarily changed to z before ch) is preserved. 
The Veda forms have only -d. This is further reduced 
to -i in the Sanskrit Neuter stems, as well as in the 
Feminine d stems, whilst the i and u stems merely 
have their vowel lengthened, except monosyllables, 
which develope a half-vowel and take du. 

In Zend -a appears as well as -do. The Masc. and 
Fern, i and u stems have the stem-vowel lengthened 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, as well 
as the Feminines in d, have only i added. 

In Greek the stem-vowel in the d and a stems is 
lengthened only. Elsewhere the case sign is s. 

All these may be regarded as successive abbreviations 
of the original -ds. 

171 . The following list exhibits the different forms : 
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San»krit. 

Zend. 

Greek, 

m. 

azw-au or 4 

azp-ao or a 

iTTTroi 

f. 

fizw-e 

hizv-e 

Xiipa 

n. 

dan-4 

dat-4 

duput 

m. 

p4ti 

paiti ? 

sroVi-t 

f. 

pri'ti 

dfriti ? 

»ropTi-£ 

n. 

vari-n-i 

— 

iSpi-i 

m. 

s&nu 

paid 

v'fKV-t 

f. 

h&nd 

tanu 

yivv-t 

n. 

mltdhu-n-i 

madhT-i 

fiiiv-e 

m. 

r. g&v-4a or a 

gdv-do or a 

j8o— f 

f. 

v&'ch-au or & 

vdch-do or a 

Sir-t 

m. 

bh£trant-au or a 

barant-do or a 

^ipOVT-t 

m. 

&zman-4u or d 

aiman-do or a 

ialpovt 

n. 

n&'mn-i 

namain-i 

roXav-t 

m. 

bhra tar-du or a 

brdtar-do or a 

^parop-e 

f. 

duhitdr-du or d 

dughdhar-do or a 

dvyarip-c 

n. 

vdchas-i 

— 



THE INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL. 

172 . The ending for these cases is in Sanskrit 
-hhydm, in Zend -bya, and in Greek -iv. 

The stem-vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes -aii or 6i in Zend. In Greek the older form 
was ~4>iv, which caused the connecting vowel in the i, u, 
and consonant stems to be o instead of s, in accordance 
with the general law in Greek which requires the con- 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to i» in Greek is usual. 

The fuller iorm, -hyanm, is preserved only in one 
word in Zend, viz. bi'vad-byanm, ‘ with the two eye- 
brows.’ 
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The following list is sufficient to illustrate these 
forms : 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

m. &zwa-bliyam azpaii-bya 

m. p4ti-bhyam paiti-bya 

m. bharad-bhyam baran-bya 

THE GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL. 

173 . In Greek the Genitive has the form of the 
Dative. In Zend there are but few instances of the 
Genitive and Locative. The ending appears as d, e. g. 
anhv-6, ‘in the two worlds;’ zaztay-6, ‘of the (two) 
hands.’ 

In Sanskrit the form is -6s, and is extensively repre- 
sented, e. g. azway-os, pdty-us, hdnw-6s, vdch-6's. The 
d stems change this vowel to ay. The Masc. and Fern, i 
and u stems change their vowel to y and w. The Neu- 
ter i and u stems insert n, e. g. vd'ri-n-6s, mddhu-n-6s. 


Greek. 

tn-TTO-tv 

^<poVr-o-n' 
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VII. ADJECTIVES. 

174 . The declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives, but they are subject to otlier 
changes of a peculiar character. They differ from 
substantives, which are the names of things, in express- 
ing the qualities by which things are distinguished. 
These qualities may exist in a greater or less, in the 
greatest or least degree. This difference is denoted by 
terminations peculiar to adjectives. The terminations 
which denote more or less are usually .called Com~ 
parative, and those wdiich denote most or least. 
Superlative. 

In Sanskrit the comparative is generally indicated 
by -tara, and the superlative by -tarna ; sometimes by 
Corap. and Sup. -ishtha. The first forms are 

affixed to the stem of the positive, e. g. punyci-t&ra., 
punya-taxaa, from punya, ‘ pure ; ’ mahdt-taxa,, 
r,xahdt-XaxaSL, from ‘ great.’ The second forms 

cause the omission of the formative syllable, and some- 
times even more than that, in the positive to which 
they are affixed, e. g. rndt-lyas, ?nd i-ishtha, from 
viatimdt, ‘ intelligent ; ’ bdl-iyas, 6«Mshtha, from 
bdlavat, ‘strong.’ 

The first forms in Zend are -tara and -tenia, and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sanskrit, e. g. /tw.s7i;d-tara, from kuska, 
‘ dry ; ’ ipentd-tfema, from zpenta, ‘ holy.’ The second 
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forms are -yaz, Fem. yehi, and ~ista, e. g. (mai-yo) 
Tnai-yehi and mai-ista, from maz, ‘ great’ 

175 . In Greek the first forms are-repo, -raro, added 
to the stem of the positive, whose final short vowel, 
however, is lengthened, if preceded by a short syllable, 
e. g. heivo-repo-s, huvo-Taro-s, from hsivo, * terrible ; ’ 
but a-o<fxi>-Tepo-!, (ro(jxo-TaTO-s, from ao<f>o, ‘ wise.’ The 
second forms are -lov, -urro-s. In tov, t represents the 
Sanskrit iy, and ov the Sanskrit an, the d of which 
becomes short also in Sanskrit in the weak cases. The 
special form for the Feminine of the comparative, which 
is in Sanskrit and Zend, disappears, e. g. Gen. M. F. 
^B-i ov-os, yB-iaro-s, from ^Bv, ‘ sweet.’ In the Super- 
lative UT corresponds to the Sanskrit ish, and is the 
contracted form of the comparative ydns, from which 
an disappears, and y is vocalised. With dental and 
guttural stems we find the comparative terminates in 
-<T(T(i>v, including the stem consonant. The half-vowel 
probably at first produced some such change in the 
sound of the consonants as we see effected by e and i 
in the English pronunciation of Greek and Latin words, 
e. g. nation, contagion, where ti=sh and gi=j- If the 
change were made at once to the dental sibilant, it 
would resemble the French modification of Greek and 
Latin words ; for in the French pronunciation of nation 
t = 8. Hence we have the comparatives Kpsia-acoVy 
from Kpar-vs, ‘ strong ;’ ^da-areov, from /QaS-vr, ‘ deep ; ’ 
y\va-crQ)y, from y\vK-vs, ‘ sweet ; ’ fipaa-ereov, from 
fipax~vs, ‘ short.’ Both the stem consonant and the i 
of the comparative are repre.sented in the two sigmas. 
In (/le(^cov) Ionic pJ^wp, from peyds, ‘ great,’ it is not, 
however, so easy to trace them. Probably the pro- 
nunciation of f was such as to represent the effect 
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produced by the combination of 7 and i, the spelling 
being then adapted to the pronunciation, as would 
be the case if we were to write contajon instead of 
contagion. 

176 . In Latin the comparative is taken from the 
second forms, and the superlative from the first. The 
comparative is formed by i6r. At an earlier stage in 
the language it was ios, of which a few remains are still 
preserved, e. g. ma-Sbfi-ibus, mel-ios-iboa, in Festus. 
The Latin and Greek forms of this comparative supply 
each other’s defects, the former dropping the nasal and 
preserving the sibilant {ids for s. ya{n)s), and the latter 
dropping the sibilant and preserving the nasal (tov for 
8 . yan{8) ). The Latin also preserves the long quantity 
of the vowel which has been shortened in Greek. The 
Neuter Nom. and Acc. Singular, having a short vowel 
and the preserved sibilant, very closely resemble the 
Sanskrit form, i. e. 1. viel-ins, s. mdt-iyas. The Latin 
superlative form is tumu, later timu, and is an exact 
representative of the Sanskrit tama. The t, however, 
changes to s after gutturals, e.g. ‘best;’ 

vnaximus (mag-aimn-s), ‘ greatest.’ It is also assimi- 
lated to I and r, e. g. facil-iimus, ‘ easiest ; ’ pulcher- 
rimu-s, ‘most beautiful.’ Those superlatives which 
end in -iasimus are probably formed from ia and 
eimu-8, the former of which corresponds to Sanskrit 
iah, the contracted form of the comparative iyaa. We 
have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 
by the superlative of the first forms to make a com- 
pound superlative. The Greek superlatives in sa-raros 
and KT-raTos are capable of the same explanation. The 
comparative of the first forms, though not used in the 
ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepositions, 
e. g. in-ter, ‘within;’ prce-ter, ‘without;’ prop-ter, 
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‘ on account of;’ as well as in »ub-ter, ‘ under ohi-ter^ 

‘ in passing,’ where the original -tara is reduced to 
-ter. 

The second forms are employed almost exclusively 
in the Germanic languages. 

. 177 « In Gothic the comparative is -iz or 6z when 
followed by a vo\^el, and is or 6s when final, in which 
the original syllable is still further reduced than we 
find it in Greek or Latin, is is = Sanskrit ish for tyas, 
employed in forming the superlative, and 6s resembles 
the Ijatin ios, but with the loss of the first vowel ; is 
occurs in adverbs, e. g. ma-is, ‘ more ; ’ hauh-is, ‘ higher.’ 
In some cases i is dropped : min-B, ‘ less ; ’ vair-B, 

‘ worse,’ from which vair-sixa, is formed like the 
English ‘ rco/'-ser.’ In Greek and Latin we saw the 
comparative and superlative united in one form, i. e. 
in Ecr-TUTos and is-simus ; we have here the comparative 
used twice in the same form. seith-B, ‘ later,’ ‘ since.’ 
The addition of -an in the ordinary declension causes 
the s to become z, e. g. ma-ix-aii, ‘ greater.’ The 
Feminine has a special form, as in Sanskrit and 
Zend, e. g. ma-iz-ei-m, ‘ greater.’ The following are 
instances of the less usual form, 6z : svinth-6x-an, 
‘stronger;’ frod-bx-an, ‘ move prudent ;’ /jwn-dz-an, 
‘ earlier.’ And of adverbs in 6s : sniurnund-OB, 
{aTrovhaioTEpas), ‘more carefully;’ aljaleik-bB {sTspcos), 
‘ otherwise.’ 

The formative syllable of the positive is dropped as 
in Sanskrit, e. g. sut-iza, ‘ sweeter,’ compared with 
s. swdd-Vi-s', hard-iza, ‘ harder,’ from hard-u ; relk-iza, 
‘ richer,’ from reik-j&. 

In English the original s, which in Gothic is re- 
duced to z between vowels, is still further softened to 
r, whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailment as 
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ia Gothic. The above examples furnish an illustration 
of both points, i. e. sweet-er, hani-er, rlch-er. In the 
last word the softening of the original guttural to ch 
was probably the effect of the half-vowel which be- 
longed to the adjective stem, as seen in the Gothic 
reik-ja. 

The Gothic superlative is formdd by -ista, which 
corresponds to s. iMha and gr. ktto of the second 
forms, e. g. mww-ist-s, ‘ least.’ The usual form in 
English is -est, e. g. great-est. . 

178. The first forms are applied to a few pronouns 
which imply a comparison with one or more others. Even 
those languages, viz. Latin and Teutonic, which have 
not preserved the forms in adjectives, have preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit Ara-tara-s means 
‘ which of two Au-tama-s, ‘ which of several ; ’ eka- 
tara-s, ‘ one of two ; ’ eAa-tama-s, ‘ one of several.’ 
In Greek, TTo-rf/OO-y, ‘which of two;’ sKa-repo-s, ‘one 
of two ; ’ eKa-(TTO-f, ‘ each ; ’ differing in both termi- 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit. In Latin, w-ter, 
‘ which of two ; ’ al-tev, ‘ another ; ’ cce-teru-8, ‘ the 
other.’ In Gothic, At’«-thar, ‘ which of two; ’ ari-thar, 
‘ another.’ In Anglo-Saxon, Au’a'-dher, o-dher (for an- 
dher), a-dher, ‘ one of two ; ’ cegr-dher, ‘ either ’ {g for 
gh). In English, whe-ther, ‘ which of two ’ (ivhe for 
hwe = s. ka ) ; o-ther (o for an, same as al in Latin 
al-ter, and an in Sanskrit an-yd), ei-ther, ‘ one of two,’ 
{ei for Sanskrit eka). 

179a The ordinal numerals are formed in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e. g. s. dtvit-i'y&, gr. Bev-repo-s, 
1. al-ter. The word eecundus, meaning ‘ following,’ is of 
later use, from the verb sequoi'. The superlative ending 
appears as -tama in s. vinzati-tamd-s, ‘ the twentieth;’ 
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— as -ta in s. chatur-XhSi ; gr. 7rpa>-ro-s, Terap-ro-s, 
etc.; 1. quar-tVi-8, qum-Xu-a, etc. ; go.fimf-ta, etc.; a. s. 

etc.; e. fmir-th,ff-Xh., etc. ; — as -ma in s. pancha- 
ma-s; gr.e/S8o-/xo-s ; 1. pri-mn-a, aepti-mu-a; go. 
fru-Ttk-a, ‘ first ; ’ a. s. /or-ma, e. fore-mo-at, with two 
superlatives united, as the comparative is repeated in 
wor-a-er, and as ^the superlative is followed by the 
comparative in for-m-er. 
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VIII. NUMERALS. 

a) CABDINAL NUMERALS. 

180 . The formation of the Cardinal Numerals is 
still somewhat obscure. The forms which remain in the 
Indo-European languages were evidently of identical 
origin. But the nature of the changes which some 
have undergone, and the original elements themselves, 
still require explanation. 

181 . (1.) The word for one in Sanskrit is e'-Jca= 
ai-ka; Zend ai-va; Greek (ot-vo-s )ot-o-s and Iv (for 
01-V-) ; old Latin oi-no-8^ later u-nu-8 ; Gothic ai-na ; 
Anglo-Saxon an ; English one. The half- vowel w, which 
is heard at the beginning of the English word, was 
probably also heard in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, just 
as another half-vowel, y, is heard in the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the same word; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the w in the Lithuanian word 
we'^na-8, than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original m, and making the word for ‘ one ’ to be 
me^-7i08, meaning ‘ little.’ The origin of the gr. fiia, 
fjuipos, and the Armenian mino, is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
we'naa. The second part of the Sanskrit e'-ka, ‘ one,’ 
Bopp thinks, is preserved in the following Gothic words 
as ha, viz. haihs, stem ha-i/ia, corresponding to the 
Latin ca-icu-8, cce-cu-s, ‘ one-eyed,’ ‘ blind;’ halts, from 
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/ta-litha, ‘one-legged,’ ‘lame,’ ‘Aalt;’ YiAnfa, from 
/wi-nifa, ‘one-handed’ {nifa = Scotch 7iieve, ‘hand’); 
h&lbs, from /i.a-liha, ‘ of one part,’ ‘ haW 

182 . (2.) The word for tivo is in Sanskrit and 
Zend dwa ; Greek Svo), Svo ; Latin duo, declined wholly 
or in part as duals ; Goth, tvai, and Anglo-Saxon twd, 
declined as plurals ; English fwo. In composition this 
word is reduced in Sanskrit to dwi ; Greek to St; J^atin 
and Zend to bi, the d being dropped, and u changed to 
b, as in 6-ellum for (Ztt-ellum; Gothic tvi; Anglo- 
Saxon hvi ; English /ii'i, e. g. twi-liff/d. The adverbial 
forms are s. dtvis, gr. Sty, 1. bis (a. s. has twawa), e. iwtce. 
In English the final e only indicates that c stands for s. 

183 . (3.) The word for three is in Sanskrit 

in Zend and Gothic thri. In Zend the aspirate th is 
occasioned by the letter The declension is regular. 
The i becomes ij in Gothic before vowel endings, and in 
Sanskrit the Genitive irayd-n-d'm is formed from traya. 
In both Sanskrit and Zend the Feminine is formed from 
the stem tisar. In Greek, i\I. F. rpsis, N. rpta; in 
Latin, M. F. tres, N. tria ; both declined as plurals. In 
Gothic thn, and in Anglo-Saxon threo, as a plural. In 
English three. 

184 . (4.) Four is expressed in Sanskrit by chatwa'r, 
in weak cases ckatur, and Feminine chatasar ; in Zend 
by chathwdr, weak cases chathru ; in Greek by rerrapes, 
Teaaapss, /Eol. Trsavpes, Homeric Trurvpes ; in Ijatin by 
quattuor, quadru- in composition ; in Gothic hyjidvdr, 
fidur- in composition ; in Anglo-Saxon by feower, both 
separately and in composition ; in English by foui\ 
sometimes for- in composition. The first three of these 
languages regularly decline this numeral ; but the Sans- 
krit and Zend insert n in the Genitive, as with vocal 
stems. In Greek the initial tt corresponds to Sans, ch. 
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but T is an unusnal deviation. The double consonant 
results from assimilation, i. e. tt for Uv. In Latin the 
guttural initial stands for Sans, ch, and w is vocalised 
to tt ; whilst in the Ordinal qu.&T-tus the whole is ab- 
breviated similarly to the English in for-ty. In Gothic 
the initial / is the regular representative of the gr. tt. 

185 . (5.) For five yve have in Sanskrit J5duc7tan ; 
Zend panchan ; Greek tri/iTre, TrivTS ; Latin qiiinque ; 
Gothic ,/iw/ ; Anglo-Saxon ftf; Engl. five. The final 
nasal of the first two is perhaps inorganic. In the 
Greek forms there are both tt and t for the Sanskrit c/t, 
as in the number four. In Latin there is the guttural for 
ch, and also for the initial p. The Gothic follows the 
Greek in having labial consonants. This word is de- 
clined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Nom., 
Acc., and Voc. 

186 . (6.) The word for six is in Sanskrit shash; 
in Zend khsvas] Greek ef; Latin sex; Gothic saihs; 
Anglo-Saxon six ; Engl, six — all undeclined. As sh is 
a derived sound and begins no other word in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which is preserved in Zend ; and Bopp thinks the other 
forms are transpositions for xes, etc. Hence s. kshash, 
Latin kses, etc. The Greek aspiration is here, as in 
many other instances, for an original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regidarly for an older k, which in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form, siks. A similar 
inversion to that here supposed occurs in a. s. acs-ian 
and ase-ian, e. ax and ask. 

187 . (7.) F or seven Sanskrit has sdpta; Zend 
hapta; Greek Ittto; Latin septem; Gothic sibun; 
Anglo-Saxon seofon; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskrit and Zend shows that the stem is sapta-n. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing, of the third declen- 
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sion, stands for a nasal preceded by a short vowel. In 
Latin m instead of n is an apparent deviation. In 
Grothic h probably stands, like the d in fidvdr, for thp 
vocal aspirate bh, since the regular law of consonant 
changes requires in Gothic dh for Sanskrit t, and bh for 
Sanskrit p. The English v, which represents bh, con- 
firms this view. Possibly the Gothic b was in this case 
pronounced like v. 

188 . (8.) The word for eight is in Sanskrit 

and the dual form ashtdu ;• in Zend asta ; Greek oktw ; 
Latin octo ; Gothic ahtau ; Anglo-Saxon eahta ; Engl. 
eight, eh and e are derived from the original guttural. 
In Gothic and Anglo-Saxon h stands for the guttural 
aspirate, whilst in Engl, the aspirate is fully written 
though not pronounced. 

189 . (9.) For nme we have in Sanskrit ndva; 
Zend nava ; Greek ii/vka ; Latin novem ; Gothic niun ; 
Anglo-Saxon nigon ; English nine. The original stem 
appears to have been navan. In Greek the a indicates 
the final nasal, whilst the prefixing of a vowel and the 
doubling of the consonant at the beginning are not 
unusual. In Latin, again, m is in place of n, and in 
Gothic va is reduced to u, which in English is repre- 
sented only by the long quantity of the i. The g in 
Angl.-S. is irregular : perhaps it was pronounced y, and 
was developed out of i. 

190 . (10.) For ten we have in Sanskrit ddza\ 
Zend daza ; Greek hsKa ; Latin decern ; Gothic taihun ; 
Anglo-Saxon tyji ; English ten. z is for an original 
guttural, which in Gothic is represented by h, and alto- 
gether dropped in Angl.-S. and English. In Greek a 
includes a final nasal, and in Latin m is instead of n. 

191 . The following is a list of the above numerals ; 
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o 

Q 


O 


o 


u 


%4 

0 

.O 


4) 

>• 




K 


oa 



g 
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193 . In the above list the units are prefixed to the 
word for ten, and generally without anything to connect 
them together, e. g. a. ekddazan=‘ one-ten go.fimf- 
taihun — ‘ five-ten ; ’ e. seventeen. In Greek the num- 
bers after twelve are connected by xai, ‘ and,’ which is a 
later modification. In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
for ten is preserved unchanged, except the slight change 
of e to i in Latin, e. g. undecim for undecem. In 
Gothic the first two of the above numbers have the 
word ten changed in a very peculiar manner ; viz. -lif, 
stem libi, is used, where b is for v, as in sibun, ‘ seven.’ 
It seems, however, to be the same word originally as 
that used in the following numbers, taihun = s. dazan ; 
for there are several examples of the change of an 
original d to I instead of to t, and that this change was 
made in the present case appears from the Lithuanian 
equivalent Idea, which is extended to the numbers be- 
yond twelve, e.g. dwy-lika, ‘twelve;’ try-lika, ^ thir- 
teen.' In Pracrit the word for ten, in these compounds, 
is changed to raha, and in Hindustanee to rah, in one 
case lah, i. e. s6-lah, ‘ sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent 
for the second consonant k would be the aspirate gh, for 
which we usually find the aspirate only, as in taihun : 
but the substitution of / or for this aspirate frequently 
takes place in the Germanic languages, and in English 
where gh is written / is pronounced in such words as 
rough, tough. So that the Gothic lif, stem libi (pro- 
bably pronounced livi), appears to be only a somewhat 
unusual modification of the original word for ten, s. 
dazan, go. taihun. Nor is the change so great m one 
which even modern history has witnessed, i. e. of the 
Latin decim to French ze in on-ze, dou-ze, for un- 
decim, c^uo-decim. In Anglo-Saxon the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, in end- 

J. 2 
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lufon and twelf, but in the former the second syllable 
of the word for ‘ ten ’ is preserved in the form of -on, 
whilst in the latter even the i in lif is dropped, so that 
both vowels of the original word are lost. The / in 
both languages, may have been pronounced v. The 
word tyne Ls as much abbreviated as the English equi- 
valent teen. In English there is also a loss of the inter- 
vening vowel of the first syllable in one word, twe-\y-e, 
though it is retained in the other, e-lev-en ; the second 
syllable is preserved as en. The wal'd for ‘ one ’ loses 
its final vowel in Greek, Latin, Gothic ; and in English 
the n also is dropped, as is usually the case with the 
article (an) before consonants. 

The comparison of the Gothic words sib^un and -lif, 
stem -liXti, with the English words seven and eleven, 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound hh was 
changed in Gothic to h, or that the Gothic h, in some 
instances, was pronoimced hh or v. 

194. The following are the numbers from twenty 
to a hundred : 
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195. The small numbers are placed first, as in the 
previous series, and a derivative from the word for ten 
is employed to express ‘ten times,’ viz. s. dazata, 
differently abbreviated in various words to dazat, zati, 
zat, ti ; z. zaiti, zata, ti. In the Greek and Latin 
Kovra and ginta, a nasal is inserted, and k changed to g 
in Latin ; both have the form of Neuter Plurals. In 
Gothic, tigu-s, in 20 — 60, has g in place of gh, as in the 
previous list the same word retains only h for gh. The 
fuller form, with addition of d and e for ai, is used 
in 70 — 90. Both are declined. In this respect also 
g for gh resembles h in li6i for bh, and admits of a 
similar explanation, viz. that gh was in Gothic reduced 
to the sound g, or that in some cases g represents the 
gh sound. If we add the case of fifZvor, where d is for 
dh ( = th in then), we have the same phenomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates ; i. e. gh, dh, bh 
are all reduced to the corresponding vocals, g, d, b, or 
these latter were all pronounced in some cases in Gothic 
as aspirates, viz. gh, dh, bh. Of these the first is a 
sound not preserved in the English language, the 
second is represented by th in then, and the third by v. 
In Anglo-Saxon, tig admits the same explanation as in 
Gothic. Hund- for go. -tehund is prefixed, and the usual 
tigr superadded, in 70— 90 ; hund is used alone for 100, 
as hunda in Gothic, but hundred also is found as in 
English. In the English -ty only the first syllable of the 
word is preserved. The y, however, may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant, which, in 
English, would be gh as in Gothic, so that e. ty=&,. s. tig. 
In many English words this sound, being lost in the 
living language, is represented by y, e. g. day for cZagh, 
compared with the German Zog ; lay for Zagh, compared 
with the German Zag. The same word in Latin, with 
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the termination of the Neuter Singular, m, serves to 
express a hundred, centum ; inGreek, with e prefixed, and 
a for ov, tKarov (perhaps for h-xarov) = ‘ one hundred.’ 
The Gothic hund in hund^a^ where d is for dh, is the 
exact counterpart of the Latin cent in cent-um. 

b) ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

The Ordinal Numerals are adjectives formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the superlative ending 
-tamo, which, in some cases, is reduced to -ta, and in 
others to -ona, as will be seen in the following list : 
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humeraxs 



20 Tiuzati-taniA-s viiaiti-tcm6 eixo-irro'-c vicS-simu-s twenti*eth 
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197a The word for first ia an exception to the rule, 
inasmuch as it is not formed like the rest from the 
corresponding cardinal numeral. In all the above lan- 
guages the word, however, is of one and the same origin. 
The first syllable appears in the various forms of ‘pra, 
fra, -TTpa, 'pri,fi'U, for, fir, which present no modification 
but what has been abundantly illustrated in other cases. 
A peculiar ending appears in the word for ‘ third ’ in all 
except the Greek Tpi-ro-s, which is r^ular. This ending 
appears to have been ta-ya instead of tama, contracted 
to tya, and then enlarged to tiya in Sanskrit. In 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, ^ is in place of the 
aspirate dh. In English ir is, by a transposition of 
letters, for ri. In the word for ‘ second ’ the compara- 
tive ending is employed, except in z. bi-tyo, which 
perhaps has been altered under the influence of 
thri-tyd, and in s. dvi-ti'ya-s, which may have originally 
ended only in iya-s, one of the comparative forms, and, 
as in Zend, have adopte4 t in imitation of tf-ti'yas. 
In English ‘ other ’ has been appropriated to another 
use, and second, from the Latin secundv£, substituted 
among the Ordinals. Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a Numeral in place of alter. In the z. tutr-ya 
the ending is reduced to ya, as in the s. tiir^a, which 
also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta-ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a difficulty in deciding to which part of the 
word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latin word be divided into septim-u-s, 
m of the cardinal septem is preserved, and that of the 
ending, mu is dropped ; but if it be divided into 
septi-mu-8, the former m is dropped and the latter pre- 
served. In 8yBo-o-9 the m is dropped, and in octa-vu-s 
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V ifl substituted for it. In ehadazd-8 either a-m or ma 
has been dropped from ehddaza-md-8. 

In Gothic the ending ta has preserved the original 
t in some cases, from the influence of the preceding 
consonant ; in other cases d may have been pronounced 
as an aspirate, i. e. dh. In Anglo-Saxon -ma occurs 
in 1st, as in all the other languages except Greek 
and English. In 2nd the comparative form is used, 
and in the other numbers, except 3rd, -ta occurs in the 
regular equivalent form of -tha, or as -ta or -te, where 
the preceding consonant prevents the t from being aspi- 
rated. In 3rd -dde, by assimilation from dya, is equal 
to go. -dja, and this is a regular equivalent for the s. tya 
(tiya), the d being pronounced as dh. In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except thir-d, where, since no 
vowel follows as in Anglo-S., the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation explains the change. It is evident that the 
Ordinal Numerals have been considerably modified since 
the separation of these languages, for the formative 
endings are not alike in any two of them, except the 
more modern Go., Anglo-S., and Engl. ; and yet the 
original analogies have not been lost sight of, for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them. 


C) NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

198a In the formation of Numeral Adverbs 8 is 
frequently employed, as in — 


SanslirUa 

Zeai. 

Creek. 

Latin. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

EnglUb. 

dwi-s 

bi-s 


bi-8 

(tu-wa) 

twi-ce 

tri-s 

thri-8 

rpi-e 

ter(8) 

(thry-wa) 

tbri-ce 

chatur(s)] chathru-s 

— 

quater(8) 


‘ four times 
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It is singular that this s (ce) appears in English 
though lost in Anglo-Saxon. 

The omission of s after r in ter, quater, chatur, is 
regular, zas (from leas) is also used in Sanskrit, and 
Kis in Greek, e. g. bahu-ias, 7ro\\a-Kty, ‘ many times.’ 
In Sanskrit vat {vant) or kft-vas, and Latin ien-s, iS-s, 
for uent-s, uet-s, are used to denote ‘possessed of’ 
or ‘ times,’ e. g. daza-laftvas, ‘ ten times ; ’ quoti^B, 
guo-tiens, ‘ how many times.’ ‘ Distribution into ’ is 
expressed by s. dha, gr. '^a, e. g. dtvi-dhei' = 

‘ by twos.’ 


IX. PRONOUNS. 

199 . The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under- 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanations. 

a) FBONOUNS OF THE FIBST AND SECOND PEBSON. 

The Pronouns of the First and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms : 
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200 . There are two stems in the above forms of the 
first person, one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining cases. The Nom, has for the 
first person in Sanskrit ah, and for the second twa. The 
Latin and Greek seem to have preserved the original 
consonant in the first person; for the Germanic lan- 
guages have k and kh (germ, ch), which presuppose g 
in the earlier languages. The Sanskrit h and Zend z, 
therefore, are corruptions of the original sound. Mo- 
dern English, /, has lost the consonant as compared 
with the old English ik, like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin ego. 

The ending of the Nominative is s. -am, z. -im,, gr. -ov 
in the archaic forms ly-wv, tovv, I. o. It is lost in the 
other languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah-dm, 
tw-am, ay-dm, sway-dm, etc. 

The stem in the oblique cases of the first person is 
ma, that of the second person twa (or tu, changed to 
tiv in some cases). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab- 
lative, and Locative coincide with the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former 
cases have in several languages lost the case-ending. 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. md and Gen. me as 
well as the fuller forms. The k in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to be the remains of a demon- 
strative particle, as in Latin hi-c, hun-c, tun-c, etc. 

The ending of the Dative is -bhyam, which occurs 
with modified forms in the dual -hhydm and plural 
-bhyas of nouns. It is reduced in the Sanskrit first 
person to -hyam, in Zend to -byd and -6i, in Greek to -i 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to -hi and -bi. It is quite lost in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 
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The Genitive appears to be a reduplication of the 
stem, md-ma, td-va for ta-twa, and this for twa-twa. 
The Greek and Latin are greatly abbreviated, and the 
Gothic as well as the Anglo-Saxon and English words 
have an adjective form, which is doubtless of later 
origin, and occasioned by the reduced reduplication 
being no longer understood as a Genitive sign. In 
English this adjective ending is again dropped before 
consonants, e. g. ‘ mine own,’ but ‘ my house.’ 

In Greek the stem consonant <r in the second person 
is the regular substitute for an older t, and many archaic 
forms preserve t, e. g. rot, rotb, etc. 

201 . The Plural forms of the First and Second 
Persons are : 
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The stem of the first person is ‘a-sma, and of the 
second yu-shma (for yu-sma). The full forms occur 
throughout in Sanskrit, together with some abbreviated 
forms. The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated. The Accusatives corre- 
spond to mis, VOS, which are used in Sanskrit In 
Greek (iEolic) sma assumes the form fx/xe, in which s is 
assimilated to the following letter. In the Attic forms 
the rough breathing is used for s, as in many other cases, 
e. g. If for sex, etc. But the stem- vowel of the first per- 
son is lengthened to tj, and the rough breathing prefixed. 
Hence we have y/iU, viials, for ^fie-es, vfis-et, and these 
for y-afie-es, v-x/ia-ss. The older forms have been 
placed in the table in order to show more clearly the 
correspondence of the Greek with other languages. 
The forms yfxlv, vyZv, for yfit-tv, vfts-iv, exhibit iv for y-m 
of the Sanskrit ending -bhyam, the rest being dropped. 
The Genitives agree with the declension of nouns, to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times. 
As there is a proper Dative to these pronouns in the 
Plural, the Locative has disappeared in the classical 
language, though a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
.Eolic In Latin we find v6, with the 

addition of s in the Nominative and Accusative, and of 
bis in the Dative. In Sanskrit, also, na-s, va-s are used 
in the Accusative, Dative, and Genitive. Corresponding 
forms occur in Zend. The fact that s appears in three 
cases besides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should be the sign of that case. Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma, whilst nd, v6, na, va are modifications 
of ma, twa, which appear in the singular, a in the 
plural of the first person being also a corruption of 
ma. This explanation of the stem needs further con- 
firmation, and the entire absence of all trace of sma 
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from n6-bis, v6-bia, is an evidence against its existence 
in the Latin plurals. In ego-met, tu-met, noa-met, the 
assumption of the existence of sma is not without dif- 
ficulty, for met appears to be affixed to the Nominative 
case, which suggests that these are late formations. The 
Genitives noatri, veatri, etc., may be readily admitted to 
be adjectives. 

In Gothic the Nominatives vei-a, ju-a, have stems 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones which have not 
ama affixed (i. e. vay-dm, yuy-dm), but a occasions the 
same difficulty as in Latin ; perhaps in both cases the 
simpler hypothesis would be that it was adopted in later 
times in imitation of nouns. In the oblique cases u 
(before a nasal) and i represent the Sanskrit a and yu. 
The changes of the latter yu to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual. There is no difficulty either in sup- 
posing ama to have become maa, as in Zend mha, and 
then a to have caused the change from m to n. So that 
Gothic naa, nai correspond to Sanskrit ama. In zva, zvi, 
the softening of the a is due to the preceding weak vowel 
i, and the change from mto v is one which extensively 
occurs. The final a in the Accusative, as in Latin, is 
probably for na, as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 
In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preserved. In the 
Dative also a final a occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into no-bi-a, vo-bi-a, leaving only bi of 
the original ending -bhyavi, as in the singular mi-hi, 
ti-bi. In Latin the a is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the original form hhyaa ends 
in 8 ; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its origin remains obscure. It is not likely to 
be a remains of ama, which would make u-mai-a for 
u-nai-nai. Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. The Genitives, except 
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in Greek, appear to be all possessive adjectives, i. e. 
‘ our,’ ‘ your,’ for ‘ of us,’ ‘ of you.’ In Anglo-Saxon the 
reduction had already proceeded almost as far as in mo- 
dern English. In ge and e6w, g and e were pronoimced 
y. In 4,8 the length of the 4 shows some remains of 
the syllable sma, whilst s appears to correspond to the 
final 8 in Gothic, since in the Genitive 4 is for u -f- sma, 
and the final ra preserved as re. In e6w, on the contrary, 
the final s is lost. The older forms 4-8i-h, 4-8i-c, 
edw-i-h, edw-i-c, also occur. 


202 . The forms of 

the Dual 

for the First and 

Second Persons are : 




Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

Englilh. 

Nona. fi-v3,'-ra 

VUfl 

vi-t 

wi-t 

‘ we two ’ 

yu-va-m 


— 

gi-t 

‘ ye two ’ 

Acc. &-vd'-m 

VW-t 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

‘ us two ’ 

yu-vS'-m 


i-nqvi-8 

i-nc 

‘ you two ’ 

Instr. &-va'-bhyiim 

— 

— 


‘ by us two ’ 

yu-v&'*bhyatn 

— 

— 

— 

‘ by you two ’ 

Dat. &-v&'-bhyfl,m 


u-nki-s 

u-nc 

‘ to us two ’ 

yu-v&'-bhyam 


i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

‘ to you two ’ 

Abl. &-v&'-bhyfi,m 


— 

u-nc 

‘ from us two ’ 

yu-va'-bhy&m 

— 

— 

i-nc 

* from you two ’ 

Gen. H-v^-ySs 

VU-IV 

u-nka-ra 

u-nce-r 

‘ of us two ’ 

yn-v&-y6s 

aipH-tv 

i-nqva-ra 

i-nce-r 

‘ of you two ’ 

Loc. &-v&-y6s 

— 

— 

— 

‘ in us two ’ 

yu-vi-yos 

— 

— 

— 

‘ in you two ’ 


In the dual va occupies the place of sma in the 
singular and plural, s being dropped and m changed to 
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V, as in the Gothic forms of the second person both 
dual and plural. In Sanskrit the Nom. and Acc. end 
alike in m. In the Nom. it is most likely of the same 
origin as in the Singular and Plural aham, vayam, etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sign, preserved in the 
singular, preceded by a long vowel in the dual, and 
changed to u in some nominal forms : hence -d^c for 
o-m. It is changed to n in the plural in consequence 
of being followed by s, which was afterwards dropped. 
The Accusatives ndu, vdm, appear to be abbreviations 
of the older forms, the stem syllables a and yu being 
dropped ; nd would then be an irregular form for anxa. 
Bopp suggests the original to have been nd-smdu. In 
Greek v (0 and a(f)(o may also be regarded as strangely 
altered forms of sma, having the vowel lengthened as in 
the Sanskrit vd. The Dative ending iv corresponds to the 
Sanskrit hhydm. It is used irregularly for the Genitive. 
I in the Nom. and Acc. may be for Sanskrit which oc- 
curs in some nouns. In Gothic the stems are the same 
as in the plural ; the syllable svm in the oblique cases 
assumes the forms nhi, nka, nqid, nqva, qv being equal 
to k, and k standing in place of Sanskrit 8. The final 
8 in the Acc. and Dat. is the same as in the Plur., 
the nasal, which is preserved in Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t in the Nom. of the first person, 
Bopp says, ‘ clearly belongs to the designation of the 
number two (stem two).' The Anglo-Saxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less worn and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add t to the Plural. In the other cases 
nc clearly corresponds to the go. nk, nq, as repre- 
sentative of sma. Tlie personal endings are lost in 
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the Accusative and Dative. U-nci-t, i-nd-t, also occur 
for utic, inc. An Ablative is given, but identical in 
form with the Dative as in the Sing, and Plur. An 
Ablative might perhaps with equal propriety be assigned 
to the Gothic. 

b) PEONOTJNS OF THE THIRD PERSON. 

203 . There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person. Their forms in different languages mu- 
tually help to explain each other, and the comparison 
of them serves to elucidate many isolated words, which 
otherwise would be inexplicable. 

The Refiexive Pronoun is — 



Zend. 

Greek. 

Latio. 

Gothic. 

Acc. 

— 

a^f, i! 

sS 

si'k 

Instr. 

— 

— 

— 

SVC 

Dat. 

hS, hdi 

T 

Oi 

Bibi 

si-s 

Grcn. 

h€, hdl 

T T 

CIO, ov 

sui 

sei-na 


The Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, and English have lost 
the use of this pronoun in a separate form, but the 
Sanskrit has awa and away-am in some compounds, 
e. g. awa-bhu, awayam-bhu, ‘ to be self-originated ; ’ 
awayam-prabha, ‘ to be self-glorified ; ’ awa-taa is also 
used in the sense of ‘ self.’ As a possessive pronoun, fully 
declined, awa is also used of all persons and numbers, 
in the sense of ‘ my,’ ‘ thy,’ ‘ his,’ ‘ our,’ etc. In this 
usage it corresponds to the Greek <r(f>6-s. 

In the Reflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
only in Greek Acc. as <f>, and Latin Gen. as u. The a 
has become h in Zend, and apintua aaper in Greek. 

In Zend this pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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compounds (e.g. qha-dhdta, ‘self-produced’), and of hwa 
as a possessive. In Latin i-pse is explained as being 
by inversion for i-spe, and sp for Sanskrit sw, as in 
eponte. A similar inversion occurs in the Doric yfrip 
for The change of Sanskrit w to Latin p is 

illustrated in 1. por-ta = a. dwd'ra, ‘ door.’ 

The Reflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the word self, as in 
the German selhst, in which If as in loaf^ and ^ as in 
laib, are an expression for * body ’ or ‘ person ; ’ ae-lf = 
‘ one’s own person.’ 

Demonstrative ProTWuns. TA. 

204. The Demonstrative stem ta, Fem.. ta, is ex- 
tensively employed. Its forms are the following ; 
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The Nominative singular, Masc. and Fern., has a 
stem, sa, ad, different from the rest of the pronoun. 
The Loc. B&-8min in the Vedas, the Latin archaic 
forms sum, sam, b6s, for eum, earn, eda, and B&paa 
for eor^aa, as well as the Greek (rf]-pepov, otj-tss, render 
it probable that this stem (aa) was at first completely 
declined, and that in the above forms we have parts of 
two separate pronouns, just as several languages form 
the substantive verb from two or more roots, which were 
each Originally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals oi, at, are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, whilst rot, rat belong to the other. 

The atem in the rest of the pronoun undergoes 
but slight changes. In Sanskrit the Masc. and Neut. 
is sometimes td or tS in accordance with general usage, 
whilst in the Fern, the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. In Latin the stem does not appear separately 
as a pronoun, but it is preserved in several adverbs 
and conjunctions, i. e. tu-jn, tu-wc, ta»-m, ta.-ndem, 
ts^^men, tA-lia, ta-ntua, to-i, to-tidem, to-tiea. As a 
pronoun it is compounded with ia in is-te, of which the 
a may be the Nom. sign, as in ia, ea, id. In this com- 
pound form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Nom. Singular as 
elsewhere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, thl, th6, and in Anglo-Saxon thee, th^, 
thA. 

The endings in Sanskrit are the same as in the a 
stems of nouns, with the insertion of -ama in the Dat., 
Abl., and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Nom. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has &=a-i for da in the Nom. plural. 
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The Gen. plural has -s-dm. In Greek the declension 
agrees with that of nouns, omitting the case sign 
in the Nom. Sing. Masc. In Latin the greatest 
deviation from the nominal declension is in the Gen. 
singular -iu8 for s. -a-sya, 8 heing dropped, a+y be- 
coming t, and a becoming u. The final s causes some 
difficulty, but we see the tendency to introduce that letter 
in the first syllable is- of this pronoun, and in the Neut. 
felix, ‘ happy.’ It may here also be an inorganic addi- 
tion, which does not admit and does not require any 
further explanation. The Nom. Sing. Masc. has no case 
sign, te being a weakened form of the stem. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon the endings require no special remark. 

The same stem occurs in the Latin words i-dem, ‘ the 
same ; ’ qui-d&m, ‘ indeed ; ’ qui-Aam, ‘ some one,’ as 
well as in dum, ‘ whilst ; ’ dhmum, ‘ at length ; ’ ddnec, 

‘ until ; ’ dadum, ‘ before ; ’ d^nique, ‘ then.’ d for t 
appears in s. i-dam ; z. dfem, dim, for tim ; gr. M, ‘ and.’ 
In oSe, ‘ this ’ (Horn. Dat. plural ToisSe<r<ri, roisSeai), the 
two forms of the same stem appear combined, just as in 
the Latin tandem, ‘at length.’ Av-ro-s, ‘ he,’ is a similar 
compound to the 1. is-te and s. &-td ; and m-ro-s, ‘ this,’ 
for o-av-Tos, consists of three pronominal stems. Bopp 
considers So, $ev,in.-ai-3a,-av-Sev, etc., to be of the same 
origin. That the forms with t and d were originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words as 1. 
demum compared with gr. Tyfios, ‘ then,’ and s. fa' vat ; 
1. dSnec, with gr. ryvUa, ‘ at that time of day.’ 

The stem ta also forms a compound with ya, the stem- 
vowel of the first part being dropped. It thus forms 
Nom. Singular M. sya, F. sya, N. tya-t, and is declined 
like ta. 
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I. 

205 . The pronominal stem i appears in several 
languages. In Sanskrit it forms part of the pronoun, 
M. ay-am, N. i-ddm, F. ly-dm. It is also used in 
several indeclinable words in Sanskrit and Zend, e. g. 
8. i-tds, ‘ from here ; ’ i-hd (for i-dha), z. l-dha, i-thra, 
‘ here s. i-ti, z. i-tha, 1. l-ta, ‘ so s. i-dd'nim, ‘ now ; ’ 
i-tthdm, ‘so;’ chet { = cha-lt), ‘if;’ net ‘if 

not ; ’ z. nd-ld, ‘ not ; ’ s. x-tara-a, ‘ the other ; ’ l-dfza, 
‘ such ; ’ iy-dt, ‘ so much.’ In Greek, there is no 
pronoun of this stem, nor any trace of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. t-v. But the demonstrative t added to 
many words, as 6vro<r-c, ‘ this one,’ etc., preserves the 
stem. In Latin, is, e-a, i-d, ‘ this,’ is fully declined, 
the stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in this 
language, between i and e, and some of the forms, as 
e-u-m, etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
u, to the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i-m, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i-terum, ‘again;’ ‘ nay,’ for^smo-d=s. i-smart. 

In Gothic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g. : 



Nom. 

r m. i-8 1 

Acc* 

Dat. 

Gen. 

Sing. 

\ n. i-tj 
Cm, «-8*| 

t-na 

t-mma 

is 

Plur. 

y-aJ 

i-ns t-m 

A. 

»-zS 

Another pronominal 

root of extensive 

application 


which furnishes some of the cases of i-ddm in Sanskrit, 
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e. g. Dat. Or-STna/i, Abl. a-sma'i, Loc. a-smin, etc. It 
is used in the adverbial forms a-<ra, ‘ here ; ’ &-tds, 
‘ hence ; ’ a.-dyd, ‘ this day.’ The usual Feminine form 
i has become iy, as in the Nom. singular iy-dm. Some 
cases combine a with na, e. g. Instr. singular 
(a-na-i-na). There is the same compound in Latin 
e-ni-m, ‘ for,’ and the second part of it in na-m, ‘for,’ 
nu-7ic, ‘ now,’ ne-mpe, ‘ surely,’ nu-m, ne. The Greek 
words vL-v, ‘ him,’ etc., vv, ‘ well,’ ‘ now,’ as well 

as the Sanskrit nu, appear to contain the same root no. 
This root also furnishes the negative particles, s. na, 
gr. inj-, 1. ne-, nl-, go. ni, a. s. ne. Old EngL ne. The 
compound form ana appears in the conditional ptirticle, 
gr. atf, 1. an, go. an (not in a. s.), old e. an, ‘ if.’ The 
following are instances of triple compounds with a, viz. 
SL-na-ya, a-na-tora, which become &-nyd-8, a.-ntard-8y 
‘ other ; ’ gr. a-"XXofy with change of n to I and assimi- 
lation of y, 1. e>.-liu8 (with y changed to i), ; go. 

a-(;’a, Bk-mihara ; e. e-l-8e, as an adverb, ‘ otherwise ; ’ 
e. o-ther and a. s. d-dher, with the i or n dropped after 
changing the vowel to d. 


AVA. 

In Sanskrit ava has ceased to be used as a pronoun, 
but appears as a preposition, e. g. ava-tar, ‘ to come 
down.’ In Zend it retains its pronominal character. In 
Greek it is compounded with ta, forming av-ro-s, in 
which and many similar forms the second a is omitted ; 

‘ in this place,’ as a Locative, and adSev as an 
Ablative, belong to the simple pronoun, av has probably 
lost a case-ending. In av-rdp it is combined with the 
comparative suflSa:. In the I. au-tem, ‘but,’ the last 
syllable may be the superlative termination ; in aut 
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perhaps for axi-ti, the ending is the same as in u-ti, 
i-ti-dem, and s. i-ti, ‘ so.’ ou is a more usual repre- 
sentative of 8. av than avi hence we have ov-v, 
* then,’ oJ, * not.’ In go. BXL-k (a. s. A-c, ‘ but ’), e. h-he, 
the same pronoun appears, with a demonstrative par- 
ticle, as in mi-k, etc. 

Relative Pronouns. YA. 

• 

The Eelative pronoun ya is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta. In the Greek oy, o, the spiritus asper, as in 
many other cases, is for Sanskrit y. In Zend this 
pronoun has a demonstrative meaning. It is preserved 
in go. ei and i&-bai for ja-ba, ‘ if ;’ a. s. gi-/, pronounced 
yif, e. i-f. The ending is the same as in the Interro- 
gative i-bai, i-ba. Bopp supposes this ba (where h was 
probably pronounced v) to be for s. va, which brings it 
still nearer to the English if, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. i standing for ya, and / for va. 
Further, go. Ja-u, ‘ whether,’ iorja-v, and that for ja-va, 
preserves the same elements ; go. ju, ‘ now,’ ‘ already,’ 
1. Ja-m, are of the same origin. The Latin m for v 
corresponds to 1. mare for s. van. Gothic ja-t, ja (e. 
yea), and ja-A., ‘ also,’ with an ending like the Latin que 
in quo-que, ‘ also,’ belong to the same root Engl, ye-t 
is combined with the same particle as na is in s. nU 
for na-it. 


Inten'ogatvve Pronouns. KA. 

206a The root of the Interrogative has three forms 
in Sanskrit, ka, ku, ki, all probably modifications of the 
same original. The first is the more extensively applied, 
and was doubtless originally complete in Sanskrit as in 
Zend, Greek, and Latin; for theNom. andAcc. singular 
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Neut. Icat, instead of which kim is used, appears in 
kdch-chit for kat-chit, and in kdd-adJnvan, ‘ a bad 
street,’ lit. ‘ what a street.’ The ordinary Greek form 
would be Ko, which is also preserved in the Ionic dialect, 
e. g. KO-TE, ‘ once,’ /cco-r. ‘ how ? ’ Ko-repov, ‘ whether ? ’ 
KO-«ros, ‘ how great ? ’ KO-ios, ‘ of what kind ; ’ but in 
Attic Greek the consonant is changed to tt, e. g. tto-te, 
TTW-s, TTO-Tspov, TTO-ffos, 7 T 0 - 109 . The Latin qui also, 
in some ca.ses, belongs to the o and a declensions, which 
answer to the Sanskrit a and d. It has the Latin 
characteristic u after the guttural. In the Nom. 
singular Fern, the e in qua-e, as well as in ha-e-c, is 
obscure. The forms of the go. hva belong to the same 
root, as well as the Anglo-Saxon hwa, and English who 
(with an inversion in the order of the consonants) for 
hwo. The h in these languages regularly answers to 
Sanskrit k, and the w is developed similarly to the 
Latin u. 

The second form of the Interrogative, ha, appears in 
some adverbs, e. g. ku-tra, ‘ where ; ’ ku-tos, ‘ whence,’ 
etc. The Latin forms which seem to belong to this 
stem, viz. CM-jus, ‘of whom,’ cu-t, ‘to whom,’ etc., are 
more probably abbreviations of quo-jus, quo-i, etc., 
where there is a similar curtailment of the first syllable 
as in the pronunciation of the English ivho for hwo, in 
which o is omitted and rv sounded as oo. ku is used 
like kat in depreciatory compounds, Vcxi-tanu, ‘ugly- 
bodied,’ lit. ‘of what a body.’ 1. ix-ter has lost the 
guttural which is preserved in go. hva-thar, a. s. 
whae-fZAer, e. whe-f/ter. It is also wanting in 1. n-bi, 
n-n-de (but ali-cu-bi, ali-cun-de), vi-uquam, n-squam, 
u-spiam, n-sque. 

The third stem, ki, is used in Sanskrit to form the 
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Nom. and Acc. Singular Neut. ki-m, with the ending 
of Neuter nouns. That ki-t was earlier in use seems 
probable from 1. qxd-d. A Masc. ki-s is also employed 
in the Veda compounds na-ki-s, ‘ no one ; ’ md- ki'-s, 

‘ let no one.’ This stem is used in td-drza, ‘ like what ; ’ 
kiy-at, ‘ how much ; ’ hi, ‘ for.’ Here k is for k, as in 
hrd compared with 1. cm'd-, ‘ heart.’ A similar change 
appears in s. hy-as for hi-as, and this for ki-divas, gr. 
■^S 3 with S inserted, 1. he-H (hestei'nus), go. gi-s-tra, 
a. s. gy-stei'nlic dceg, e. ye-s-ter-day. Some confir- 
mation of this etymology of hyas is derived from s. 
ztvas, perhaps for ku-as, ‘to-morrow.’ The abbre- 
viation of words causes less difficulty in these cases than 
the application of the interrogative pronoun in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however, ge- 
nerally involve the strangest modifications of language, 
e. g. s. ‘pai'ut, ‘ in last year,’ from pSra vatsa. qui-s 
and hi-c are Latin pronouns formed from this stem. 
The latter has h instead of the original guttural. Tlie u is 
preserved in Gen. and Dat. hu-;/us, hu-ic, and the origi- 
nal vowel lost as in cu-jxis, cu-i, qui-a is the regular 
Neuter plural, and qu-ea the old Masc. Plural. Plautus 
has Gen. plural qui-wm. The stem appears in ci-s, 
ci-tra, ‘ on this side,’ retaining the guttural, but omit- 
ting the usual u. In hi-c, ‘ this,’ the affixing of the 
guttural at the end may have been a reason for chang- 
ing the initial to h. 

This final particle appears in different forms, as c, ce, 
que, quam, pe, piam. It is from the same interrogative 
stem, and is often affixed to interrogative pronouns. 
The doubling of interrogatives destroys the interro- 
gation, just as doubling a negative destroys the negation, 
e. g. quis, ‘who?’ compared with quisque, ‘whoever;’ 
quid, ‘what,’ compared -viiihquippe (forquid-pe), ‘what- 
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ever.’ In Gothic uh is the representative of this parti- 
cle, e. g. hvas = quis, and hvaz-uh = quis-que ; hv6 = quaa, 
and /iVo-A. =qu8B-que. Does not the English whoso 
preserve a remains of this compound ? In that case 8 
would be the Nom. sign, and the particle reduced to a 
voweL As in the other examples quoted, who is interro- 
gative and who8-o indefinite. Of this compound form, 

e. whos = go. hvaz = L quis. 

a. 6 = go. uh = I. que. 

e. whoso = go. hvazuh = 1. quisque. 

The Gothic Dat hi-mma, Acc. hi-na, Neut. Acc. 
W-to, are from this same stem, with the usual h for an 
older k. The adverb hi-dr4, a. s. Id-dhsr and hi-der, 
as well as the English Id-ther, has the comparative 
ending, go. h6-r, in compounds hir (e. g. hi-r-i, hl-r- 
ja-ts,hi-r-ji-th, second person Sing., Dual, Plur. = ‘ come 
here ’), and e. he-re, have the same ending, r, as hvar, 
‘ where ; ’ thar, ‘ there and exhibit the stem under 
consideration as hi, he. In Anglo-Saxon, h6-?’, thce-r, 
hwce-r have the same ending. In Greek r /-^, tl-vo-s, 
‘ who ? ’ rt-9, Ti-vo-s, ‘ some one,’ originally identical, 
have T for x, like recraapes, ‘Trims, so that the guttural 
of this pronoun is in Greek represented by all three 
classes of consonants, e. g. x&s, ttws, rts. So also <ca-t, 
‘ and,’ for xair, corresponds to s. chet for cha-^^, the first 
part of which, cha for ka, is used as a conjunction, and 
is the pronominal stem in its first form. 

c) DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

• 207 . This class of derivatives is formed by the 
terminations ka, i'ya, vant, ti, drz. 
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ka forms 7n«ma-ka, ‘my,’ /ava-ka, ‘thy,’ from 
mama, tdva\ and in the Vedas asm«'-ka, ‘our,’ 
yuskmd' -1s.a,, ‘ your,’ from asmdt, yushmdt. 

i'ya forms mad-i'y&, ‘ my ; ’ tivad-i'ya, ‘ thy ; ’ as- 
mad-i'ya, ‘ our ; ’ yuahmad-i'ya, ‘ your ; ’ tad-i'ya, 
‘ belonging to that one ; ’ sai'v-i'ya, ‘ belonging to all.’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case, whose t is softened to d 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -lo-s preserves 
this formative : cS-io-s, ‘ one’s own,’ from iS-= 1. id, or for 
tS, and that for aPi,8=s. sivat, from the possessive pro- 
noun 8wa-8 ; iro-io-s, ‘ of what kind;’ to-io-s, ‘ of that 
kind ; ’ o-to-p, ‘ of which kind.’ Bopp thinks this for- 
mative %'ya is represented in Gothic by a, and the Abla- 
tive d (for t) by r, in the words unsa-r-a, unka-r-a, 
‘ our;’ izva-r-a, inqva-r-a, ‘your.’ If so, the r in the 
English words our, your, is a representative of the 
Ablative sign d (for t). 

vant in certain cases is regularly weakened to vat or 
van. It forms fa' -vant, ‘ so much ; ’ yd'-\aTk%, ‘ how 
much ; ’ Idy-anX (dropping v), fy-ant. The Zend has 
Acc. c/i-want-em, Nom. cA-wahz, dropping the stem- 
vowel and preserving v (w) of the formative. In 
ry-fio-s, ‘ then,’ ‘ when,’ v is changed to m, 

and fMo stands for s. vat. In Latin qu-BJA-ai8, ‘ how 
much,’ f-ant-iis, ‘ so much,’ both the stem-vowel and v 
are dropped ; whilst v is changed to I, and a to e, in opio- 
lent-us, ‘ wealthy,’ wir-it-lent-ws, ‘ poisonous,’ etc. 
In Gothic this formative appears as -laud- in Are-laud-s 
= quantus, and in sfo-laud-s. 

ti forms kd-Xi, yd-Xi, ‘how much;’ fd-tl, ‘so much.’ 
In Latin quo-X, ‘ how many ; ’ fo-t, * so many,’ where 
the final vowel is dropped. 

drz (also drza, drksha), from drz, ‘ to look,’ forms 
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many derivatives denoting ‘ resemblance to,’ ‘ looking 
like,’ e. g. kl-6xx, ‘ like what ; ’ <d-drz, ‘ like that,’ 
etc. This d appears as i in several other languages ; 
and originally a guttural, appears as In Greek 
we find tttj-XIk-os, ‘ how great ; ’ ‘ so great,’ etc. 

In Latin qua-U-s, ‘like what;’ ia-U-s, ‘such;’ CBqud- 
li-s, ‘ equal,’ where k is dropped, etc. In Gothic hve- 
leik-s, sva-leik-8, etc. In Anglo-Saxon hwy-\c, swy-\c. 
In English whi-ch, su- ch, etc., the formative is pre- 
served only in ch for the final guttural, whilst the 
meaning has been retained in such, but lost in which. 
The full form, however, is preserved in the adjective 
like. The I is preserved also in the corresponding Ger- 
man words ivelch-, solch-, and in the Scotch quhilc. 
The same formative also appears in the general ending, 
a. 8. -lie, e. -ly ; e. g. leof-lic, love-ty. 

Some possessive adjectives have only the pronominal 
stem, without any formative element, e. g. s. swa-s, 
swa, swa-m ; gr. ifio-s, tro-s, o-s, atfio-s ; 1. meu-s, tuu-s, 
SUU-8. 

d) PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

208a Pronominal Adverbs are formed by fra, dha, 
tas, dd, tham, thd, ti. 

tra forms adverbs of ‘plcice, e. g. s. a-tra, ‘here;’ 
tdrtTSi, ‘there;’ amu-tra,, ‘there;’ M-tra, ‘where?’ 
3 /d-tra, ‘where.’ z. i-thra, ‘here;’ ava-thra, ‘there;’ 
2 /a-thra, ‘ where.’ 1. ci-tra, ‘ on this side ;’ ul-txa., 
‘on that side.’ go. Aua-thro, ‘whither;’ <Aa-thrd, 
‘thither.’ a. s. hwee-der, thi-der {d probably pro- 
nounced as dh). e. whi-Xher, thi-ther. 

dha also forms adverbs of 'place. In Sanskrit it 
assumes the form ha, e. g. i-h&, ‘ here ; ’ in the Vedas, 
M-ha, ‘where?’ The preposition sa-h^, ‘with,’ is 
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similarly formed. z. /la-dha, ‘ here.’ gr. 
iin-avSa, ‘ here,’ etc. 1. perhaps Mi-de, ‘ from there,’ 
etc. go. kva-th, or hva-d, ‘ where ; ’ alja-th, ‘ else- 
where ; ’ jain-d (a. s. geon-d, e. yon-der), ‘ there ; ’ 
i-th, ‘ but.’ 

tas forms adverbs expressing ‘ origin ’ or ‘ source,’ e. g. 
s. M-ta4S, ‘whence?’ td-Xas, ‘ thence;’ 2 /d-tas, ‘whence.’ 
gr. TTo-Sej/, ‘whence;’ To-2fei/,‘ thence ;’o-2fev, ‘whence.’ 
1. perhaps (c)tt?i-de, ‘ whence;’ de, in-de, ‘ thence.’ The 
full form appears in srvarga-tas ; 1. coeli-XviS, ‘ from 
heaven ;’ gr. iv-Tos, 1* in-tus, ‘ within.’ 

da, forms adverbs of time, e. g. ka-dk', ‘ when ? ’ 
ta-dk',^ then ;’ ya-dk', ‘ when ;’ eka-dk', ‘ once ;’ sa-da', 
‘always;’ ta-dk'-nim, ‘then;’ i-dk'-nim, ^now.' In 
the Vedas, i-dk'. gr. perhaps iro-re, ‘once;’ ro-re, 
‘ then ;’o-re, ‘when;’ perhaps also ^-5?;, ‘ already,’ for 
y-Sr) = ya-dd', with a long vowel, like y-Trap for ya-krt 
tham, thd, ti, form adverbs of manner, e. g. s. ka- 
tham, ‘how ? ’ f^-tham, ‘ so ;’ anyd-\h.k, ‘ otherwise ;’ 
fd-tha, ‘so;’ 2 /d-tha, ‘as;’ sarvd-thk, ‘everyway;’ 
i-ti, ‘so;’ d-ti (prep.), ‘ over,’ ‘beyond;’ u-t (prep.), 
‘upwards.’ z. m-tl, ‘so.’ 1. 'i-tem, ‘likewise;’ au- 

tem, ‘but;’ i-ta, ‘so;’ aliu-t&, -i-ti, i-ti-cZcm, u-Xi, 
u-Xi-nam, u-XX-qti^ Sanskrit dti appears in 1. a-X-avus, 
‘ primitive ancestor.’ 


N 2 
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X. ’I'EEBS. 

a) THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

Z09. The verb is the mo^ important part of speech. 
It sometimes forms a complete sentence by itself, and no 
opinion or determination or wish can be expressed with- 
out it. It undergoes a greater variety of changes than any 
other word. In some American languages it is said that 
a single verb may appear in six thousand different forms. 
So great a variety does not exist in any Indo-European 
language ; yet in Sanskrit about a thousand possible 
forms, without including participles, may be assigned to 
one verb. In Greek, and still more in Latin, the number 
is very much reduced. In modern languages, the ana- 
lytical method has brought the verb to an almost 
Chinese simplicity. An English verb, for instance, does 
not assume more than half a dozen different forms ; and 
when we remember that the same word at one time 
had all the varieties which are found in the Sanskrit 
verb, we gain some idea of the great change which has 
been gradually made in the language of man. The 
method pursued has been the analytical, not the syn- 
thetical. The progress has been from the complex to 
the simple. History does not present to us a language 
growing out of a rude state, developing new forms, and 
in process of time acquiring expansion and symmetry. 
On the contrary, we see that it is most perfect in its 
earlier history. We see its ornamental leaves gradually 
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fall off, its pliant branches broken, and ultimately but 
little remaining besides the gnarled trunk. 

What is thus illustrated in language as a whole, is 
specially illustrated by the changes which the verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com- 
paratively few from those now spoken. 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
Latin verb amdbantur, for example, may be thus di- 
vided : am-a-ba-nt-u-r. Of these parts, am is the root 
which appears in all the forms ; amd is the stem of 
several tenses, etc. ; ba is the sign of the Imperfect 
Tense ; nt is the sign of the Third Person Plural ; and 
r is the sign of the Passive Voice, whilst u is merely a 
connecting vowel inserted between the consonants nt 
and r, without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in amdrentur, re, Hke ba, represents the Im- 
perfect Tense, but differs from ba in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Mood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or stem, there 
may be expressions for Voice, Mood, Tense, and Person. 

b) THE THBKE VOICES. 

ZIO. There fire three Voices, so far as the meaninff 
of verbs is concerned. The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three ; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. 

The three forms are the Active, ISIiddle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called parasmaipadam., 
‘ affecting another,’ from parasmai. Dative Singular 
of para, ‘another,’ and padam, from the root pad, 
‘ fall,’ ‘ fall upon.’ It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting person. 
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but at some one else, e. g. ‘I strike,’ i. e. not myself, 
but some one else. The Middle is called in Sanskrit 
atvianepadam, ‘ self-aflfecting,’ from atmane, Dative 
Singular of dtman, ‘self,’ and padam. In this case 
the person acting is also the object acted upon, which, 
as there i» no such verbal form in, English, has to he 
expressed by the addition of a pronoun, e. g. ‘ I strike 
myself' 

The terms Active and Middle ai*e clearly inappro- 
priate, for the Middle is as active as the so-called 
Active ; and the word Middle, in itself, conveys no 
notion of the thing intended, hut merely that, as in 
Greek, where this term is chiefly applied, since it is in 
some things like the Active, and in some things like the 
Passive, it may be conveniently supposed to be half- 
way between them. But these terms are so widely used 
and so generally understood, that we shall adhere to 
them. 

211 . In Sanskrit the Middle is distinguished from 
the Active by the endings affixed to the stem ; e. g. the 
Third Person Singular has -ti in the Active and -te (for 
ta + i) in the Middle. The Passive has the same ending 
as the Middle, but ya is inserted between it and the 
root. Hence for Mid. -te we have Pass, -ya-te, e. g. 
from the root dwish, ‘hate,’ 3 Sing. Act. dwe^sJi-ti, 
‘ he hates ’ (some one else) ; Mid. dwesh-t^, ‘ he hates 
himself;’ Pass, divesh-yd-te, ‘he is hated’ (by some 
one else). 

In Greek the Middle form is also used to express the 
Passive voice, e. g. 3 Sing. Act. -nrirrsi (for Txnrr-e-ri), 
‘ he strikes’ (some one else) ; Mid. and Pass. Twr-e-rat, 
‘he strikes himself’ and ‘he is struck’ (by some one 
else). There are, however, a few special Passive forms. 

In Latin likewise one form serves for both Middle 
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and Passive verbs. It consists in affixing the reflexive 
pronoun se to the Active. We thus from the 3 Sing. 
Act. amat obtain amat-u-ae, the u being introduced as 
a connecting vowel between the consonants, or tu may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Third Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is ti, in Greek 
trt. These latter instances make it probable that in 
Latin also, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as amat. "VSTiich of the above explanations of u 
is adopted will depend on the period in the develop- 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the Middle 
and Passive were formed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in the personal endings. It is, further, 
one of the euphonic laws of the Latin language, that 
8 between two vowels is softened to r, and hence from 
amatuse we obtain amature, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, amatur. 
Such forms ending in r occur both as Deponent verbs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs (i. e. verbs with 
both Active and Eeflexive meaning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

212 . The above will perhaps throw some light upon 
the formation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
whilst in Latin a between two vowels is usually soft- 
ened to r, in Greek, when occm-ring in the same position, 
it is entirely dropped. Indeed, the reflexive pronoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from as or trt to I; it 
is therefore easy to suppose that -raai would become 
-Tot. This view gains confirmation from the fact that 
it brings the Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari- 
ance ; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
having one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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Bopp regards the ^Middle forms in Sanskrit and 
Greek as resulting from the repetition of the personal 
pronouns, i. e. s. -me, -se, -ie, etc., for mami, sasi, iati, 
etc. ; gr. -/lai, -aai, -rat, etc., for fiafu, aaai, rart, etc. 
But this supposes not only the dropping of s and t, 
which may perhaps be referred to general laws, but also 
of m, which cannot be so j ustified. Besides, whilst this 
method canTwt have originated the Latin forms, the 
employment of the reflexive pronoun may have origi- 
nated both the Sanskrit and Greek, as it certainly has 
the Latin, forms. 

The following are the endings of the singular in the 
present tense : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

mi 

fJU 

m 


Mid. 

e 

fUU 

r 

from masi 

2. Act. 

si 

ai 

s 


Mid. 

se 

crai 

ris 

„ sasi 

3. Act. 

ti 

Tt 

t 


Mid. 

te 

Tat 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person drops both m and s, and 
then contracts a + i, as is usually done, to & ; the Second 
and Third Persons merely drop s, and make the same 
contraction of the vowels. In Greek all three persons 
are perfectly regular, there being in each only the 
omission of < 7 , which always takes place when it would 
be between two vowels. The preservation of a, though 
in the Active it is weakened to t, is owing to the fact 
that it was followed by a consonant. The same pheno- 
menon appears in Sanskrit, te being for ta + i, whilst the 
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Active ends in ti. In Latin the First Person is more 
multilated than in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only the consonant (r) of the re- 
flexive pronoun preserved. In the Second Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri for si, the s being 
changed to r between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant (s). 
The usual change to r is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable {rise) begins with r. In the Third 
Person the final vowel is dropped. The personal pro- 
noun appears as tu, the reflexive as r. 

In the examination of these few forms we find a 
striking illustration of the uses of Comparative Gram- 
mar. What one language has lost the others have pre- 
served. Thus the original forms may be constructed 
out of the fragments which are scattered abroad in 
various places, and what has become obscure in each lan- 
guage may be explained by the help of the rest In the 
above instances, the m which has disappeared from the 
Sanskrit (e) and the Latin (r) is preserved in the Greek 
(/iat), the final vowel which is lost in Latin remains 
in Sanskrit and Greek, and the s which they have lost 
the Latin has retained. 

The forms in the plural axe the following : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

mas 

fiep 

mus 


Mid. 

mah6 

fisSo 

mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act 

tha 

TS 

— 


Mid. 

dhwe 

<rSe 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act 

nti 

VTl 

nt 


Mid. 

nte 

vrai 

ntiur 

„ ntasi 
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In Sanskrit all three persons have dropped 8, as in 
the singular, and contracted the vowels a, i, in a regular 
way, to S. In Greek the reflexive pronoun is entirely 
lost, except that the Third Person preserves i like the 
Sanskrit. The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun. From 
the Latin language alone it is not easy to say how the 
First Person (mtir) was formed. If the vowel was 
originally short, mur may be merely the termination of 
the Active, with the necessary change of a to r, and the 
following part dropped ; mur being, therefore, for mur- 
uri. But the tendency in the language, which caused the 
final syllable of all words ending in one consonant tO'be 
considered in later times as short, leaves us at liberty 
to suppose that the vowel, in this case, may have been 
originally long, and have arisen from the contraction of 
two vowels. A similar change of u to u appears in 
the ending of the Genitive Plural of nouns. (See 
Sect. 165 , p. 128.) The ending mur would thus be for 
muur, where the first s of mususi is dropped, and the 
second preserved as r, the fi n al vowel being omitted as 
usuah This point, which the other two languages above 
referred to leave in doubt, may be cleared up by a re- 
ference to the Lithuanian, which retains several forms 
elsewhere lost In that language the corresponding syl- 
lable is long, which Schleicher {Compendium, p. 122) 
regards as exceptional, and as resulting from the aflSx- 
ing of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active. It 
is evidently the result of contracting two vowels to- 
gether. Lith. v^ome=l. vehirnaa, the final consonant 
being lost. Lith. w^iamfes=l. vehiraxa. The re- 
flexive pronoun is here preserved as s, the rule in Latin 
which changes it to r, or that in Greek by which it is 
dropped, not applying in this case in Lithuanian. The 
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vowel is long because originally the active me was not 
only followed by a consonant (s), but also by another 
vowel, as is manifest from the Active plural in the Vedas, 
-masi. These two vowels contracted together form e, 
and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we obtain mes= 
1. mur. 

This view is confirmed by the second person singular 
in Lithuanian, e. g. vezes = 1. veheris, in which e does 
not arise from the preservation of an originally long 
vowel (Schleicher, Comp. p. 122), but from the con- 
traction of two originally short ones ; for both the vowels 
in the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are short. The pronominal sign, which is a 
in Sanskrit and r (between vowels) in Latin, is dropped 
in Lithuanian as it is in Greek, Txnrr-^ being for tuttv- 
eaai, and that for Tvin-eaaa-i. We have here again an 
illustration of the way in which languages supply each 
other’s defects. The Greek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as t subscriptum, and loses the con- 
sonant (5), whilst the Lithuanian preserves the conso- 
nant and loses the vowel (&). There is the same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrai from vroirt, and ntur from nturl. 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies ; 
but, whatever view be adopted as to the origin of the 
Middle forms, these anomalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language avoids them by 
satisfying itself with participial forms ending in -mini 
= gr. -fisvot, s. -mands. 

The dual forms are ; 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 



1 

2 3 

1 

2 

3 

Act. 

vas 

thas tas 

{fiiv) 

TOV 

TOV 

Mid. 

vahe 

the 6 

fisBoV 

<tBov 

(tBov 


In Sanskrit, as far as regards the reflexive pronoun, 
the dual exactly coincides with the plural. In Greek 
the 8 of the pronoun, instead of being dropped, as in 
the plural, appears to have changed to v, as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active, fisv for fies. 

The secondary forms exhibit a still greater abbrevia- 
tion than the primary in the Middle as well as the 
Active. 

In the singular we have : 


1. 

Act. 

Sanskrit. 

m 

Greek. 

V 

Latin. 

m 



Mid. 

g, i 

MV 

r 

from masi 

2. 

Act. 

s 

5 

s 



Mid. 

thas 

(TO 

ris 

„ sasi 

3. 

Act. 

t 

— 

t 



Mid. 

ta 

TO 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has e, as in the primary 
forms for the first conjugation, but reduced to i for the 
second. The Second Person has th for the personal 
pronoun, which is t in the pronoun, though 8 in the 
verbal forms. The consonant of the reflexive pronoim 
is preserved, but the vowel lost as in Latin. In the 
Third Person a shows the pronoun formerly was added, 
for when nothing followed, ta was reduced to ti or t. 


Diai(tgedte^ £^o^le 
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In Greek, again, the First Person preserves fi of the 
personal pronoun, whilst s of the reflexive pronoun is 
changed to v, just as in the Active P'irst Person Plural, 
-fisp for fjLss. In this case, therefore, ixrjv is for fiijs 
from fiaai. The o of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the previous presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin the secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

ma 

flSP 

mus 


Mid. 

mahi 

fAsSa 

mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act. 

ta 

T£ 

— 


Mid. 

dhwam 

aSe 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act. 

n, s 

V 

nt 


Mid. 

nta 

VTO 

ntur 

„ ntasi 


In Sanskrit the First and Third Persons have merely 
reduced a + i oi the primary forms to i and a. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as in the singular. The 
8, however, is reduced to a nasal (m), as in Greek. 

In Greek the Third Person only differs Irom the 
primary forms; and here the o, as in the singular, indi- 
cates the previous presence of v for a of the reflexive 
pronoun. 

In the duixl we have : 

Sanskrit. 

Act. va tarn tarn 

Mid. vahi tham tarn 


Greek. 

TOP Tt)P 

fisBop aSov <r3Tjp 
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The nasal in both these languages appears to be from 
the reflexive pronoun. 


C) PERSONS. 

213 . The terminations which denote the First, 
Second, and Third Persons, are amongst the most inte- 
resting and instructive phenomena of language. They 
are most of them easily analysed, and illustrate the 
progressive transformation of grammar. They consist 
of the personal pronouns affixed to the verbal stems. 
The personal endings appear sometimes in a fuller, 
sometimes in a more mutilated form, and may accord- 
ingly be distinguished as heavier or primary, and 
lighter or secondary, endings. The former are affixed 
to the principal tenses (in Greek), viz. the Present, 
Future, and Perfect ; the latter to the secondary tenses, 
viz. the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and Aorists), 
as well as the Non-Indicative Moods, except the L6t 
and the Greek Conjunctive. In Latin the First Person 
Singular preserves m of the lighter forms, e. g. amabam, 
‘ I was loving amexn, ‘ I may love : ’ but has lost mi of 
the heavier forms, e. g. amo, ‘ I love ; ’ amaho, ‘ I shall 
love amavi, ‘ I loved.’ The other parts have dropped 
the additional vowel (i) of the heavier forms, and thus 
the two classes in Latin are alike. In Gothic the 
heavier forms have preserved t and nt (as th and nd) 
of ti and nti, whilst the lighter have dropped the 
t which had no vowel after it. Compare bair-i-th, 
‘ he beareth,’ with s. bhdr-a-ti ; bair-a-nd, ‘ they bear,’ 
with s. bh&r-anti ; but bair-ai with s. bhdr-6-t, ‘ he can 
bear.’ As in Latin, in the First Person Singular, mi has 
disappeared, but m has been preserved (as u). Compare 
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bair-a, ‘ I bear,’ with s. bhdr-a-mi, but bair-a-u, ‘ I can 
bear,’ with s. bhar-ey-am. 

The First Person Singular. 

214 :. The first personal pronoun has two stems, one 
for the Nominative case and the other for the oblique 
cases. The latter is ma, and in the weakened form -mi 
is employed in the primary, and still further reduced to 
-m in the secondary forms, as an affix, to denote the First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 
taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs : 
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The primary forms always lengthen the characteristic 
vowel of the first conjugation to d, whilst the secondary 
forms leave the vowel short. The reason seems to be, 
that the heavier ending mi requires a stronger vowel 
to support it than the lighter ending m. The ending 
is made lighter in the secondary forms probably in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, here by the 
augment, and in the moods by the mood vowel. 

Though the connecting vowel of the first conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary as it is in the primary 
forms, yet, on the other hand, a connecting vowel is 
introduced in the second conjugation, where m would 
otherwise follow a consonant or half-vowel. 

In Greek the primary forms have -/u in the verbs cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and eo in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga- 
tion, where the connecting vowel may be supposed to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
and -/it dropped. Thus we have urrr)-fii, ‘ I stand,’ and 
(ptp-ci), ‘ I bear.’ In the secondary forms -v occurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit m when 
final, e. g. in the Imperfect t<rrT}-v, ‘ I was standing,’ 
and e-<f>ep-o-i>, * I was bearing.’ 

In Latin this ending is almost universally lost, and -6 
left, like the ® in Greek verbs, in the primary forms, 
e. g. Present st-o, ‘ I stand ;’ fer-o, ‘ I bear.’ There are 
a few exceptions, such as m-m and inqua-m, and even 
there only m, not mi, is preserved- In the secondary 
forms m is preserved as in Sanskrit and Greek (p), e. g. 
Imperfect tstaha-m, ‘ I was standing,’ and fereba-m, 
‘ I was bearing.’ 

In Gothic the primary forms present only one in- 
stance of the preservation of -m for mi in the substantive 
verb i-m, ‘ I am ; ’ and thus the work of destruction has 

o 
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gone further than even in Latin. In the other instances, 
e. g. bair-a, ‘ I bear,’ etc., a is weaker than a> and 6 in 
Greek and Latin. The secondary forms, however, pre- 
serve u for m, and in this vocalising of the consonant 
the language has again proved weaker than the Latin. 
Compare bair-a-n, ‘ I may bear,’ with 1. fer-a-m. 

In Anglo-Saxon eo-xn, and in English a-m, we have 
likewise the consonant of the original ending in a single 
word only. Elsewhere there is no trace of it. 

The following list illustrates the formation of the 
First Person Singular: 
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The First Person Plural. 

215 . The nominative plural of the pronoun in the 
Vedas is asm^, probably for masme, from ma-sma-i, 
including the pronominal particle sma. If this be the 
origin of the verbal affix, it has in most cases been 
greatly curtailed, which would not be surprising ; for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the verbs 
very cumbersome, and we have seen that language re- 
sorts to many devices to prevent this. The Vedas have 
the ending -masi, and the Zend -mahi, e. g. v. dad- 
and z. dad^xnalbi, ‘ we give.’ They are the nearest 
approach to the supposed original masme. In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have -mas, sometimes -ma, and the 
secondary forms regularly -ma. The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular, 
e. g. bhdr-d-ma.B and bhdr-d-ma,, ‘ we bear ; ’ sdrp-d- 
mas and sdrp-d-ms., ‘we creep;’ &-bhar-a^-ma, ‘we 
were bearing.’ The Greek has -fies in older and dia- 
lectic words, but elsewhere -/isv in both primary and 
secondary forms. The change of v to v is unusual, but 
not without example in other parts of the language, 
e. g. iprjT-o-fieSi ‘we creep;’ ‘we bear;’ 

o-fies, ‘ we were bearing.’ The Latin likewise has hut 
one form of this affix, i. e. -mus, e. g. serp-i-mus, 
/er-i-mus,/er-e-6a-mus. In Gothic the prim ary forms, 
as in the singular, have suffered greater loss than the 
secondary. For the Sanskrit -mas of the former we 
find only m, whilst the Sanskrit -ma of the latter is 
preserved entire, e. g. bair-a-m, ‘we hear,’ and bair- 
ai-ma, ‘ we may bear.’ We see here the same relation 
between the endings and the previous syllable as in the 
Sanskrit forms bd'dh-a-mi and d-b6dh-a-m ; i. e. the 
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stronger vowel ai sustains the heavier ending -via, and 
the weaker vowel a the lighter ending -m. In Anglo- 
Saxon there is n in some forms, which may, however, 
be the third person used for the first. The English has 
entirely lost this affix. 

The following list illustrates the First Person Plural : 
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The First Person Dual. 

216 . The Sanskrit has -vas for the primary and -va 
for the secondary forms, differing from the plural affix 
in substituting v for m, a change which takes place in 
other parts of speech as well. Indeed, the plural of the 
first personal pronoun itself presents an instance of it 
in the nominative : yayam may be supposed to be for 
may am, of which am is an affix as in yuy-am. We 
have, then, may or ma+i, which would be written 
m6, and differs from masm& (ma^ma + i, the supposed 
original of the Veda form asmfe') only in the absence of 
the particle sma, which is uniformly absent from the 
nominative in Sanskrit, 'me would then correspond to 
te, Nom. Plur. of the third personal pronoun. If, 
then, V has resulted from an earlier m, the dual may 
be regarded as sprung from the plural. The first conju- 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to d, as in the 
singular and plural, e. g. hhdr-d-yas, ‘ we two bear 
hhdr-e-vti, ‘ we two may bear.’ In Grothic the Conjunc- 
tive has -va like the Sanskrit, e. g. bair-ai-va., ‘ we 
two may bear the Present Ind. -6s from a-os, and this 
from a-vas, e. g. hair-bs, ‘ we two bear,’ of which, how- 
ever, properly only -as belongs to the affix ; the Prete- 
rite has -u for uu, and this for u-v, and again for u-va, 
e. g. ma^-xi, ‘ we both could.’ Here, again, only one u 
belongs to the affix. These cases also furnish instances 
of the stronger syllable supporting the heavier ending, 
and vice versa. In Anglo-Saxon the verbs have no 
dual forms. In Greek the place of the First Person 
Dual is supplied by the forms of the First Person 
Plural. In Latin there is no dual. 
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The following list illustrates the First Person Dual : 


Sanskrit 

Gothic. 

English. 

s-vas 

sij-u 

‘ we two are ’ 

bhdra-vas 

bair-6s 

‘ we two bear ’ 

vd,ha-vas 

vig-6s 

‘ we two carry ’ 

sya-va 

sijai-va 

‘ we two may be ’ 

bh^ire-va 

bairai-va 

* we two may bear ’ 

^Ivaha-va 

vag-u 

‘ we two were carrying 


The 'Second Pet'son Singular. 

Z17« The second personal pronoun is in Sanskrit 
twa (probably from tu), a weakened form of which, -si, is 
employed as the verbal affix. The change of the conso- 
nant to -8 is shown in the Greek pronoun, which is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to s, and 
euphonic laws in some cases change si to shi. The cor- 
responding forms in Zend are -hi (for si) and -s, which 
is sometimes represented by -o as in the nominative of 
nouns, e. g. s. bhdvaBi, z. bavalii, ‘thou art;’ v. Irn6'- 
shl, 1 . It^rlnuiBYA, ‘thou makest;’ s. d6roS (dbravis), 
z. mrauB, ‘thou spakest;’ s. prd'zravayas, z. frazrd- 
vayo (6 for as), ‘ thou didst cause to hear.’ In Greek 
the full form -at is found in old and dialectic forms, 
e. g. Doric Ja-tri, ‘ thou art ;’ but usually the t is drawn 
back into the previous syllable, which is frequently the 
case in the Greek language when the consonant be- 
tween it and a preceding vowel is not dropped, e. g. 
Xcdpca for Thus both the primary and secondary 

forms in Greek end in s, e. g. Tums-is (for TUTrr-e-at), 
‘ thou strikes!,’ and hvirre-s, ‘ thou wast striking.’ 
In Latin likewise we have only -s in both primary 
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and secondary forms, e. g. amas, ‘ thou lovest ; ’ amd- 
has, ‘ thou wast loving.’ The vowel, however, in the 
primary forms may be supposed, as in Greek, to be 
incorporated in the preceding long syllable of the vowel 
stems, but preserved as a connecting vowel after the 
consonant stems, as in leg-is, ‘ thou readest,’ etc. The 
Gothic also has the two forms -is and -s : gr. 
compared with go. viga-is, ‘ thou earliest,’ and gr. elrj-s 
-with go. sijai-B, ‘ thou mayest be.’ 

The original consonant of this aflSx was t (twa), and 
by a euphonic law in the Germanic languages this letter 
causes t of the root to become «; hence the Gothic 
verbs whose roots end in a dental terminate in -st in the 
Second Person Singular, e. g. vaist, ‘ thou knowest,’ 
from the root vid ; baist, from the root bhid. The same 
compound at was afterwards added to other verbs, and 
regarded as the normal ending of the Second Person 
Singular. This fact explains the -at of the corresponding 
English and German forms, e. g. bringst, broughtest, 
praisest, praisedst. In art the a has been softened 
to r. The at in the Latin Perfects is owing perhaps 
to a similar cause. In the Greek forms ^aSa, ‘thou 
wast,’ and olaSa, ‘ thou knowest,’ the dental affix of the 
latter has changed B of olBa to <r, and in both cases a- 
has changed the following t to 5. In several words, 
such as a<^(T^a, ‘ thou saidst,’ for aSa has been 

used in imitation of olaSa, just as in Gothic at has 
been used for t. 

The Imperative of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
and of the fu conjugation in Greek, has an aspirated affix, 
i. e. -dhi f sometimes weakened to -hi) in Sanskrit, -dhi 
(sometimes weakened to -di) in Zend, and -^i in Greek. 
This affix clearly contains the original dental of the 
pronoun, as does also the Latin Future Imperative 
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amd-to, ‘love thou,’ etc. But whence comes the 
aspiration in the former languages? In Greek the 
aspiration often serves as a substitute for tr. It may 
be so in this case : could it in the other languages, and, 
if so, from whence came the s ? 

The reduplicated Preterites have -tha, in which the 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influence 
of some consonant in a particular case, and afterwards 
have been generalised by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to st in the Germanic languages. Bopp traces 
the aspiration to the w of the original pronoun. 

The Second Person Singular is illustrated in the 
following list : 



Sanskrit, Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. English 



4vaba-s avaz-6 et^s-s veheba-s ‘ tbou wast carrying 
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The Second Person Plural. 

218 . The Sanskrit and Zend both have -tha in the 
primary and -ta in the secondary forms ; the Greek has 
-T6, the Latin -tis, and the Gothic -ih, in both primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has -te in the Im- 
perative. There are no remains of it in English. 

This ending seems to be formed from the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yu. 
The aspiration in the Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiarity of these lan- 
guages. It appears as a vocal aspirate in the Middle 
forms dhw4 and dhwam. We have thus both aspirates 
in the plural, as we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Gothic th is the regular representative in that lan- 
guage of an older t. The Anglo-Saxon has likewise 
th (dh), weorthadh, ‘ ye become.’ In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The 8 in the Latin forms is difficult to account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
sma in a plural form, twasme', similar to the asm^' 
(masme) of the First Person Plural. 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Person Plural : 
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The Second Person Dual. 

219 . The Sanskrit has -thus in the primary and 
-tarn in the secondary forms ; the Zend has -th6 = s. 
thaa in the primary forms ; the trreek has -toi/, and 
the Gothic -ta, in both. Sanskrit m and Greek v, as a 
lighter substitute for a, occur also in other instances. 
These forms are therefore consistent with one another, 
with the re-appearance of the aspirate in Sanskrit and 
Zend. As the dual and plural are of the same origin, 
the a in these cases is supposed to furnish an additional 
confirmation of the view suggested above in regard to 
the plural, that the affix was originally supplied by a 
form containing the particle ama. 

The following list exhibits the endings of the Second 
Person Dual : 
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The Third Persoii Singular. 

220a The third personal pronoun is ta. This, in 
Sanskrit, becomes -ti in the third person singular of 
the primary forms (-iu in the Imperative), and -t in 
the secondary forms, e. g. dddatl, ‘ he gives ; ’ dadyafX, 

‘ he may give.’ In Zend the ending is -ti and d, e. g. 
dadhdiXi and daidhyaiL In Greek the primary forms 
have for the verbs in -fii ai, and for the verbs in -a> i, 
the T being dropped in accordance with a general eu- 
phonic law. The forms in which t is changed to <r, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which the t is lost. 
Both the first person and the third (-<» and t), when 
compared with the earlier forms -fu and {-ri or) -crt, 
show the destructive effect of time. The original -ti is 
preserved in the substantive verb icrri, owing probably 
to its being preceded by a hard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms. 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endings in Greek, the secondary 
forms would end in -r, but this letter, when final, is 
almost universally dropped, e. g. SlBaxri, ‘ he gives 
TVTTTSi, ‘ he strikes ’ (for Timrs-rt ) ; enrjrre, ‘ he was strik- 
ing ’ (for STWTTe-r). In Latin both forms have -t, the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
daX (comp. s. d&dati) and de% (comp. s. dadya't). The 
Gothic has -th in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular Gothic representative of 
an older t. It thus agrees with the Latin in the primary 
forms, but has suffered greater loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. itiXh, ‘ eateth,’ and sijai, compared with 1. 
siet, ‘ he may be.’ In Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise th, which is lost in the secondary. The 
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older English agrees with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
e. g. eateXYx in the Present and ate in the Past tense. 
The th has in later times become reduced to a. This 
change of soimd has become generalised in the German 
language, where a usually stands in place of th, which 
would be the proper equivalent for an English t and for 
an older d, e. g. 1. quoA, e. whaX, ger. was. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Singular: 
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The Third Person Plural. 

221 . The Sanskrit has in the primary forms for the 
Third Person Plural -nti {-ntu in the Imperative); n is 
dropped in the reduplicated verbs of the third class, 
probably to lighten the word at one end, as the redupli- 
cation makes it heavier at the other. The secondary 
forms have -n only in some cases and -s in others. 
Where the stem ends in a consonant the connecting 
vowel a (u before s) is inserted, e. g. tishthanW, ‘ they 
stand dddaW, ‘ they give ahharan, ‘ they were 
bearing;’ tishtMyus, ‘they may stand.’ The Zend 
has -nti and -n in the two forms, with a connecting ^ 
where necessary, e. g. /iistcnti, ‘ they stand,’ and his- 
tayln, ‘ they may stand.’ ' n Greek the primary forms 
have -VTi in earlier examples, with a connecting o after 
consonant stems. In later examples rt is changed to 
tn, whilst V is vocalised, so that by it the preceding 
vowel is lengthened or changed to a diphthong. Hence 
the forms -overt, -den, e. g. Doric SiBovri, Attic SiSovcri, 

‘ they give ;’ Doric lardvTL, Attic ia-ratri, ‘ they stand.’ 
In the Epic spri and the Attic slat, e alone repre- 
sents the verbal root -ey, whilst, in slat, v of the ending 
is represented by t. In the Doric lovrt the connecting 
vowel 0 indicates the presence originally of the full 
verbal root, making saovri. The secondary forms have 
-V, e. g. ^(f>spov, ‘ they were bearing.’ The Latin has 
preserved -nt in both forms, e. g. slant, ‘they stand;’ 
stent, ‘ they may stand.’ The Gothic has -nd in the 
primai*y forms, in which d may have been pronounced 
dh (the Gothic representative of an older t), as we have 
seen to be probable in other cases; or, as Bopp suggests, 
the change may be referred to a preference for the 
combination nd. The Gothic Preterite has -u-n. 
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analogous to the Sanskrit -u-8 in the Reduplicated 
Preterite, e. g. haihaitnn, ‘ they were called,’ com- 
pared with s. d'suB, ‘ they were.’ It is important to 
notice the relation of the nasal and sibilant {n and s) 
in these cases. We have had other instances in the 
Greek forms for the First Person Plural {-fisv and -fiss). 
We shall find another illustration of it in the Third Per- 
son Dual. The secondary forms have -Tia, in which they 
agree as usual with the Greek, but are inferior to the 
Latin in the loss of the t No very satisfactory reason 
appears for the final a. e. g. aind, ‘they are;’ bai- 
raina,, ‘ they may bear.’ In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserved, and in modem English not at all. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Plural : 


p a 
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The Third Pei'son Dual. 

222. The Third Person has -tas for the dual in the 
primary and -tdm in the secondary forms of Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. bhdratas, ‘ they two bear,’ and dbharatkm, 
‘ they two were bearing.’ m and s seem here to be inter- 
changeable, as we found n and s in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel in -tarn may be owing to a 
similar cause to that which produces it in the First 
Person Singular and Plural Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-mas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual to give it this 
power ; for in the secondary forms of the first person 
-m has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in ahharam. In Zend the primary forms have 
-to, e. g. vakhsayatb, ‘ they two (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow.’ There are no instances of the 
secondary forms. In Greek we find -tov in the primary 
and -TTjy or -reav in the secondary forms, e. g. ^spsTOV, 
‘they two bear;’ i<f>sptTr}v, ‘ they two were bearing;’ 
<f>spiro)P, ‘ let the two bear.’ The nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Gothic there is no Third Person 
Dual. 

The following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual : 
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d ) THE WEIGHT OP THE PEBSONAL ENDINGS. 

2Z3. An important sottrce of change in words lies 
in the difference in the weight of aflBxes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germanic languages. He supposes the 
influence of this principle to have been recognised, but 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan- 
guages. The loss of the root-vowel of the substantive verb 
before the heavy aflBxes in Sanskrit, at the same time 
as it is retained in the Greek and some other languages, 
shows that no such influence was allowed to the heavy 
aflBxes as long as these languages formed one, e. g. : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Singular. 

^Is-mi, ‘ I am ’ 

ifi-fii (from ea-fii) 

5.-si 

i<T-ai 

5s-ti • 

icT-ri 

PluraL 

' s-mas 

kr-fiit 

s-tha 


s-4nti 

{a)-einC 

DuaL 

s-was 

s-thas 

ia-Tov 

s-tas 

ia-Tov 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 
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form, or is strengthened or enlarged, when the endiag 
is light ; but when the ending is heavy, the stem is 
commonly abbreviated. 

The following list shows this variety of operation : 


•4^ 



S 

>• 

» ^*4 

bo 

GO 

>■ 

o 

> 

you give ’ 

<D 

> 

"So 

> 

•&) 

hH 

o 

'So 

'So 

rS 


V 



%• 





CO 




GO 

■4^ 

p 

B 

.3 

•M 

(a 

do 

cs 

T3 

■% 

i 

'V 

OS 

T3 


> 

•So 

o 

<0 


<0 

> 

o 

,1^ 

o 

o 

>> 


<D 

> 

•S) 

o 


<* 

a. 

oi 

1 

b 

0% 


* b 

? 

1 

3 

es 

oo 


to 


J 

i 

1 

(S 

^Xi* 

60 

4 

60 









S 

1 

4= 

1 

<3 

"I 

a 

fiV. 

•43 

a 

CV, 

CV, 





IS 


ci 

13 

cS 

'S 




i 



T3 

13 

13 

13 

13 

-6 



«v. 


c 

a 

<i 

• ^ 

03 

<ci 

•43 


GO 

a 

1 

'cS 

•4^ 

•4>» 


03 

1 

CO 

4^ 

ce 

?o 

.g 

13 

'c3 

HD 

'C® 


Is 

a 

'i 

13 

cS 

'T3 

j 

1 

13 

i 

•V 


•3 A 

OQ Ph H 
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The root-vowel is preserved, though in a shortened 
form (o), in the Greek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms have entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This is accounted for by the fact that in Greek 
the endings are lighter upon the whole than in Sanskrit. 

A similar difference appears in the Imperfect. In 
the Aorist, however, in cases where the reduplication is 
not employed, the Sanskrit preserved the root-vowel 
long, the Greek short, as follows : 
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In the above list the Sanskrit seems to have suf- 
fered no diminution of the Aorist stem (except in the 
3rd Plur.), probably because the words, not having a 
reduplication, were not felt to need any such relief. In 
the Greek a different principle seems to have been 
followed, and the same reduction of the stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Imperfect. 
A similar difference appears between the Sanskrit 
bhd'mi, ‘ I shine,’ and the Greek ‘ I say,’ both 
being from the same root, and conjugated in the Present 
and Imperfect Indicative as follows : 


Digiti.- bv'^i 


Sanskrit. Greek. Sanskrit. 

Present. Imperfect. 
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0 
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1 

0 
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■e- 
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o 

Ph 


QQ 


ts 

a 


d 

C3 

> 

a 

1 

<rt 

<(S 




<c3 

ja 




.d 

.d 


s 


.O 


d! 

d) 

rO 

'c3 

^c3 

*o3 


^e8 


nc3 



d) 

d 

'.3 


CQ 



mi. 

•a 

‘.a 


i 

• 

<c3 

1 

<c8 

<c3 


§3 

d 

cS 


.d 

d5 

dl 

Plural 


03 

a 

•4^ 

d 

1 


>§ 

:g 

<d 

<i 

«8 

<c3 


dl 


dJ 

. X 

.d 

dJ 

Xi 

,d 

-3 

,d 
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The omission of guna before heavy endings is an- 
other illustration of their influence, as in the following 
examples from the root i : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Singular. 

^'-mi, ‘ I go ’ 

al-fu 

6'-shi 

et-9 

r-ti 

s2-at (-Tt) 

Plural. 

i-mSs 

t-/ieu 

i-th& 

X-Tt 

y-&nti 

X-d<n 

Dual. 

i-vds 

— 

i-th&s 

X-TOP 

i-t^ 

X-rop 


In Gothic the influence of the weight of the endings 
is manifest in such Preterites as bait, ‘ he bit,’ where, 
though the ending is entirely gone, the guna is pre- 
served as in the Sanskrit reduplicated form bibh^da; 
whilst it is omitted in the plural bit-um, ‘ we bit,’ as in 
the Sanskrit bibhid-imd. The difference in Anglo- 
Saxon is similar, i. e. bid and bit-on. For the same 
reason the 2 Sing. ba.n~8t, ‘ thou didst bind,’ has the 
stronger vowel a with the lighter ending, originally only 
t ; whilst bvLud-um, ‘ we bound,’ has the weaker u with 
the heavier ending. In Anglo-Saxon the 2 Sing, and 
the 1 Plur. both have w, bund-e and bundr^um. The same 
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cause admits or prevents guna in Gothic, just as we saw 
to be the case in Sanskrit and Greek, e. g. from the root 
vid : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

Sing. 

ve'd-a, ‘ I know ’ 

olB-a 

vait 

Wat 

ve't-tha 

olaSa 

vais-t 

was-t 

vS'd-a 

oilB-e 

vait 

wat 

Plur. 

vid-m4 


vit-u-m 

wit-o-n 

vid-d,-(tha) 

Xa-ra 

vit-u-th 

wit-e 

vid-us 

Xa-a-ai 

vit-u-n 

wit-a-n 

DuaL 

vid-v& 

vid-4-thus 

vid-d-tus 

UT-TOV 

la-rov 

vit-u 

vit-u-ts 



The 0 in the Greek oi corresponds to Sanskrit a, as 
well as the more usual e does, and therefore oi is a pro- 
per equivalent for s. i (for a + i). 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endings which 
were originally heavy appear as light ones, because 
some of their letters have been lost or weakened, but 
their original influence on the root remains ; e. g. dhi- 
bhr-i has a lighter ending now than d6ibhar-ar?i, yet 
the latter has guna and the former not — the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in fibibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only a slight remains. So 
also T8 in ut-ts represents an originally heavier ending 
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than 3a in ota-3a ; the former therefore prevents, but 
the latter permits guna- 

The following is a list of the two classes of endings 
in Sanskrit and Greek : 


Light : mi 

si 

ti 

m 

s 

t 

fU 

o-(t) 

Tl 

V 

f 

(t) 

Heavy: vas 

thas 

tas 

wa 

tam 

tam 

— 

TOV 

TOP 

— 

TOP 

Tt)P 

— 

tha 

nti 

ma 

ta 

n(t) 

fiev 

TS 

VTl 

fUV 

re 

Kt) 


se 

te 

a, i 

thas 

ta 

fiat 

aai 

rat 

fl1]V 

<ro 

TO 

vahe 

ath§ 

A 1 A 

ate 

vahi 

atham 

atam 

fis3ov 

cr3ou 

<t3ov 

ftsBop 

aSop 

aSrjp 

mahe 

dhwS 

nte 

mahi 

dhwam 

nta 

fis3a 

aSs 

vrat 

fieSa 

aSs 

pro 


The law which thus reduces or enlarges the body of a 
word to counterbalance the greater or less weight which 
has to be added to the end appears to have been almost 
as powerful in Gothic as in Greek and Sanskrit, whiM 
in Latin it has been comparatively inactive. This 
adds another instance to several already noticed in 
which the Gothic resembles the Greek language more 
than it does the Latin. 

e) CONJUGATIONS. 

224. The Conjugation refers to the manner in 
which the stem and ending of verbs are united together. 
Every variety of this kind, however, does not form a 
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distinct conjugation. Those methods which nearly re- 
semble one another are classified together, and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages rarely co- 
incide. The forms which are classed together in one 
language are distributed amongst two or three conju- 
gations in another language ; and those which in one 
are separated are united in the other. 

The Sanskrit verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again, are ar- 
ranged in two divisions forming two conjugations. The 
ground of this distinction is, that the verbs in one 
division insert some letter or letters between the root 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. 

The first conjugation, in which a connecting letter or 
letters are inserted between the root and the ending, 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10. The first inserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root-vowel, e. g. bo'dh-a,-ti, ‘ he knows,’ 
•from the root budh’, the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits guna, e.g. tud-&-ti, ‘he thumps’ 
(Engl, thud), from tud ; the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts ya, e. g. 'zuch-ya,-ti, ‘ he is 
clean,’ from zuch ; and the tenth inserts aya with 
guna, and accents the first syllable of aya, e. g. chor- 
aya-<i, ‘ he steals,’ from ckur. 

The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the root, or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable na (nu), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conjugation the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. dwk'sh-ti, ‘ he hates,’ 
from dwish ; the third reduplicates and gunaes the 
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root, e. g. bibhar-ti, ‘ he bears,’ from bhr ; the aeventh 
inserts na in the root, e. g. yun&k-ti, ‘ he joins,’ from 
yuj, j being changed to k by the influence of the hard 
consonant t ; the fifth and eighth, which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to one and the same class, affix nd, 
the gunaed form of nu, to the root, e. g. chimb' -ti, 

* he gathers,’ from chi, and tanb'-ti, ‘ he stretches,’ from 
tan ; and the ninth adds nd and (before ‘ heavy ’ endings) 
ni to the root, e. g. yunk'-ti, ‘he binds,’ and yuxd'- 
mas, ‘ we bind,’ from yu. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three classes, viz. 2, 
3, and 7, which add the ending immediately to the root, 
and none to the mere unaltered root. The 5, 8, and 9 
might very appropriately be put with the first conju- 
gation, as inserting a connecting syllable ; for nd of the 
ninth is as much a connecting syllable as ya of the 
fourth class, neither of them afiecting the sense of the 
word. Indeed, we find that these forms are united 
under one conjugation in the Greek language. 

225. The -CD conjugation in Greek answers to the 
first in Sanskrit, but it includes also several other forms. 
Those which have e as a connecting vowel (o before 
nasals), without guna, like Xey (e. g. X^y-e-re, ‘ye say;’ 
7Jy-o-fj,ev, ‘ we say ’), answer to the s. sixth class ; those 
which also guna the root-vowel, like (e. g. <f>si^-e-TS, 

* ye flee ; ’ <f>svy-o-/iev, ‘ we flee ’), answer to the s. first 
class. Such verbs as rda-am belong to the s. fourth 
class; for To<r-<r«-TS, ‘ye order,’ rda-ao-fiev, ‘we order,’ 
are for Toy-tg-re, ropf-io-fiev, in which u and to are equi- 
valent to s. ya. The pure verbs, i. e. those in -ia>, -oco, 
-OM, belong to the s. tenth class, y being lost, unless 
perhaps a represents ay ; e. g. <f>i\-^s-Te, ‘ ye love,’ Stj\~ 
os-re, ‘ ye show,’ and rifi-ds-rs, ‘ ye honour,’ are for 
a(y)a-Te, 8jj\-a(y)a-Tf, and Tt/i-aya-re. But the -cd con- 
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jugation also includes such words as BaKvas, ‘ I bite,’ 
which belongs to the ninth class, with the vowel, how- 
ever, short, e. g. SaK-vs-rs. In TVTT-Te-re we have the 
addition of ta to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several other forms which 
are peculiar to the Greek, showing that in the arrange- 
ment of their conjugations each language has acted 
independently. The general character of the -o> con- 
jugation is that s (o before nasals) connects the ending 
to the stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrit. 

The -fii, conjugation omits this connecting vowel, and 
adds the ending either (1) immediately to the root, with- 
out or with guna, e. g. ‘ he is,’ from e<r, el-a-i, ‘ he 
goes,’ from i ; or (2) to the root enlarged by vv (v), as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
guna, e. g. BeU-vv-ai, ‘ he shows or (3) to the root en- 
larged by {vd), answering to the ninth class in Sans- 
krit, e. g. Zdfi-vq-ai, ‘ he tames.’ 

It thus appears that although the arrangement of the 
conjugations is based in these languages upon the same 
general principles, yet that the details were not settled 
till after they had become separate and independent of one 
another. This is singularly illustrated in the treatment 
of the root yuj, the Greek equivalent for which is ^vy. 
The s. form yu-na-k-ti has no guna, and inserts na in 
the middle of the root yu-j, whilst the gr. form ^evy- 
vv-<Ti, ‘ he yokes,’ has guna in the root, and adds vv after 
the root. These forms do not appear to be the repre- 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
derived one from the other, but to be independently con- 
structed out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. 

2Z6. The Latin language has four conjugations. 

Q 
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Of these, however, three, i. e. the I, 2, and 4, are only 
modifications of the tenth class in Sanskrit. They 
thus severally resemble the Greek verbs in -da, -Sa, 
and -6a, and, like them, should be classed in one conju- 
gation. The s. aya becomes a + a or a in the first, 
a + i or e in the second, and o + i or i in the fourth 
conjugation. The third conjugation in Latin includes 
a great variety of verbs taken indiscriminately from 
almost all the ten classes in Sanskrit. The fourth class 
is recognisable in the 1 Sing, of such verbs as capio, 
though the other forms are reduced to a resemblance 
with those verbs which belong to the sixth class ; e. g. 
in cap-i-vma, only i intervenes between the root and 
ending, as in leg-\-mu8. 

227 . The Gothic language has preserved ya of the 
fourth class more completely than is done in Latin, in 
the forms ja and ji, pronounced ya and yi. 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic, and 
their difference from the Latin, are seen in the following 
instances : 
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f) foematioN of tenses. 

228a In the original construction of language it is 
evident that there was the intention of marking the 
difference of time by a corresponding variety in the 
forms of expression. In the Indo-European languages 
slight modifications in the forms of the same word 
were at first made to answer this purpose. What was 
the primitive meaning of the letters or syllables added 
to form tenses it is not easy in all cases to determine ; 
but it is possible to classify the forms actually in use, 
and by comparing them one with another to throw some 
light upon this difficult question. 

WTiatever the primitive signs of tense were, they have 
in progress of time been gradually mutilated and de- 
stroyed, so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of Western Europe as the 
original inhabitants are from its soil. The analytical 
method has completely established its power in this 
respect over a large part of the English language ; but 
its operation has been so symmetrical as well as com- 
plete, that the English language has a considerable 
advantage over most others with regard to the precision 
with which the time of an action can be expressed. 
We mention the subject somewhat in detail here for the 
purpose of reference when examining each particular 
tense. 

229 . The three main divisions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, are presented in at least four 
different modifications, expressed by distinct forms of 
speech. For, in regard to each of these tenses, an action 
is represented as incomplete or complete at that time. 
Each of these incomplete or complete actions is either 
narrated or described. Thus there are furnished four 
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varieties for each tense. W< 
an example : 

Present Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ‘ I go ’ 
Descriptive : ‘ I am going’ 

Past Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ‘ I went ’ 
Descriptive : ‘ I was going ’ 

Future Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ‘ I shall go ’ 
Descriptive : ‘ I shall be 
going ’ 


will take the word ‘go’ as 

Complete. 

‘ I have gone ’ 

‘ I have been going ’ 

Complete. 

‘ I had gone ’ 

‘ I had been going ’ 

Complete. 

‘ I shall have gone ’ 

‘ I shall have been 
going’ 


The difference in regard to time between the primary 
divisions is very obvious : ‘ went ’ cannot be used of to- 
morrow, nor ‘ shall go ’ of yesterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions are not so great, 
but still they are considerable. For instance, the 
Narrative forms may express a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions ; the former may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the 
continuance of an action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms. 
‘ I gain an advantage ’ denotes that I am at present 
receiving the advantage, but may not have yet acquired 
its full amount On the other hand, ‘ I have gained an 
advantage ’ denotes that I have no more of that advan- 
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tage to acquire, but that at the present time the gain is 
complete. 

There are many ways in which the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
illustrated, but the above will sufficiently answer the 
purpose of showing how methodically and completely 
the analytical method expresses the relations of time. 
We have no less than twelve different forms for as 
many varieties of tense. The end is gained in modem 
languages by means of auxiliary verbs, which is charac- 
teristic of the analytical method ; but in njost of the 
languages under our present consideration the S3mthe- 
tical method is employed for the same purpose, and 
seems to have been employed exclusively in their original 
structure. It consists in making various inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom- 
plished by means of auxiliaries. 

The same primary distinctions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, belong to both systems. We begin 
with the Present, as containing the simpler forms. 


The Present Tense. 

230 . The incomplete and the complete are distin- 
guished as Present and Perfect, but no distinction of form 
is made in the older languages between the narrative 
and descriptive of the Present. 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliary, 
therefore properly no indication of time. It is doubtful 
whether it is the same in the synthetical system. Some 
suppose the strengthened forms of the Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time ; others suppose that 
they contain no such meaning, but that the present is 
sufficiently indicated by the absence of all reference to 
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any other time. We will first take an example of the 
Present Tense Indicative from the first Sanskrit conju- 
gation, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion : 
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The Anglo-Saxon xoceg-an or weg-an has little trace 
of the connecting vowel. In examining these forms, 
we see that between the root of the verb and the 
personal terminations different vowels are inserted, 
which, however, have probably all originated from the 
same. In Sanskrit they are a and (before Labials) a ; 
in Zend a, (before Labials) d, and ^ ; in Greek e and 
(before Nasals) o; in Latin i and (before n) w ; and in 
Gothic i and a. The origin of them all is the a which 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this merely a ‘ connecting ’ 
vowel, or is it intended te express the Present tense ? 
It can hardly be the latter, because it is used also in the 
Past, i. e. the Imperfect tense. Again, in other verbs, 
syllables containing also a consonant are similarly in- 
serted, and with a greater variety in Greek than in 
Sanskrit. Are we, with Pott, to regard these as the 
grammatical expressions of the present time ? If so, 
why are they also used in Past tenses (e. g. the Imper- 
fect), and why is such a variety of forms adopted to 
express one idea ? On the other hand, if they are not 
intended to express the relations of time, for what pur- 
pose are they inserted ? 

In regard to guna, Bopp thus expresses himself in 
the second edition of his Vergl. Ch-ammatik, vol. ii. 
p. 378 : 

‘ I cannot ascribe a grammatical meaning to the guna in the 
conjugation of Sanskrit and its sister languages, but explain it as 
resulting merely from a desire for fulness of form which causes 
the lighter vowels i and u to be strengthened — to be propped up as 
it were — by prefixing a, whilst a itself, being the heaviest vowel, 
needs no foreign help. If, as is done by Pott {El. Forsch. i. 60), 
guna be regarded in the Present and Imperfect as an expression 
of the continuance of an action, a difficulty will be felt, which he 
also found, in the fact that guna is not confined to these tenses, 
but, in verbs with the lighter stem vowels i and «, accompanies 
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the root through almost all tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit 
but also in its sister languages in Europe, wherever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all. As, for e.xample, in 
Greek, Xiittw and ftiyw cannot free themselves again from the t 
inserted in the roofs Xitt, <pvy, e.xcept so far that t is changed to o . 
in XfXoijTo, and the Aorist tKnrov, itpvyov has the pure root, which I 
cannot ascribe to the meaning of this Aorist, but to the circum- 
stance that the Second Aorist generally inclines to preserve the 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter but 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as in irpawov 
as compared with irpeif/a and (rpivov. In meaning, too, the Second 
Aorist agrees with the First, and yet the latter retains the guna 
if it belongs to the verb at all. Considering this inclination of the 
Second Aorist to preserve the root unchanged, the distinction 
between such forms as l\nrov, iipvyov, ervxov, and the Imperfect, 
cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
is not represented as a lasting one, whilst, on the contrary, in the 
Imperfect and Present continuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ 

If, then, as seems the more likely, these letters and 
syllables inserted between the root and the personal 
ending were not intended as expressions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time. A state- 
ment is supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct indication of time is given with the Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
be something analogous in the Present. And yet it is 
not difficult to conceive that a necessity for it might be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to show that ‘ I go ’ refers to 
the present ; but if it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this : ‘ I shall go.’ There 
is, therefore, a close analogy in this between the old and 
modem languages — between the synthetical and analy- 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similarity 
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between this indication of tenses in verbs and the ex- 
pression of number in nouns; for whilst the number 
is specially indicated in the Plural and Dual, there is 
nothing to denote number in the Singular. We thus 
see in the original representation of tense and number 
the operation of the same mental laws. 

The Imperfect Teme. 

231 . The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the first and second forms of the Past in 
the table on page 229, viz. ‘ I went’ and ‘ I was going.’ 
The Imperfect includes the Single-formed Augmented 
Preterite in Sanskrit, and the Imperfect in Greek and 
Latin. 

The following examples are from the first conjuga- 
tion : 
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The root and the connecting vowel, i. e. hhar, a, are 
the same as in the Present. The personal endings differ 
only in being the light instead of the heavy forms, 
which is probably intended to compensate for the addi- 
tional vowel which is prefixed to the word, viz. a- in Sans- 
krit and e- in Greek. This prefix, which is called the 
Augm&id, constitutes the only essential difference of 
the Imperfect from the Present in form ; and as it is 
universally preserved, it is evidently for the purpose 
of denoting the difference in meaning, which is also 
uniform. The difference is that of jpast instead of 
present time ; therefore the Augment is the sign of the 
Past tense. 

\NTien the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the Indicative, they were felt to 
be a sufficient distinction from the Present, and hence 
we find the Augment in many cases omitted. In ^end 
the Augment is usually wanting, e. g. in the first conju- 
gation, z. frddaizaem, ‘ I showed ’ = s. Apradezayam, 
‘ I caused to show in the second conjugation, z. da- 
danm = s. Adadham, ‘ I put.’ In Latin, whilst the 
Augment is omitted, a syllable is inserted between the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings. This 
syllable ba is probably a part of the substantive verb 
as it appears in the Perfect fui, or an older form /ua. 
From this ha .would come by changing u to b, and 
dropping the preceding consonant, as is done in h-ellum 
for dxL-elliim. The omission of the Augment, and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
substantive verb, are not confined to the Latin language. 
The same is done in the Armenian, Lithuanian, and 
Slavonian. In this, however, all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Greek Weak (First) Aorist and 
Sanskrit Multiform Augmented Preterite than the 
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Imperfect; for those also, as we shall see, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the Augment at 
the same time. In the Latin third conjugation the 
connecting vowel is lengthened, merely in imitation of 
the long vowel in the other conjugations. 

In the cases already noticed the Aiigment, preced- 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and it 
is therefore called the Syllabic Auc/vient When pre- 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases the time of that already existing, and is 
hence called the Temparal Augment This latter will 
be illustrated in the Imperfect tense of the substantive 


verb, whose root is as- 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latiu. 

Sing. 

a's-a-m, ‘ I was ’ 


er-a-m 

A / A 

as-i-s 

g{a)-s{Ba) 

er-a-s 

a's-i-t 

for ys-viiyr-e-v) 

er-a-t 

Plur. 

a's-ma 


er-a-mus 

a's-ta 

^(a-)-Tg 

er-a-tis 

a's-a-n 

ya-a-v 

er-a-nt 

Dual. 

a's-va 


» 

a's-tam 

a's-tam 

^<r)-Toi» 

^a)-rrip 

— 


In Sanskrit the connecting vowel ^ has been changed 
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from a, probably in imitation of the Aorist. In Latin 
a and a resemble the usual Imperfect forms in ba and 
ba. s becomes r, as usual in Latin ; hence er-a-m, etc., 
are for es-a-m, etc. In Greek the s is dropped in a 
similar position, and two syllables are then contracted 
into one, e. g. ij-v for jj-o-y, and that for ^a-o-v ; for 

^-E-s, and that for ■^o’-e-s, etc. In the first syllable 
s. 0,8 is for 0-08 ; gr. •^o' for i-io ; 1. er is short, from 
the Augment not being used, but o and a represent ba 
and ba in other Imperfects. 

232 . The most satisfactory explanation of the Aug- 
ment appears to be that which represents it as the 
negative particle, applied to denote that an action is 
not norv going on, and thus suggesting that it was going 
on before. If we say ‘he shot a bird,’ it is evidently 
implied that he is not no^v shooting it. So, in the cele- 
brated phrase ‘ fuit Troja,’ the assertion of the past is 
made to imply a denial of the present. There ‘ was a 
Troy,’ or there ‘has been a Troy,’ is used to denote 
‘ there is a Troy no longer.’ But if we say ‘ he is not 
shooting,’ it does not suggest that he once was ; and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the implied 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other. 
It may be objected that the negative particle appears 
as an before a vowel and a before consonants, whilst the 
Augment is a in both cases ; but the appropriation of 
the particle to a special purpose may easily be supposed 
to have been connected with a modification of form. 

We have seen that in several languages where the 
Augment is omitted a part of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a characteristic of the Imperfect tense. 
We can easily see how that verb may denote the futu- 
rity of an action, for the difference between ‘he leaves’ 
and ‘ he is to leave’ shows it at once. The former ex- 
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pression, if nothing be added to it, is supposed to apply 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present ; whilst the latter evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instinctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as ‘ to-morrow.’ Again, it is pro- 
bably only habit which makes it seem more natural to 
us that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. 

We thus find two means of indicating past time in 
the Imperfect Tense, viz. the negative particle in the 
Ausrment, and the substantive verb in the Latin ha. 

In the Sanskrit word anuttamds, ‘ supreme,’ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uttamds, the superlative of ut, and meaning ‘highest;’ 
but uttamds means the ‘ highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttamds means ‘ not the highest in com- 
parison with the rest,’ because too high to be compared 
with any, and hence ‘ supreme.’ So also aneka, ‘ many,’ 
is formed by the negative particle being prefixed to 
e'ka, ‘ one,’ so that ‘ not one ’ means ‘ many.’ Indeed, 
the same thing is illustrated in the phrase ‘ not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted use of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same origin. 

The Aorist Tense. 

233 . The Aorist agrees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ‘I went,’ in dis- 
tinction from ‘ I was going.’ In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a great variety of forms and a considerable 
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diversity of meanings. The term Aorist, or ‘ Indefinite,’ 
is most appropriate in the Greek language, to which it 
was originally applied, and from which the name is de- 
rived. It is used to narrate, as the Imperfect is to 
describe, the events of the past. In Sanskrit the Aorist 
comprises the meanings of the Greek Imperfect and 
Aorist; and the Latin Perfect expresses the meanings 
of the Greek Aorist and Perfect. 

In Sanskrit there are seven forms of the Aorist, hence 
called the Multiform Augmented Preterite. They are 
divided into two classes, the first of which, corresponding 
to the ‘ Weak ’ (or First) Aorist in Greek, includes four 
forms ; the second class, corresponding to the ‘ Strong ’ 
(or Second) Aorist in Greek, includes three forms. The 
Augment is prefixed in both classes. 

234. The four forms of the first class all agree in 
this, that they insert the substantive verb as between 
the root and the personal endings. The first form adds 
the substantive verb immediately to the root, but the 
root is subject to guna or vriddhi, e. g. d-ndi-sh-t-t, 

‘ he led,’ from ni ; the second adds the subst. verb to the 
unaltered root, e. g. d-diksh-a-t, ‘he showed,’ from 
diz ; the third imites the subst. verb to the root by 
means of the vowel i, but the root is subject to gima 
or vriddhi as in the first form, e. g. d-sdv-i-sh-a-m, 

‘ I bore,’ from su ; and the fourth adds a reduplicated 
form of the subst. verb immediately to the unaltered 
root, e. g. d-ya-sish-a-m, ‘ I went,’ from yd. 

This increase in the body of the word subjects the 
personal endings to great changes, so that in many 
cases they are recognised with difficulty. 

The following list contains an example from each of 
the four forms in the first class of Sanskrit Aorists : 
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The Zend is but scantily supplied with examples of 
the Aorist tense. The following, however, are instances 
in the first class : manita, ‘ he spoke,’ like the s. Mid. 
&mansta, ‘ he thought,’ from the root man ; rusta, ‘ he 
rose,’ from rudh. 

In Greek the ‘ Weak ’ or First Aorist furnishes nu- 
merous examples formed upon the same principles 
as those in Sanskrit, but apparently by an independent 
action ; e. g. eSsi^a, ‘ I showed ’ agrees with 

&dik-sh-a-m in adding the subst. verb immediately to 
the root, but differs from it in the root being subject to 
guna, i. e. 8(ik for 8ik. 

In Latin this class of Aorists is represented by those 
Perfect tenses which are formed by adding s to the 
stem, e. g. dixi (dic-si), the Augment being lost, as in all 
cases in Latin, and the personal ending dropped, as it is 
also in Greek in the 1st person sing. Dicsi,, therefore, 
is the exact counterpart in Latin of {a)-dik-8h-a-(m) in 
Sanskrit. 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words, 
which represent large classes, are compared with the 
Sanskrit second form : 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

Sing. 

6dik-sh-am, ‘ I showed ’ sZeiK-a-a 
fidik-sh-as iheiK-a-as 

fidik-sh-at SBeiK-a-t 


Latin. 

dic-s-i (dixi) 

dic-s-isti 

dic-s-it 


Plur. 

&dik-sh-ama 

adik-sh-ata 

fidik-sh-an 


iSeiK-a-afiev 

iSei/c-a-ars 

eSeiK-a-ay 


dic-s-imus 

dic-s-istis 

dic-s-erunt 
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Sanskrit, Greek. Latin. 

Dual. 

5,dik-sh-ava 

^Idik-sh-atam ihsLK-<T-arov 

fidik-sh-atam eBBiK-a-arriv 

The irregular personal endings of the second person 
sing, and plur. in Latin may be supposed to have sprung 
from some false analogy, or from some particular case 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(see Stl7), rather than, as Bopp supposes, that they are 
the representatives of the Middle endings which in Sans- 
krit are -thaa and -dhwam. 

235a The second class of Sanskrit Aorists includes 
the 5, 6, and 7 forms. They are distinguished from the 
first class by not inserting the substantive verb, and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre- 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fifth form 
affixes the personal endings to the root, e.g. d-da-m, 
‘ I gave,’ from dd ; the sixth inserts a between the root 
and the personal ending, e. g. d-bhar-ar^, ‘ I bore,’ 
from bhar or bhr ; the seventh reduplicates the root and 
inserts a, e. g. d-papt-Bi-m, ‘ I fell,’ from pat. 

In Greek the fifth is represented by such forms as 
s-Sa>-p, the sixth by such as t-Xnr-o-v, and the seventh 
by such as 

The last form is doubly represented in Latin by such 
Perfects as cucurri, tutudi, and cecini, and by such as 
have a long vowel in the first syllable, which may be 
explained from reduplication, e. g. cepi, fregi, feci, legi, 
fddi, sedbi, vtdi, fugi, for ce + ipi, etc., from cecipi, 
etc. 

In Zend we have an instance of the seventh form in 
ururudhusha, ‘ thou didst grow,’ from rvidh, where the 
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initial u- is for the augment. The instances of the 
other forms are hardly to be distinguished from the im- 
perfect. 

The following are instances of the fifth and sixth forms : 
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The Perfect Tense. 

236a The Sanskrit and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists in 
having no augment, e. g. ; 

8. Aor. k-paptam, from pat ; Perf. bubo'dha, from budh 
gr. „ e-KSK\6fi7]v, ,, xeX; „ KixXrfKa, „ koX 

The Sanskrit reduplicated forms generally correspond 
in meaning to the Greek Aorists. In Latin the redupli- 
cated forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist imder the general name of Perfect Tense ; for, 
as the Latin language has no augment, these two tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identical in mean- 
ing, and both equally include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the Greek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, or the Completed Present, in the 
table on p. 229, ‘ I have gone.’ This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not in the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound forms, such as gato' ami 
for gatas asmi, ‘ gone am I ’ = I have gone ; uktdvan 
asmi, ‘ possessed of speaking am I ’ = I have spoken. 
This employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem- 
blance to the general usage in modern languages. In- 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb have, which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process in both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum- 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru- 
mental case of the personal pronoun are used, e. g. 
gatdm (asti) asmd'i, ‘ done by me,’ similar to such 
English forms as ‘ it has been done by me,’ for ‘ I have 
done it.’ 
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237 . The mode of reduplication was perhaps uni- 
form at first, but it has become subject to great modi- 
fications in course of time. The reduplication now 
appears more or less defective and obscured. In some 
languages it can scarcely be recognised. 

In Sanskrit, when the root begins with a single con- 
sonant, the reduplication consists of that consonant 
and the vowel fol leaving it, e. g. "toSL-handha, ‘ I bound,’ 
from bandh. If, however, the consonant be an aspirate 
or a guttural, the aspiration is omitted and the guttural 
changed to a palatal, e. g. "bubhauja, ‘ I bent,’ from 
bhuj ; cbsikd'ra, ‘ I made,’ from hr. When the root 
begins with two consonants, only the first is taken ; or 
if the first be a sibilant and the second a mute, the 
second is taken, e. g. chSi-krdnda, ‘ I wept,’ from 
krand ; pa.-spdrza, ‘ I touched,’ from sprz. When the 
vowel is long, it becomes short in the reduplication, and 
of two vowels only the second is taken, e. g. jfi-jpi'dya, 
* I loved,’ from 'pri ; bVL-bo dha, ‘ I knew,’ pres, bo' - 
ddmi for bauddmi. Thus the general principle of 
taking the first consonant and the vowel folloiving it 
for the syllable of reduplication is subject only to such 
modifications as render the syllable lighter, and so make 
its subordinate character perceptible to the ear. 

The Zend, on the whole, resembles the Sanskrit, but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re- 
duplicated syllable. 

In Greek the same general principle and modifica- 
tions hold good, with the exception that when a verb 
begins with a sibilant followed by a mute, the sibilant, 
in the form of the spintus asper, is reduplicated, e. g. 
f-arrjKa, ‘ I placed.’ So in dt^itTrakKa for dir-saTaKKa> 
‘I sent away,’ the aspiration is for the a of redupli- 
cation. In many cases the reduplicated consonant is 
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dropped, aa in ei^aXxo, ‘I sang;’ s(f3%pa, ‘I spoilt.’ 
The vowel is made light in e-arya, ‘I broke;’ i-ovprjica, 

‘ minxi.’ The general employment of this vowel e in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Sanskrit, 
shows a decay of vitality. 

In Latin the reduplicated forms are fewer. They 
follow the above rules with some exceptions. Two 
initial consonants axe preserved in reduplication, but 
lightened in the root, e. g. spo-pondi, ‘ I engaged,’ from 
spondeo. The root vowel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. Xvi-tudi, ‘I struck,’ from tundo, except when it is 
a, which, being the heaviest vowel, had more need of 
being made lighter than the others : hence ce-cini, 

‘ I sang,’ from cano ; ce-cidi, ‘ I fell,’ from cado. 

In Gothic the reduplication is preserved, but the 
compound tense is also used for the Perfect. The first 
of two consonants is reduplicated ; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g. 
Bkai-akaith, ‘ I separated.’ The vowel always becomes 
ai. The root vowel e becomes d, e. g. ‘ I 

wept,’ except in B&i-zlkp, ‘I slept’ In vohs, atoth, 
from vahaja, atanda, reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contract reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many the appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. Even in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of two syllables to 
one, e. g. ten-ivd for tatan-iva ; sed-irnd, ‘ we sat,’ for 
aaaad-ima ; go. s6t-«w for aaisat-um. 

In Anglo-Saxon acet as compared with ait, and in 
English aat as compared with ait, have a heavier vowel, 
and only in this preserve an indication of the double 
syllable. 

238 . The peraonal endinga in Sanskrit are those of 
the secondary forms, but still further weakened in con- 
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sequence of the word being burdened with a prefixed 
syllable. They are : S. a-, i-tha, a - ; PI. i-ma, a-, us ; 
D. isa, a-thu8, a-tua. In Sanskrit the first and third 
persons singular and the second person plural end in a, 
entirely losing the personal signs m, t, and ta. The 
second and third persons dual, thus, tus, approach nearer 
to the primary forms. The third plural has us, pre- 
serving 8 in place of the usual n of the secondary 
forms, tka in the second singular appears in some 
Greek forms as Sa (oia-Sa), and in Gothic as th. 


Sing. 

babdndh-a 

bab&ndh-i-tha 

babdndh-a 


hahdndha, ‘ I bound.’ 

Plur. Dual, 

babandh-i-md babandh-i-v& 

babandh-d. babandh-d-thus 

babandh-tis babandh-d-tus 


In Greek the personal endings are: S. o, as, s; 
PI. a-fisv, a-TS, A-ai’, D. -,a-TOP, a-rov. The singular 
shows a similar abbreviation to the Sanskrit, but has the 
usual 8 in the second person. The vowel o in the dual 
corresponds to u in Sanskrit. The plural has the pri- 
mary endings, except that the third person has d for av 
instead of ov for ov. 


Sing. 

TfTWTr-a 

TCTinr-as 

ThvjT-e 


rhvTra, ‘ I have struck.’ 
Plur. Dual. 


TSTinr-a-fiSP 

TPrUTT-O-TS 

renm-d-a-i 


Tgrinr-asov 

TtTVTT-a-TOV 
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In the First Perfect k, or ' in its stead, is inserted 
between the stem and the ending, e. g. irs^Ckrj-K-a, 
Terv<f)-a (for TSTuir-’-a). 

The Gothic has: S. — , t, PI. -it-m, u-th, u-n; 
D. u, u-ta, — . In the singular the connecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved in Sanskrit and weakened 
in Greek, t of the second person agrees with the 
Sanskrit and differs from the Greek. The connecting 
vowel appears in the dual and plural as u. In the first 
person dual u is for uu, out of s. a-va. The second 
person plural preserves the consonant {tK) as in Greek, 
which is lost in Sanskrit. The final vowel of the per- 
sonal endings is in all cases lost, a of the root is 
changed to u in the plural, because of its being fol- 
lowed by heavier endings. When i in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has e, and 
this from the contraction of two syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit terv-imd for tatan-ima. So go. aH-um for 
saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
hahdndha, the reduplicated syllable is lost : 

hand, ‘ I bound.’ 

Sing. Plur. Dual, 

band bund-u-m bund-u 

bans-t bund-u-th bund-u-ts 

band bund-u-n 

In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almost as 
much as in English, e. g. : 

Sing, band, ‘ I bound ’ 

bund-e, ‘ thou boundest ’ 
band, ‘ he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, * bound,’ for all persons. 
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The root vowels i and u have guna or vriddhi both 
in Sanskrit and Gothic, but only in the singular (that 
is, before the light endings), e. g. s. hlbhsdda, ‘ I bit,’ 
from bhid', hubhtiuja, ‘I bent’ (bow), from bhuj; 
go. ba.it, from bit-, bang, from bug. Anglo-Saxon bat, 
from bit ; beah, from bug. In the s. bhuj, j is for k ; in 
the go. bug,g is for gh, as we have seen in several other 
cases, and this is represented by w in the e. bow. The 
Greek carries guna through all numbers, e. g. TrgTroi- 
Sauev, 'ire<f>6vyufisv, etc. 

239 . Verbs of the tenth class (i. e. those which 
insert aya), as well as causative and derivative verbs 
generally, do not admit of the reduplication of their 
roots, but form a verbal noun in -d, to which in the 
accusative case is affixed the Reduplicated Preterite 
of the substantive verb as or bhu, ‘be,’ or of hr, ‘ put,’ 
‘ make,’ e. g. choraya mdsa or choraya'hchakara, ‘ he 
was stealing ; ’ ‘he made ’ or ‘ did stealing,’ for ‘ he 
stole,’ from ckur, choraya. 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to hr were used in 
this way. One of them is dhd, ‘ put’ or ‘ do,’ which 
appears in the formation of the past tenses of the Ger- 
manic languages. The Gothic sokidedum, ‘ we sought,’ 
has in the ending -cZed-um the reduplicated form of this 
verb, whilst the singular soki-da, ‘ I sought,’ has only 
one syllable. The Anglo-Saxon soh-te has te. d is 
changed to Z by the influence of the preceding conso- 
nant h, which here has taken the place of k. Though 
this consonant is not now pronounced in the word 
sought, yet the change which it once produced of d to Z 
is still preserved. In English the whole of this is re- 
duced to the letter d, which is the regular, or ‘weak,’ 
form of the past tense, e. g. praise-d, boun-d, etc. 

The verb thus abbreviated in the formation of a 
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particular tense is used separately in English to make 
emphatic tenses, both present and past, of other verbs, 
e. g. ‘ he does praise,’ ‘ he did praise.’ In s6k-i-da, i 
represents Sanskrit aya, but there are verbs in Gothic 
which afiBx the auxiliary immediately to the root, as in 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging to the tenth class 
affix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begin with 
a vowel (except d) long by nature or position, e. g. 
iza n-chakdra, ‘ I ruled,’ from iz. So in Gothic hrah-ta, 
‘ I brough-t ; ’ skul-da, ‘ I shoul-d ; ’ vis-sa for vis-ta, 
‘ I knew,’ ‘ I wist.’ The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant. Four ‘ weak ’ verbs drop 
the i (for aya): thah-ta, ‘though-t ;’ hauh-ta, ‘bough-t ;’ 
vaurh-ta, ‘ wrough-t;’ suh-ta, ‘sough-t;’ a. s. thuh-te, 
boJi-te, wcn'h-te, and s6h-te. The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon forms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
showing the preservation of a peculiar form through 
many centuries, whilst the language has been under- 
going great changes in almost every department. These 
fossil-like remains, imbedded in modern speech, per- 
petuate the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist. 

The same auxiliary, but not reduplicated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist, and consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, as Sr], e. g. hv<f)-^r]-v, ‘ I was struck ; ’ 
Tvt^'^rj-crofxai, ‘ I shall be struck.’ 

The following examples show the reduction of the 
reduplication and root to one syllable in the plural 
and dual : 
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SanEkriC. 


Gothic. 

Sing. 



sasa'd-a, ‘ I sat 


(sai)sat 

sas&t-tba 


(sai)sas-t 

sasa'd-a 


sai-sat 

Plur. 



s6d-i-m4 


sfet-u-m 

sed-5, 


s6t-u-tb 

sed-ds 


6§t-u-n 

Dual. 



sed-i-vd 


sSt-d ? 

sed-d-thus 


set-u-ts 

sed-5-tus 



The following examples show the guna or vriddhi 

in the singular (in 

Greek throughout the tense), with 

the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic : 

Sanskrit. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Sing. 



bibhaid-a, * I bit ’ 

bait 

irsTTOiS-a, ‘ I trusted ’ 

bibhai'd-i-tha 

bais-t 

'7ri'7roiS-a-9 

bibhaid-a 

bait 

TrhroiS-g 

Plur. 



bibhid-i-md 

bit-u-m 

irerroiS-a-iiSP 

bibhid-d 

bit-u-th 

TTSTTolS-a-^e 

bibhid-us 

bit-u-n 

TreTroiS-curi 

Dual. 

• 


bibhid-i-v& 

bit^d 


bibhid-d-thus 

bit-u-ts 

TretrolS-a-TOv 

bibhid-d-tus 


•7re7Tol3-a-TOV 
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The Pluperfect Tense. 

240a The Pluperfect corresponds in meaning to the 
third form of the Past in the table on p. 229, i. e. ‘ I had 
gone.’ 

The Sanskrit has no special form for this tense, 
as it has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect 
would be formed ; and to express the meaning it em- 
ploys a gerund or the Locative Absolute. 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the present. The endings cause some difficulty. 
-siv, -eis, -81, etc., may be for the imperfect tense of the 
substantive verb r)v, rjs, t}, etc. This would involve a 
repetition of the augment which appears in the initial 
8, but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms amav-eram, ‘ I had loved,’ etc. Or at may 
be for as, in the same way as in el-fu = s. BS-mi ; and 
Latin er in amav-er-am may be regarded also as equi- 
valent to os in the Sanskrit verb. This view is con- 
firmed by the third person plural, hsTv<f>-e(T-av, ‘ they 
had struck,’ where the root of the substantive verb is 
preserved as in ic-fiiv. It is true that the <r in the 
same part of the imperfect and second aorist of verbs 
in fu (e. g. ihlZo-a-av, ‘they were giving;’ sBo-<r-ap, 
‘they gave’), and in the Latin perfect (e. g. fuerunt, 
‘they were’= fu-es-unt), at first sight suggests a doubt 
whether the <r in the third person plural of the Pluper- 
fect implies its previous existence in the rest of the 
tense ; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for it has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb in the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the uniform correspondence of the latter 
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part of the Pluperfect with the imperfect of the sub- 
stantive verb eram, etc., at once suggests that er is for 
Sanskrit as in dsmi. The general practice of dropping 
a preceding in favour of a succeeding vowel supports 
the division amav-er-am, in preference to amave-r-am, 
whilst in the Conjunctive amav-is-sem is may be as 
exact a representative of s. as, as er in the Indicative, 
for s. a often appears both as i and as e in Latin ; so that 
the difference between es-sem and the latter part of 
amav-is-sem would be unessential. 


(‘ I had loved ’) 
Latin. 

amav-er-am 
amav-er-as 
amav-er-at 

amav-er-amus 
amav-er-atis 
amav-er-ant 

The connecting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin because the consonant of er is everywhere pre- 
served, but it is needed only in the 3 Plur. in Greek 
because <r of ea is preserved only there. 

The Future Tense. 

240 a. The Future is one of the principal modi- 
fications of time expressed by verbal forms. In Sanskrit 
there are two modes by which it is expressed. 

1. The first consists in affixing the present tense of 
the substantive verb to the abbreviated form of the 


Examples. 



(‘ I had struck ’) 


Greek. 

Sing. 

irervip-si-v 

iTSTV(f>-ei-s 

eTSTv<j>-et 

Plur. 

krsTv<f)-ei-fisv 

irervcfi-ei-Te 

ir£TV(f>-s<r-ap 
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Noth. Sing. Masc. of the participle in -tar, e. g. data' si 
(data-asi), ‘ thou wilt give.’ In the third person the sub- 
stantive verb is generally omitted, but the participle 
retains its full form in the dual and plural, e. g. : 

Sing, data'-smi Plur. data'-smas Dual, data'-swas 

data'-si data'-stha data'-sthas 

datfi.' data'ras data'rau 

This participle is rarely used separately in a Future 
sense. 

2. The second method of expressing the Future is by 
affixing sya, a form of the substantive verb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future tense, 
but is found in the s. Potential syam, syds, sydt, etc., 
and in the Latin sihn, sies, siet, etc. (later stm, etc.), 
and as a Future tense in ero, eris, etc., for eso, esis, etc. 
The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er = s. as. The change of s to r 
between two vowels is a common occurrence in Latin, 
and appears in the imperfect tense of this same verb, 
eram, etc. In ero, erunt, the i is dropped, probably 
through an imitation of the present tense, e. g. rego, ‘ I 
rule regunt, ‘ they rule.’ 

In Greek this omission of i or t for y has become 
general ; yet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit. The Futures in ai-oa and cri-o/iai, 
and those with aa, which is for ai, clearly point to the 
Sanskrit sy. The Doric Futures in o-al are for aim, 
and that for aim. Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are rrpa^ioiAsv, ‘ we shall do ; ’ iaao/uu, ‘ I 
shall be;’ areXw, ‘I shall send.’ 
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In Latin the first and second conjugations have 
another form for the Future, derived from the verb 
which is in Sanskrit hhu, meaning ‘ to come into being 
1. fu. It is not used in Latin in the present tense, but 
forms the perfect fu-i, etc., of the substantive verb. 
It appears as h-o, b-ia, b-it, etc., for u-o, u-is, u-it, etc., 
and these for fii-o, fu-is, fu-it, by similar changes to those 
which made b-ellum out of du-ellum. The participle 
in iiir-ua, tiir-um, is also used in Latin, like 

tar- in Sanskrit, in a future sense, with or without the 
auxiliary verb, and in that sense it distinguishes the 
genders, which is not done by the Sanskrit participle. 


Future formed by 6- 
(‘ I shall love ’) 

S. ama-b-o 
ama-b-is 
ama-b-it 
PL ama-b-imus 
ama^-b-itis 
ama^-b-unt 


Future formed by t'&r- 
(‘ I am going to love ’) 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) sum 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) es 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) est 
ama-tur-i (-ae, -a) sumus 

am^tur-i (-se, -a) estis 

ama-tur-i (-ae, -a) sunt 


To return to the form sya, used so extensively in the 
Future Tense, we observe that it has the appearance of 
being compounded of as- and ya, the former being the 
root of the substantive verb, and the latter from a root 
ya, denoting ‘ go.’ The root i, ‘ go,’ and (by Bopp) i, 
‘ wish,’ are also supposed to be employed in forming this 
Future. Some objection lies in the fact that either of 
these roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future s-ya, instead of being reduced as is generally 
the case, e. g. b compared with the root bhu. As to 
meaning, the one would serve as well as the other. 
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Indeed, i and i were probably identical, one form serving 
to express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed the idea of ‘to wish.’ The 
evidence of it, like many other original meanings, is 
preserved in provincial or vulgar forms of expression, 
e. g. ‘I did n’t go to do it,’ for ‘ I did n’t intend to do it.’ 
That this meaning may easily be adapted to express 
futurity is evident from such English phrases as ‘ he is 
goiTig to do,’ etc., in the sense of ‘ he will do,’ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ‘ is,’ and the participle 
of the word ‘ go,’ used to denote the same as the Sans- 
krit 8-ya in the Future tense. 

A similar use of ya appears in the formation of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin forms in 
-due, and denoting necessity or duty, which differs little 
from futurity. In the Greek verbal adjectives in 
denoting the same as the Latin forms in -due, this very 
ya was perhaps originally contained (like the Doric 
Futures in -ia for -uo, and that for -s-y^mi), L e. ribs 
for T-to-s, and this for r-ya-s. These two meanings of 
ya, ‘ duty ’ and * futurity,’ meet together in the English 
word etiall, which in the present tense is used to express 
the Future, ‘ I shall go ; ’ and in the past, to denote 
duty, ‘ I should go.’ 

The Old Slavic, which preserves a few remains of the 
older forms, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of employing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denoting ‘have,’ ‘begin,’ ‘will,’ are commonly employed 
for this purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of fiiXKea, iS^Xto, etc. fuTCKoo — 
sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g. Syasiv yap 
fr’ efxeXXev hr' aK/yea '^paxrlv, ‘ for he woe going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans ’ {R. ii. 39) ; also 
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with the Present Infinitive, e. g. fieXXovTi S’ ain^ 
nroXvSvTovs rs^eiv aipaycts icqpv^ air' oiKcov Iksto, ‘ but 
there came to him from home, as he was going to pre- 
pare multifarious sacrifices, a herald.’ iSiKa — e. g. el SJ 
^eXgtrei, tovtov TekevrriaavTos, h rtjv Svyarepa ravrrju 
avafifjvcu f) rvpawis, ‘ but if, when he dies, the royal 
power shall come to this daughter ’ {Her. i. 109). 

In the following examples of the synthetical Future, 
an archaic Latin word is given (faxo). In both Grreek 
and Latin, e and i must be supposed to be the remains of 
2 /a; or they are the ordinary connecting vowel, and ya is 
entirely lost, leaving only <r, «, as the sign of the Future. 
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In Gothic Ulfilas translates Greek Futures by the 
Conjunctive mood, just as in Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjunctive forms for the Future 
tense. But the auxiliary ‘ have ’ is also employed in 
Gothic for the Futme, e. g.taujan haha (‘I have to do ’ 
= I shall do) for Trotjjo-o), 2 Cor. xi. 1 2 ; visan habaith (‘ he 
has to be ’ = he will be) for Sarai, John xii. 26. Vairtha 
=a. 8. weordhe, ‘become,’ is sometimes used for the 
Future of the substantive verb, but otherwise ‘ will ’ 
and ‘ shall ’ are employed. 

The Anglo-Saxon has no special form for the Future. 

In English, as in the Germanic languages generally, the 
synthetical Future is altogether lost ; even go. vavrtha, 
a. s. weordhe, has disappeared, whilst ‘ shall ’ and ‘ will ’ 
are the usual auxiliaries. There are also many phrases 
employed to express futurity, e. g. ‘I am going to do,’ 
‘ I have to do,’ ‘ I am to do,’ ‘ I am about to do,’ etc. 

We see, therefore, that, even at a very early period in 
the development of languages, there existed a great 
variety in the methods of expressing the relations of 
time. The idea of time is one of the most abstract 
. that the human mind conceives, and it is not surprising 
that it was found very difficult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms. The difficulty is manifest from the mul- 
titude of methods resorted to. The relation of a noun 
to possession, place, instrumentality, etc., is much more 
easily appreciated than the relation of a verb to the time 
when an action takes place ; and it is possible that the 
former was determined much earlier than the latter. The 
original forms of the various cases of nouns were evidently 
Jhe same in the great mass of Indo-European languages, 
which is a strong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the cases were fixed when all those languages were 
one and the same. But the modes of indicating the 
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tenses, especially the Future tenses of verbs, whilst 
they are so analogous as to show that they are the result 
of the same mental laws, are nevertheless so different 
in verbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated from one another 
that they began to define those relations more exactly 
in their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Present 
alone possessed importance ; but when the brothers and 
sisters separated and wandered into the wide world, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Future 
filled a larger space in their mental existence, and de- 
manded a more definite expression. 


g) MOODS. 

8. Potential, gr. Optative, 1. Conjunctive. 

241. Among the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances which may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form of a command, a desire, a 
supposition, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
forms of the verb. These special forms are called Moods, 
or modes of expression. Even when formed by the 
same elements, they differ considerably in name and 
meaning in different languages. 

The same original element, ya, is employed in form- 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs in fu, and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e. g. s. dad-yk'-m, gr. BiZo-lg-v, 
1. drk-m, ‘ I may give.’ An older form exists of a few 
Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others ; e.g. du-i-m preserves i, and s-i6-m 
preserves iS, for the original yd. All take part, more 
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or less, in the gradual abbreviation of this Mood-sign. 
In Sanskrit it becomes yu for ya in the third person 
plural, and i in the first conjugation, forming i with 
the class vowel a. In Zend it is ya in several places- 
In Greek it becomes u in the third person plural 
(BiBo-ie-v, ‘they might give ’), and i in the a> conjugation 
{ruiTTo-L-fu, ‘ I might strike ’). In Latin it is reduced 
generally to i {s-i-mus, ‘we may be’), and in the third 
person singular to i (s-l-<). In Sanskrit Atmanfipadam 
(Middle) it is uniformly i ; in the Greek Middle and 
Passive, t {BiBo-l-fiJiv, Tvrrro-i-firjv). In the past tense 
of the Gothic Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
forms, in which it appears successively abbreviated from 
y& to ya, i (ei), and i, according to the general laws of 
the language: — 1. for 6t-ja-m, ‘I might eat.’ 

2. et-el-8, ‘ thou mightest eat.’ 3. et-l, ‘ he might eat.’ 
In Anglo-Saxon it remains only in the singular as e, 
e. g. ic et-e, ‘ I might eat.’ 

Besides these three different Moods, the same element 
-ya is used to form the Imperative in Old Slavic and 
Lithuanian, which adds further evidence that these 
verbal forms, if at all existing, were but imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages. 

The following list will serve to illustrate these Moods, 
viz. the Sanskrit and Zend Potential, the Greek Opta- 
tive, and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive. 
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First Conjugation. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 

‘ I can give ’ ‘ I would give ’ ‘ I may give’ ‘ I may eat ’ 
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The tenth class in Sanskrit forms ay^ from 
aya-i (Mm-ay6-s). In corresponding Greek verbs the i 
appears separately, e. g. nfiao-i-s, hfrfKoo-i-s, 

and in Latin its effect is seen, e. g., in artiha for 
amd-i-8. In some old Latin forms, as verher-i-t, the 
ya is reduced to i, unless the vowel is long, and so i 
stands for S. In the second and fourth Latin conjuga- 
tions the mood-vowel is indicated only by the long 
quantity of the <z, mon-ea-s, aud-ia-s. The future of 
the third and fourth conjugations contains the same 
* element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowel 
in ^ for ai than is in &. In the Gothic strong conjuga- 
tions the Conjunctive has ai, except in the first person 
singular, where a only, 'occurs, just as in the Latin futures, 
e. g. 1. /er-a-m, fer-^-e ; go. bair-SL-u, hair-ai-s. In 
the weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in 6, 
from a+a, and that from aya. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 

The Imperative Mood. 

243« The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The personal 
endings are generally of the secondary class. In course 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely dropped. In Sanskrit they are: 
S. -d-ni, 0 -, a-tu’, PI. a-ma, a-ta, a-ntu\ Du. d-^a, 
a-tam, a-tdm. Of these ni, tu, ntu belong to the primary 
class, and are but modifications of ma, ta, nta, which 
appear as mi, ti, nti in the indicative mood. The 
second person singular has lost the personal ending in 
the first conjugation, but in the second conjugation it 
has -dhi. Verbs of the tenth class in Sanskrit terminate 
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in the second person singular in aya, which in the cor- 
responding forms in Greek becomes ae (d), ss {si), os (ov), 
e. g. Tt/i-d, <l>i\-ei, Sij\-ov ; in Latin, d, i, e. g. 
am-k, hab-h, aud-i ; go. i (ei), 6, ai, e. g. tOTU-el, 
‘tame;’ laig-b, ‘lick;’ da6-ai, ‘have.’ The second 
person plural in Latin perhaps preserves the secondary 
form in not having the final a which appears in the 
indicative. The forma with t6, both in Greek (-rw) and 
Latin (-to), to which the Veda -tdt has some resemblance, 
may have been suggested and occasioned by the mood 
which appears as L4t in the V6das and as conjunctive in ' 
Greek. The long vowel, which is characteristic of this 
mood, appears also in the three first persona of the 
second Sanskrit conjugation. 

The following are examples of the Imperative ; 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Sing. 


2. bh&r-a 

bar-a 

3. bbdr-a-tu 

bar-a-tu 

Plur. 


2. bh&r-a-ta 

bar-a-ta 

3. bh4r-a-ntu bar-a-ntu? 


DuaL 

2. bhdr-a-tam 

3. bhfir-a-tam 


lAi. 

3. S. vdh-a-tat 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

^ip-8 

fer 

bair 

^ip-s-rs 

fer-te 

bair-i-th 

^p-S-TOV 

•Psp-i-Tcav 


bair-a-ts 

iX-i-rea 

veh-i-to 
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The CoTidUioTwl Mood. 

244. There is a Conditional in Sanskrit, though it 
is rarely used. It appears, to be formed from the 
auxiliary Future in -sydm, etc., by pre6xing the aug- 
ment and substituting the secondary for the primary 
personal endings, a-syam, etc., e. g. Future ddsyft'ml, 
* I shall give Conditional adasyam, ‘ I would give.’ 
The Latin language seems to have resorted to a similar 
method in forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu- 
perfect Conjunctive, for the endings -rem, rim, and 
es-sem have the same relation to the Future in -ro that 
the Sanskrit a-syam has to -syami, e. g. : 
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The original s is preserved in the Pluperfect ; in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to r in conse- 
quence of being between two vowels. The difference in 
the quantity and character of the vowel after s or r is 
the result of the different treatnaent of the original yoL. 

245. There is a striking analogy to these Latin 
forms in the resemblance between the Future and Con- 
ditional in those modern languages which have a close 
relation to the Latin. It is the more interesting, as 
exhibiting the operation of the synthetical principle in 
comparatively recent times, and in languages which, 
upon the whole, follow the analytical method : 



Future. 

Imperf. Opt. 

Italian. 

ame-ri> 

ame-rei 


ame-rai 

ame-resti 


ame-rik 

ame-rebbe 


ame-remo 

ame-remmo 


ame-rete 

ame-reste 


ame-ranno 

ame-rebbono 


Future, 

Condi tionoL 

French. 

aime-rai 

aime-rais 


aime-ras 

aime-rais 


aime-ra 

aime-rait 


aime-rons 

aime-rions 


aime-rez 

aime-riez 


aime-ront 

aime-raient 


Future. 

Imperf. Conj. 

Spanish. 

ama-re 

ama-ria 


ama-rds 

ama-rias 


ama-r& 

ama-ria 


ama-remos 

ama-riemos 


ama-r4is 

ama-riais 


ama-r&n 

ama-rian 


— — &i g iti ? e d 
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The Paseive Voice, 


24:6a The Passive forms in Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally also in the general tenses, 
have the accented syllable ya between the root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, except in the place of the accent, e. g. Pass. 
bhar-yH-U, ‘ he is home ; ’ Mid. bhdr-a-te, ‘ he bears 
for himself.’ As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increments which it 
admits in the special tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjects the root to a fiuther 
abbreviation, e. g. : 

S sing. Pres. Puss. Middle. Active. 

Class 1. 

budh-ya-tS bo'dh-a-tS bo'dh-a-ti from hudh, ‘ know ’ 


Cloit 3. 

bhri-yfi-t^ bibhr-t4' 
Class 7. 

yuj-yk-tS yunk-t^ 
Class 5. 

8tar-ya-te str-nu-te' 


bibh&r*ti „ bhr or bhar, ‘bear’ 

yunak-tl „ yu;, ‘join’ 

8tr-nd'-ti „ sir or star, ‘strew’ 


In the above instances the guna, reduplication, inser- 
tion of na and addition of nu, which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following instances the root 
itself is also diminished : nch-yd-U, ‘ is spoken,’ from 
vack, ‘ speak ; ’ preh-yd-ie, ‘ is asked,’ from prach, 
‘ ask ; ’ di-yd-ti, ‘ is given,’ from dd, ‘ give ;’ z. 'ui-dho- 
yH-nte, ‘ are laid down,’ from s. ni-cUid, ‘lay down.’ 
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This form of the Passive, which is probably from the 
root yd = ‘ go,’ is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used in Zend, but is rarely met with in the other 
languages. The Latin verbs morlor and fio present 
remains of it in the i. In fio we have the root {fu) 
also in a diminished form, as in the instances noticed 
above. In Gothic, u8-hi-j&-na (of which its is a pre- 
position), ‘ enatum,’ presupposes a Pres. Ind. ki-ja, 
abbreviated from kin-ja, like s. jd'-y^ for jan-yi. That 
the root yd = ‘go’ was the origin of this Passive 
formative, is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that in Bengalee and Hindostanee the Passive is ex- 
pressed by the auxiliary verb ‘ go,’ just as in English it 
is expressed by the verb ‘ be,’ e. g. kdrd ydi, ‘ I go 
made’ = ‘I am made.’ The same verb is also used as 
an auxiliary in such Latin Passive forms as amatum 
iri, etc. 

Causal Verbs. 

TAIm The most common form of Causal Verbs is 
that in which aya is found inserted between the root 
and the personal endings. It corresponds exactly with 
the tenth class, e. g. kdr-6,yk-mi, ‘ I cause to make,’ 
from the root kr or kar. This formative may have 
sprung from the root f, ‘wish;’ for the expression ‘I 
wish (you) to make’ may easily have come to mean 
* I cause (you) to make.’ The verb ‘ have ’ in English 
has been similarly appropriated to a special meaning, 
for ‘ I have (or ‘ have had ’) a house built ’ is the same 
as ‘ I cause (or ‘ have caused’) a house to be built;’ and 
even ‘I have built a house’ has come to mean ‘I have 
had a house built.’ 

This formative appears as -ja in the first class of 
Gothic weak verbs, e. g. s. sad-dyk-mi, go. saf-Ja, ‘ I 
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set,’ from s. sad, go. sat, e. sit. So lag-^a,, * I lay,’ from 
lig~a, ‘I lie ; ’ Tios-Ja, ‘ I make well,’ from nos, ‘ to 
get well ; ’ sanqv-jSL, ‘ I cause to sink,’ from svnqv-a, 
* I sink ’ (of myself) ; drank-ja., * I cause to drink,’ e. 
drench, from drink-a, ‘ I drink.’ In the English word 
drench, although no part of the original aya is pre- 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the change 
of fc to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative and non-causative verbs is indicated in English 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set, sit ; lay, lie ; drench, 
drink. 

In Grreek, KoXia, ‘ I call ’ ‘ I cause to hear,’ seems 

to be a Causative of ‘I hear;’ the root kXv has 

become /coA, and e represents the aya in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 
in eo). 

In Latin the long vowels a, S, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represent the p. aya of the 
tenth class, and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 
nec-&,-re, ‘ cause to die ; ’ sed-k-re, ‘ set,’ ‘ cause to sit ;’ 
plor-k-re, ‘ weep,’ ‘ cause to flow ; ’ monrk-re, ‘ cause to 
think ; ’ sop-i-re, ‘ cause to sleep.’ 

The following instances will show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 
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After roots in -a, p is inserted in Sanskrit and k (c) 
in Latin ; e. g. yap-dyd-mi, ‘ I cause to go,’ from yd, is 
the same as 1. jac-i-o. The i is reduced in quantity, 
and the whole assimilated to the third conjugation, as in 
capio. So also s. bhav-dyd-mi, ‘ I cause to be,’ is the 
same as the 1. fcM-i-o, where c is for v, as in vixi 
(vic-si) from vivo ; jndp-dyd-mi, ‘ I cause to know’ 
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(from jrM ) ; 1. doc-e-o. In rap-dyd-mi, ‘ I cause to 
go,’ ‘ move ’ (from rd) = 1. rap-i-o, the Latin pre- 
serves 

In some cases I is inserted in Sanskrit Causatives, 
and corresponding forms are found in Greek, e. g. 
8 . pdl-dyd-mi, from pd, ‘ to rule.’ So in Greek, fidXXxi) 
for fiaX-y-o), ‘ I cause to go,’ from /3a (in e-0t]-v, etc.) ; 
areXXci), ‘ I cause to stand,’ for crreX-y-w, from ora 
(in e-<rT7)-p, etc.); IdXXto, ‘I cause to go,’ for laX-y-co, 
from ya (2 Aor. of irjfu has i-, where the apiritus aaper 
is for y), like the Latin jac-i-o. 

Deaiclerativea. 

Z48. Desideratives are formed by inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings aa in Sanskrit, <tks in Greek, and aci in 
Latin, of which the following are illustrations : 


T 
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The Sanskrit changes the original guttural g to the 
palatal j in jijna-sami, ‘ I desire to know.’ The Latin 
loses the reduplication and (except in some compounds, 
e. g. i^mosco) the first consonant of the root. In many 
of the words which have this form, the Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
vid has produced the Desiderative vi-si by adding 
ai = s. sa, and not sci as in the former instances. The 
English form hnmv confirms the view that the original 
consonant was g, and the w, which appears also in the 
a. s. cnaw-an, is probably the remains of the Deside- 
rative form. The formative sa is reduced in Sanskrit 
for the general tenses to s, and is altogether absent from 
those tenses in Greek and Latin. 

Intensives. 

249. In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected with the reduplicated root by i. 
The vowel in the syllable of reduplication also, con- 
trary to the usual practice, is made as heavy as that in 
the root syllable, or even heavier, e. g. vez-mi, from 
viz, ‘ to enter ; ’ I6'l6p-mi, from lup, ‘ cut off,’ ‘ lop.’ 
Instances in Greek are rtoSa^-w, tranvdX-\co, •ironrvv-to, 
etc. If the root begins with a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the reduplication; but if the vowel is 
short, it is lengthened in the root syllable, e. g. aidt, 
from at, ‘go azaz, from az, ‘ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g. dyay-os, ‘guide;’ 
dywy-tvs, ‘ remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of ovlv-rjfu, oTTfjrr-svo), driT-dXXM, and not length- 
ened in dXaX-afft), iXeX-i^o), Those which begin with a 
consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. jangam, from gam, ‘go;’ gr.TrafKpaivea, 

T 3 
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‘ I shine brightly go. gangsL, ‘ I go a. s. gange. If 
the root ends in a liquid, this is either changed to a nasal 
or displaced by a nasal, e. g. chahchal, from clutl, ‘ move;’ 
pamphul, from phal, ‘burst;’ chahchar, from char, 
‘ go.’ In Greek, trluTrXgfii, ‘ I fill ; ’ Trifxirprjfii, ‘ I set 
on fire,’ etc. Sometimes, however, the liquid remains 
unchanged in Greek, e. g. fiapfialpto, ‘ I glimmer;’ 
^op^opv^ca, ‘ I rumble,’ &c. A few Intensive forms 
have been discovered in Zend and in Latin, as gi^gnre, 
‘ to gaggle.’ 

h) DENOMINATIVES. 

250i Denominatives, i. e. verbs formed from nouns 
(f?e nominibus), have, in Sanskrit, ya, aya, sya, or asya 
inserted between the nominal stem and the personal 
ending. If, however, the nominal stem ends in a vowel, 
it is dropped, e. g. s. huinar-&ySL-si, ‘thou playest,’ 
from kurndrd, ‘ boy ; ’ sukh-ay&si, ‘ thou delightest,’ 
from stikha, ‘delight;’ y6ktr-&ya.-si, ‘thou embracest,’ 
from yo'ktra, ‘ band ; ’ ksham-£y&-si, ‘ thou endurest,’ 
from kshamd', ‘ endurance.’ 

The examples in Latin are numerous in the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations, where a, e, i represent 
Sanskrit aya, e. g. lavA-k-s, ‘ thou praisest,’ from lauda, 
‘ praise ; ’ can-e-a, ‘ thou art grey,’ from canu-s, ‘ grey ; ’ 
ait-i-8, ‘ thou thirstest,’ from siti-s, ‘ thirst.’ In nouns 
of the fourth declension, u shows more tenacity in keep- 
ing its place in the Denominatives, e. g. jluctxi-k-s, 
‘ thou wavest,’ from fluctu-s, ‘ wave.’ 

In Greek also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class in Sanskrit are Denominatives, i. e. such as 
end in -da>, -ia>, -6a>, -d^w, -tf®. In these cases the s. 
aya is represented 'by different letters. Examples are 
Tt/ias(for Tt;«t-€-ts),‘ thou honourest,’ from ; TroXe/isis 
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(for 7ToXe/*g-e-ty), ‘thou warrest,’ from iroKs(u>-s\ Zrikoh 
(for 8rj\o-e-is), ‘thou makest manifest,’ from 8rj\o-s, 
‘manifest;’ ar^opd^us (for dyopa-^e-is), ‘thou attendest 
market,’ from d/yopa, ‘ market ;’8et7n/i^ew (forSeiTTvi-^e-ts), 
‘ thou feastest,’ from SetTrvo-v, ‘ feast.’ Denominatives 
in a<T, XX, correspond to Sanskrit forms in ya, having 
assimilated y to the preceding consonant, e. g. dyysXXo) 
for dr/yeX-yo), from dyyeXo-s ; pMXdcr(T(o for puxXaK-ywt 
from p,aXax6-s. This y, instead of being assimilated 
after v or p, is transferred to the preceding syllable in 
the form of t, e. g. p.eXaivo> for p,eXav-yco, from /xeXav ; 
KoSalpa for KoSap-yo), from KoSapo-s. The Denomi- 
natives in -ev-(o perhaps arose from an interchange of 
half-vowels, i. e. w (v) for y, e. g. SovXevet, ‘ he is a 
slave,’ from SouXos. 

In Gothic j (y) represents the formative element, 
e. g. audag-j-a, ‘ I call happy,’ from audaga, ‘ happy ; ’ 
gaur-j-a, ‘ I make sad,’ from gaura, ‘ sad ; ’ ehtft-j-a, 
‘ I create,’ from skafti, ‘ creation.’ The stem-vowel of 
the noun is dropped, except sometimes u, as in Latin 
and Greek, e. g. thaurs-j-a, ‘ I thirst,’ from thaursu, 
‘ dry ;’ and ufar-sJcadv-j-a, ‘I overshadow,’ from skadu, 
‘ shadow.’ In some cases the Gothic has 6 for aya, like 
the Latin d, e. g. Jisk-6-s, ‘thou fishest,’ from fiska, ‘ fish.’ 
In a few cases n is inserted before the 6, and the stem- 
vowel preserved in a weakened form, e.g. h6nn-6-s, 
from kora, e. whore — gr. Kopy, Dor. Koapa, ‘girl,’ 
‘ wench.’ 

Some Passive Denominatives in Gothic are formed by 
-n, which seems to be connected with the Sansk. Passive 
Participle in -na, continued in the Germanic strong 
verbs, e. g. e. broke-n, etc. Go. Passive Denom. (which 
may be compared with such Passives as and-bund-n-a, 
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‘ I am unbound ’) are fuU-n-a, ‘ I am tilled,’ Act. 
full-j-a, ‘ I till,’ from fulla, ‘ full.’ Perhaps such forms 
are the source of the double meanings in such English 
verbs as ‘ I fill,’ both intransitive and transitive = ‘ 1 
become full ’ and ‘ I make full.’ 

Some Denominatives in Sanskrit, Hke some Causatives, 
prefix p to aya, lengthening the stem-vowel, e. g. 
arthd-pdyd-mi, from drtha, ‘ thing ; ’ satyd-pdyd-mi, 
from satyd, ‘truth.’ 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives correspond in mean- 
ing to the Desideratives, e. g. pati-yd' vii, from p^Lti, 
‘a husband:’ putn-yd'mi, from putrd,, ‘child.’ So in 
Greek SavaT-idco, from Savaro-s, ‘death,’ etc. Such 
Latin forms as coenaturio, ending in -tui'io, are verbal 
derivatives, but equio (equ-i-o) is a Denominative >vith 
a Desiderative meaning, from equu-s, ‘ horse.’^ 

Denominatives with a Desiderative meaning are formed 
in Sanskrit also by sya (asya), e. g. vrsha-sy^ -mi, 
from vrshd, ‘bull;’ azwa-sykf-mi, from aiwd, ‘stallion;’ 
rnadhiv-asyk' -mi, from madhu, ‘ honey.’ Latin forms in 
-sso, denoting imitation, correspond to these Sanskrit 
forms in aya, the y being assimilated to s, e. g. attici-SHO, 
from atticu-s ; groici-sso, from graecu-s. Latin In- 
choatives in -asco, -eaco, also resemble the Sanskrit 
forms with -aaya, e. g. flamm-esco, ‘ I begin to flame,’ 
from flamma, ‘ flame.’ 
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XI. DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

a) DEBIVATIVES. 

NT or NTA. 

251. The Present Participle Active is formed by 
inserting nt or nta between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending. The weak forms, however, generally 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Greek and Latin 
the n is preserved throughout. The Gothic has nda, 
where d was pronounced probably as an aspirate, for the 
older mute generally becomes an aspirate in the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. hhdra-tB,-s, but Acc. 
bhdra-ntSi-m ; gr. Gen. (^spo-vT-os, 1. /ere-nti-s, go. 
haira-nfUi-ns. In Greek the i is lost, as is seen from the 
plural M. ^epo-in-es, N. <f>epo-vT-a. The parallel forms in 
Latin show that the i is preserved in that language, 
e. g. fere-nte-s, 'fere-nti-a. The feminine is formed in 
Sanskrit by nt + i in the first conjugation, and by t+i 
in the second, e. g. vdsa-xAi F., ‘ inhabiting,’ from vas ; 
ddha-nXX F., ‘ burning,’ from dah ; sa-ti' F., ‘being,’ from 
as. In Greek vrih for s. nil, like rptS for s. trl, occurs 
in Sspavo-VTis, Gen. 3epaTr6-PTi8-os. In these Parti- 
ciples the Masc. form is used also for the Fern, in Latin. 
In Gothic the feminine has ndi for ndht, with the 
addition of an inorganic n, e. g. visa-ndei F., ‘ remain- 
ing,’ stem risa-ndein. 

The Participle of the substantive verb has lost the 
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entire root in both Greek and Latin : Gen. Svr-ot, 
1. enti-s, contain only the formative ovt, enti, and the 
caSe-ending os, 8. The Epic and Ionic form eovr indi- 
cates the previous existence of s<r-ovr ; and the com- 
pounds prse-sens, ab-sens, Gen. prse-s-enti-s, ab-s-enti-s, 
contain the root consonant a. The feminine of this 
Participle in Greek is somewhat obscured from the fact 
that V has become v, as usual in such a position, and 
T become <r through the influence of t, whilst the i itself 
then disappears, ovaa is therefore for o-ini-a. 

The same element appears in the s. AuxUia'i'y Future, 
e. g. Acc. S. da-8yd-Tkta.-m, ‘ about to give ; ’ in the gr. 
First Future, hda-ao-vr-a, and First and Second Aorist, 
e. g. \v<Ta-vT-a, ‘having loosed,’ Xnro-vT-a, ‘having left.’ 
These letters therefore indicate the Participial character 
of the word in which they are inserted, and have no 
reference to any peculiarity of tense, for they are applied 
to Past, Present, and Future alike. 

WANS. 

251 a. The reduplicated preterite in Sanskrit forms 
an Active Participle by inserting wdiis (vans), wat (vat), 
or ush, according to the different weight of the case, be- 
tween the stem and the personal ending, e. g. Acc. 
S. I'U'ntd-wk'us-am, Loc. PI. rurud-'waX-su, Acc. PI. 
rurud-xkSth-as, from rxid, ‘weep.’ -ush-i forms the 
feminine, e. g. rurud-ushi. In the Greek perfect, 
which is also a reduplicated tense, this formative is em- 
ployed in M. and N. -or, probably for an earlier for 
= 8. wat, but applied alike to both heavy and light cases, 
e. g. Acc. S. T8Tv(f)-oT-a, ‘ having struck.’ The feminine 
is vi-a for v<n-a = s. ushi, <r in Greek being usually 
dropped between two vowels, e. g. TSTv<f>-vi-a. In Latin 
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the word securis, ‘ axe,’ for sec-usi-s, means ‘ cut- 
ting ; ’ and in Gothic, Nom. PI. M. bet'-usj-os means 
‘ those who have borne,’ i. e. ‘ parents.’ The Latin 
adjectives in -bs-us may also have been formed by 
waits, to which 6s corresponds very much as or (os) 
does to aiis in the comparative forms, e. g. meli-6r-; 
so fam-OB-us from fama, though the 8 is not softened 
in the latter as it is in the former case. 

MANA. 

252. The Participle for the Present, Perfect, and 
Future Middle ends in mdna in the first conjugation, 
and ana in the second. The latter seems to be only a 
weakened form of mdna, just as the plural of the first 
personal pronoun has a for ma of the singular, and for 
the same reason. Hence also, in those parts of the first 
conjugation which need a lighter ending than the others, 
viz. the tenth class and the reduplicated preterite, the 
form ana is used. The accent is on the last syllable 
of the ending, where, in the indicative, it would be on 
the personal ending ; otherwise it is on that part of the 
stem where the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
. has the accent on the last syllable but one of the ending ; 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol- 
lowing are examples : 

SANSKRIT. 

Present. Perfect. Future. 

ddd-bxkSk-8 tutup-ajxii-8 dd-syd-mana-s 

GREEK. 

BiB6-/xevo-s TSTVfi-pevo-s Bco-a-6-fievo-s 

Again we see that the participial mdna, (isvo, has 
nothing to do originally with the expression of tense. 
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for, like the form previously noticed, viz. s. nta, gr. vr, 
L nti, it is used for present, past, and future alike. 

In Sanskrit, the Passive Participle differs from the 
middle in the same way as tlie passive voice generally 
does from the middle voice; i.e. yd is inserted in place 
of the class characteristic, e. g. ]\Iid. ddd-dna-s (for 
dada-mana-s), Pass. dt-yd-md)ia-s. In Zend and 
Greek the same form serves for the pa.ssive as is used 
for the middle, e.g. bar^-maxke-m = gr. ^tp6-fievo~p, 
vaze-mne-m = gr. i-xp-fievo-v. In the first of these 
instances the vowel d is reduced in Zend as in Greek ; in 
the second it is dropped, as we shall find to be the case 
in Latin. In using this form for both voices, the Zend 
already anticipates the practice in Greek, whilst the 
Latin almost exclusively appropriates it to the passive 
voice, i. e. in the second person plural. 

The Latin forms for the second person plural passive, 
omd-mini, ‘being loved,’ for amd-mini estis, ‘ ye are 
(being) loved,’ etc., are clearly instances of this parti- 
cipial form in the nominative plural masculine, and 
were probably at first used with the substantive verb as 
another participle is used in the perfect passive, i.e. 
ama-mini estis like ama-ti estis. jliit-mnu-s is also a 
passive participle of alere, whereas a middle or active 
meaning is more suited to Fe?’tu-mnu-s and Voltu-mnSL 
In the last three instances the vowel d is dropped, as was 
found to be the case in Zend. 

The element thus appropriated to the formation of 
the middle participles also appears in Substantives and 
Adjectives. In Sanskrit mdn in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives -with an active or passive 
meaning, e.g. zush-m&n M., ‘fire’ (the drier); re- 
man M., ‘weaving loom’ (weaver). 1. /e-min-a and 
e. wo-man may be similarly formed from this root (s. ve 
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or xve\ denoting ‘ weaver ’ — ‘ spinster ’ is still employed 
of the unmarried females of the family. (See Sec. 256 .) 
har-i-taaxi M., ‘ time ’ (that takes away, A-Wj-ries) ; 
dhar-i-man M., ‘ form ’ (what is borne), as 1. for-tna, 
from fer-re, and e. bear-in^ from bear. The neuters 
are more numerous than the masculines : dha -man N., 
‘ house ’ (what is put or made, so e. build-in()f = what 
is built); kdr-man N., ‘deed’ (as 1. fac-tum from 
facere, and e. deed from do) ; 7’d'-man N., ‘ hair ’ 
(what grows). Adjectives in -rtian are rare : zur-man, 
‘ happy.’ 

In Greek there are Abstract Substantives in -novr}, 
e.g. ^\sy-fioirq, ‘inflammation;’ ‘pleasure.’ 

Masculine Substantives in -/jlov (lengthened in the Nom. 
S. to ficov) are TTVSV-fioiV, ‘ lungs ’ (breather) ; Bai-ficov, 
‘ god ’ (shining one). These have the accent on the 
stem; but others, with a connecting vowel, have the 
accent on the last syllable, both as in Sanskrit, e.g. 
fff-e-fiwv, ‘ leader.’ The same formative also occurs as 
fisv (Nom. firfv), e. g. nroi-firjv, ‘ shepherd ’ (feeder). 
The long quantity of d in mana is preserved in some 
instances, as in KevS-fxwp, Gen. Kev3-fjuov-os. The 
same is the case with fxiv in such words as Ka-fuv-os^ 
‘oven’ {Kaito, /caw); va-fXLur}, ‘contest’ (a contending), 
connected with s. yudh, ‘ contend.’ Keutei' Substantives 
have assumed the form -fiar (reduced to fia in the Nom. 

S.), e.g. Gen. S.Tron]-fiaT-os,'rrpd'y-f^ciT-os,6-v6-fJ-o.T-os. 

The original v of this last word appears in vtavv-iivo-s, 
‘ nameless.’ 

In Latin, Mascxdine Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in man (reduced to m6 in the Nom. S.) = gr. 
fuav, s. man-a, e. g. Gen. S. ser-mdn-is, ‘ of speaking.’ 
A further development of this form appears in those 
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words which end in -monia, -monium, e. g. ali-xnbi^B,, 
ali-mojdam, ‘ support,’ from the same root as alu- 
mnu-s. The Neuter Subatantives have mhi (enlarged to 
men in Nom. S.), e. g. se-men, ‘seed,’ Gen. S. 
no-men, ‘ name,’ Gen. S. «d-min-is. It is not clear 
whether this formative is in homo, Gen. S. Jio-tnin-is, 
e. goom (with r inserted in bridegroom, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is bryd-guma), ger. Braiiti-^ram, 

In Gothic, Masculine Substantives with man are ah- 
man, ‘ spirit ’ (that thinks, from ah-ja) ; hliu-maJl, 
‘ear’ (that hears: comp. gr. k\v)', Wd-man, ‘flower’ (that 
blows). The formative is curtailed in the a.s. bl6-ma., and 
still more in the e. bloo-xa. mdna is probably com- 
pounded of ma and na, each of which is employed sepa- 
rately in a similar way. We have also seen that ta and ma 
of the comparative suffix tavna are employed separately. 
ma appears in s. mik-ma-m, ‘gold’ (the shiner); yug- 
ma-m, ^ a pair’ (e. yoke of oxen, etc,)', dhu-mA-s, ‘smoke’ 
(set in motion) ; ish-m&s, ‘ love ’ (wishing). In Greek 
the suffix is accented like the Sanskrit, e. g. otoX-/lio-s, 
‘equipment;’ TraX-fio-a, ‘wielding.’ 9 is inserted in 
KKav-S-fi6-f, ‘weeping;’ fivKyS-yLo-s, ‘bellowing.’ In 
Latin there are a few examples, such as an-'i-mvL-s, 
‘breath’ (that blows); /4-mu-s, ‘ smoke ’= s. dhu- 
m&-s ; pd-mu-m, ‘ apple ; ’ for-xan-s, ‘ warming ’ = gr. 
Sep-fio-f, ‘ warm,’ s. ghar-m&-8 ; fir-mu-s, ‘ strong ’ 
(‘ bearing,’ from fer-re ) ; <xi-mu-s (for al-i-mu-s), ‘ nou- 
rishing.’ In the Germanic languages the instances are 
few and obscure : go. stem bag-msi, ‘ tree,’ e. bea-nt ; 
go. st. ar-ma (ard-ma), ‘poor;’ bar-rtA, ‘womb’ (bar 
= ‘ bear’) ; e. di-tn. = s. dhu-ma, ‘smoke ;’ e. dreor-m, 
from the root drd, ‘ sleep’ (as in Latin somnium and 
somnus are connected together) ; e. seo-m from sew. 
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This formative also appears as mi, gr. fu, in s, dal- 
mi-s, ‘ thunderbolt ’ (splitter) ; Bvva-fu-s, ‘ power ; ’ 
‘speech;’ Ss-fu-s, ‘justice.’ firi is its feminine 
form, as in yvw-fxr), ‘opinion;’ ‘remembrance.’ 

1. ma, as in flam-TOB., ‘flame’ (flag-ma) ; /d-ma, 

‘ fame,’ from the root hhd, ‘ speak.’ Latin nouns in 
-mulu-s (stem mulo-) are perhaps for munu-s = s. 
mCina, e. g. /a-mulu-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, worker), 

‘ servant ; ’ sti-mulus (stig-), ‘ stimulant ’ (pricker). 

NDO. 

253 . In Latin, the Future Passive Participle in 
-ndus (stem -ndo) Bopp supposes to be of the same 
origin with -nti of the present active. The interchange 
of d and t is not without example. We have also seen 
instances of the same formative being used for different 
tenses and even for different moods. Though it is un- 
doubtedly rare for all these differences to meet in one 
and the same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insuperable diflBculty. 1. The formative which appears 
as tdr in Latin is either tdr or dar in Persian : p. da- 
dar = 1. £?d-tdr. 2. The Persian fer-e-nde-h is both 
active and present in sense, agreeing with 1. (fo'-e-nti) 
ferens, ‘bearing;’ but in form agreeing with fer- 
e-ndu-s. In the Latin language itself, moreover, there 
is an instance in which the form -ndo agrees in meaning 
with-Titi; forsecw-ndu-s, ‘second,’ means ‘the following,’ 
from the same root as sequ-or. Besides this, the Latin 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean- 
ing: reg-e-ndo, ‘by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in -hundus, also, the same formative is employed 
in a present and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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vttd-bu-ndus castra (Liv. 25, 13), ‘carefully avoiding the 
camp;’ mird-bu-ndu-8 vanam speciem (Liv. 3, 38, 8), 
‘ greatly admiring an empty show.’ 


TAR. 

254i. The PaHiciple of the Futxire Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by td'r (sometimes reduced to tf). But it 
is also used to form Nomina agentis, e. g. s. dd-tk'r, 
Nom. S. ddtk', ‘going to give ’ and ‘giver.’ In the 1st 
and 2nd persons of all genders it is joined with the sub- 
stantive verb to form the Future Tense, but in the 3rd 
person it is the future tense without the substantive 
verb. In Greek there is no participle in this form, but 
there are Nomhvx agentis in rrjp, rg, and rop, e. g. 
So-Tgp, ‘ giver ; ’ pM^n-Tg-s, ‘ fighter.’ In Latin tur-o 
forms a Future Participle, and tor forms Nomina agen- 
tis, e. g. fM-tiir-tt-s, ‘going to give;’ dd-\br, ‘giver.’ 

The Feminine forms are s. trt, gr. rptS and rpia, 
1. trie. The abbreviation from tdr to tr is caused by the 
additional weight at the end, and the addition of 8 in 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take place 
in other instances. Examples of these feminines are 
s. dd-lTi', ‘ the giver ;’ gr. \r}<T-jpLs (Gen. \r)a-Tpid-os), 
‘ robber ; ’ Troiij-Tpia, ‘ poetess.’ Both uci-nj-s M. and 
Ike-ti-s F. (Gen. Ue-TtS-os), ‘applicant,’ show a loss of p. 

255. The names of family relations in tar, tr, 
appear to be Nomina agentis, so that each was named 
from what he was occupied in. s. pi-tar, gr. rra-Tqp 
(ryp enlarged in the Nom. from rep), 1. pa-ter, go. 
/a-der (d pronounced as dh), a. s. fee-der {d pro- 
nounced as dh), e./a-ther {th pronounced as dk), from 
pd, ‘ nourish’ or ‘rule;’ s. md-tar, gr. py-Tiqp (jrjp 
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enlarged from Tsp in Nom.), 1. ma-ter, go. md-der, 
a. s. mo-der and mo- dor, e. ?no-ther {d and th pro- 
nounced dh), from md, which itself means ‘ measure,’ 
but in compounds has the meaning of ‘ produce,’ ‘ bring 
forth;’ and Bopp has found in the first book of the 
Eig-Veda, Hymn 61, 7, the Genitive md-XvLT as a 
masculine, meaning creatons, and in the Old Persian 
the Acc. Sing. fra~md-tkr-am = ‘ imperatm'em.' 

256> May not f&-mina in Latin be a participial form 
of the same root ? The change of m to f is certainly 
unusual ; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
would not do much violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have an instance of a Latin / for Greek p, 
in foi'mica compared with pvppr]^. m and w are 
more frequently interchanged : indeed, we have an 
instance probably in German mii and English with. In 
Bohemian, mlh corresponds in meaning, and probably 
also in origin, to the ger. wolke, e. welk-m. Is it not 
therefore possible that wo-man may be from the same 
root as xno-ther, and similarly formed with the Latin 
fe-mina ? If so, two words for which hitherto very 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given would be 
traced to their origin, and shown to have a very ap- 
propriate meaning. (See Sec. 25Z.) s. hhrdf-tor 
(gr. <f>pd-T(op, member of a brotherhood), 1. frd-ter, 
go. h'u-der, a. s. 6rd-dher and 6?’o-dher, e. bro-ther, 
is referred by Bopp to the root bhar, ‘ bear,’ denoting 
the ‘bearer’ or ‘ supporter’ of the family, s. swds-ax 
{t lost, but the vowel lengthened as in Latin) (gr. 
dSe\<f)i]), 1. s&r-or {t lost and o lengthened as in Sans., 
and 8 between vowels changed to r), go. siu's-tar, 
a. 8 . swus-ter and sws-ter, e. sis-ter, is referred by 
Pott and Bopp to the root au, sH, ‘ bear,’ ‘ bring forth.’ 
8 . duh-i-Xia:, gr. Svy-d-rrip (7 for (1. filia), go. 
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ilauh-ter, a. s. doh-ter, e. daugh-ter, seems connected 
with the root duh, and to mean ‘ milker,’ i. e. of cows. 
Bopp gives ‘ suckling ’ as the meaning, which is ob- 
jectionable because it is quite as appropriate to son as 
daughter, whereas this word is used to distinguish one 
from the other. 

257. From the same element {tar) arise the neuter 
-tra and the feminine -trd, the former occurring in 
many words, the latter in few. They have an instru- 
mental meaning ; e. g. ne'-tra-m, ‘ eye ’ (means of 
guiding, from nt) ; srd'-tra-?n, ‘ ear ’ (means of hear- 
ing, from sm) ; gd'-tT&-m, ‘ limb ’ (means of going, 
from gd); ddhz-trk., ‘tooth’ (means of biting, from 
daiiz). In Greek the forms of the suffix are -rpo, 
-Tpa, -Bpo, -Spa. The change from a mute to an aspirate 
frequently occurs in Greek without any apparent cause : 
dpo-rpo-v, ‘ plough,’ from dp6(o ; KoXviT-Tpa, ‘ covering,’ 
from KaXvTT-TC3 ; dp-^po-v, ‘ limb,’ from apap-laKta ; 
fid-^pa, ‘ step,’ from In Latin a7'd-tru-m, 

‘ plough,’ from ara-re ; fulge-tTk, ‘ lightning,’ from 
fulge-sco. The aspirate, which is only occasional in 
Zend and Greek, is regular in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English : go. maur-tbr (stem maur-t/t?’(t), e. ww j’-ther, 
from the root mar, 1. mor-ior. go. 6/os-tra, ‘ sacrifice,’ 
which may be inferred from blos-treis, is from bl6t-an, 

‘ to sacrifice.’ Without the formative the Anglo-Saxon 
blot means ‘ a sacrifice.’ In e. laugh-ter, from laugh, 
the preceding consonant prevents t from being aspirated; 
and the same cause perhaps operated in slaugh-ter, 
the gh being pronounced at first. The consonant {ch) 
is pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
German, i. e. lac/ien, schlaoAten. e. wea-ther is con- 
nected with the 8. root wd, ‘ blow.’ go. hulis-tr (stem 
hulis-t7*tt, the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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the preceding s) ; go. /d-dr, ‘ sheath,’ a. s. /d-dher 
(stem fo-dra, d = dh), connected with the s. root 'pa, ‘to 
contain,’ and so equal to s. jsd'-tra-m, ‘ container,’ 

‘ vessel.’ e. ru-dder, ger. ?’ii-der, is perhaps connected 
with gi*. pei-^po-v, ‘ stream,’ from pia>, though with 
a meaning resembling the 1. re-mus, ‘ oar.’ The dd is 
for the aspirate dh. go. Wei-thra, ‘ tent,’ a. s. hlce-dre, 
e. la-dder (d and dd for the aspirate). 

With the change of r to I, which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formative becomes in Greek tXo, tXj;, 
3Xo, e. g. o'xe-TT^o-v, ‘ carriage ;’ exe-rXr], ‘ handle ;’ 
3va-^Xo-V} instruments used in the worship of Bacchus ; 
r/svi-iXr], ‘ birth.’ In Gothic the corresponding form 
is thla, e. g. -ne-tlila, a. s. nce-dl, e. nee-dle {d instead 
of the aspirate). 

TA. 

258 . The Participle of the Perfect Passive is 
formed by -ta, F. td. It takes the accent, e. g. tyak-tk-vi, 
Acc. S.j ‘ left.’ In Greek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e. g. wo-ro-s, iro-Tij) 
rro-TO-v, ‘drunk,’ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; but also tto-to-s', 
‘ the act of drinking.’ In Latin the suffix is employed 
in forming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. cZa-tu-s, 
dorXSL, cZa-tu-m, from da-re. In the above instances 
ta is affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted : s. prath-i-Xii-s, ‘ stretched out,’ from prath ; 
gr. CT/aX-e-ro-p, ‘ dried,’ from o-ksX-Xo) ; 1. moZ-i-tu-s, 
‘ ground,’ from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
class (aya) is usually preserved in an abbreviated form, 
e. g. 8 . ptd-i-tH-s, ‘ oppressed ; ’ gr. ipiX-rj-TO-s, ‘ beloved,’ 
1 . 
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A djectives are also formed from substantives by i-ta, 
e. g. s. ‘ possessed of fruit ; ’ gr. afia^-i-TO-a, 

‘ possessed of waggons 1. patr-i-tas, ‘ fatherly.’ The 
Latin neuters in -e-tu-m are probably formed from deno- 
minatives of the second conjugation, e. g. ar6or-e-tu-m, 
from arbor-e-sco, Perf. -e-vi. 

Abstract Noims are formed from adjectives by the 
feminine ta, e. g. s. zukld-tky ‘ whiteness.’ go. thd, Nom. 
tha : nniji-thSL, ‘ newness.’ a. s. dhe, dh (also written d) : 
hcd-dh, leng-dhe ; gebyr-d, ‘ birth.’ e. heal-th, ivecd-th, 
leng-ih, dep-th, bread-th, heigh-th (the last has in 
recent times dropped the h and become heigh-t). The 
Latin jtiven-t& belongs to this class of derivatives. 
The Sanskrit stem y avail is in some cases contracted to 
yun. The same contraction takes place in the Latin 
comparative jun-ior. In Gothic the abstract jun-da, is 
formed from this abbreviated stem, having d, as in so 
many instances, for dh ; whilst the English you-th pre- 
serves the aspirate, but loses the final vowel and reduces 
the stem to you for ym 

Abstracts in tdt-i occur in the Vedas, with 'which 
may be compared the Greek tijt, the Latin tdt, tut, and 
the Gothic duth, where the d is again for an aspirate, 
e. g. V. arishta-tkt-is, ‘ invulnerability,’ from drishta ; 
gT.y\tSi6-Trj-s, Gen. ykiSio-rrjT-os, ‘ folly,’ from gXlSios ; 
1. juven-tu-8, Gen. juveti-tiit-w!, ‘youthfulness,’ from 
juvenis; sterilitas, Gen. sterili-taX-is, ‘ barrenness,’ from 
sterilis ; go. oyttfc-duth-s, ‘ eternity ; ’ manag-dath-i, 
‘ abundance ’ (2 Cor. viii. 2) ; mikil-duth-i, ‘ great- 
ness.’ Similar words in Latin have tdd-in, perhaps 
from tut by changing t to d and adding in : Gen. S. 
magni-tiidin-is, ‘ greatness.’ 

Abstracts are formed from adjectives and substantives 
by twd added immediately to the stem, e.g. s. amrta- 
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twa-m, ‘ immortality,’ from amfta. In Gothic the 
word t/twa-dva, ‘ serfdom,’ occurs (with d for the aspi- 
rate), from thiva, ‘serf.’ In English, -dom resembles 
the Latin forms in tu-din, from tut, in having added a 
nasal and changed t to d. In words which are not 
abstracts, the Gothic preserves the formative as thva, 
e.g. /ri-ct-thva, ‘love;’ saZ-i-thva, ‘an inn;’ but 
also inyi-o-thva, ‘ enmity.’ 

NA. 

259. A Perfect Passive Participle of a small num- 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanskrit by the syllable nd, 
e.g. bhug-n&-e, ‘bent,’ from bhuj-, bhag-n^-s,‘ broken,’ 
from bJuinj ; bhin-nd-s, ‘ split,’ from bhid. A few Greek 
Nouns (but not participles) are similarly formed by v6, 
vg : asfi-v6-s (for aefivos), ‘ venerated ;’ aicq-vq, ‘ tent ’ 
(‘covered in’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin, tsk-po-p, ‘ child ’ (lit. ‘ brought 
forth’), has the accent irregularly thrown back. In 
Latin there are jaZe-nu-s, ‘full ’ (lit. ‘filled’) ; reg-mx-m, 
‘dominion’ (lit. ‘ruled over’). Here again the parti- 
cipial meaning is very obvious, although the form does 
not appear among the participles in any Latin conjuga- 
tion. Many words- have deviated more or less from the 
original meaning, e.g. rtiag-nvi-s, ‘ great ’ (lit. ‘ grown’); 
fZi( 7 -nu-s, ‘worthy’ (lit ‘talked of,’ or ‘ pointed to ’). 
A similar deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
forms, such as ae/ivos, ‘ venerable ’ as well as ‘ vene- 
rated.’ The formative, which thus appears to have only 
a fragmentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon throughout the strong con- 
jugations, answering to the strong or ‘irregular’ verbs 
in English. The syllable na, Nom. n, however, is joined 
to the root by means of a connecting vowel a or e, 
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whereas in the languages which we have already noticed 
it is added immediately to the root, e.g. go. bug-SL-ns, 
{Ls. graf-e-n, e. grav-e-n; b. bhug-nk-s, ‘bent’ In 
some Gothic Participles used as nouns, however, the 
syllable is added immediately to the root, e.g. the 
adjective us-luk-n&s, ‘ open ’ (lit. ‘ unlocked ’), and the 
N. substantive go. bar-n (stem bar-na), a.s. bear-n, 
‘ child ’ (lit ‘ born so the Scotch bair-n). 

260. na is used like ta to form Possessive Adjec- 
tives from substantives. In this applimtion it also takes 
the connecting vowel i, e. g. s. phaL-i-nk-s, ‘ possessed 
of fruit,’ from phal-a ; mal-i-tik-s, ‘ covered with dirt,’ 
from mal-a. There are also feminine forms in Til, 
denoting ‘wife of,’ preceded by d, e.g. Indr-k-'Di{r 
changes n to w), ‘ wife of Indra.’ gr. TreS-t-po-s, ‘ flat,’ 
frornTTsS-Zoi/; «r/cor«-t-i/o-s(for aicorsa-i-vo-s),* dark,’ from 
cTKOTOs, st tTKores. Some adjectives, like ^vXivos, XiStvos, 
have the accent thrown back. An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word zfhg-i-n&s, ‘ horned,’ from 
4fhg-a. Feminine forms in vg, preceded by a>, re- 
semble the Sanskrit feminines in d-n(, e.g. 'Atcpari- 
eo-VT], ‘ daughter of’ *Ajcpia-i-ot. Those in -atm are for 
-a-via, e.g. Seaiva, Xvxaiva. In Latin many words 
have I before -nu for the connecting vowel, as in Gothic, 
e.g. sto^rn-l-nu-s, from stagn-u-m, ‘pool;’ 6ot>-l-nu-s, 
from stem bov (bos, ‘ ox’). After r the vowel is omitted, 
as in English, e. g. ebur-nn-s, from ebur, ‘ivory;’ 
ver-nu-s, from ver, ‘ spring.’ Even in Sanskrit I occurs, 
e.g. saTii-l'-na-s, ‘yearly,’ from sama', ‘year.’ In 
Latin also a different vowel, viz. d, occurs, but it is 
perhaps of the same origin, e. g. oppid-k-nu-s, from 
oppid-u-m, ‘ town ;’ Rom-k-nxi-s, from Rom-a. There 
are also feminines in -na and -nia preceded by 6, e.g. 
Bell-6-na,, matr-b-na., VaH-6-ni&. In Gothic na. 
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Nom. n, is preceded by ei (=i), e.g. silubr-el-n-s, 
‘ of silver-^ fili-ei-n-a, ‘pelliceua liuhad-ei-n-8,‘\ig\it 
8unj-el-n-s, ‘ true.’ In English the connecting vowel 
has become e, and after r is lost, e. g. wood-e-n, gold- 
e-n, leather-n. The later practice has been to use the 
substantive, without any formative addition, as an 
adjective, as in ‘ a silver knife,’ ^ a. gold watch.’ A 
trace of the feminine formative is found in the Anglo* 
Saxon gyden (gyd-e-n), gyd-e-ne, ‘ goddess.’ 

A few Abstracts are formed by na, F. nd, e.g. 
8. yaj-h&-8, ‘ honour ; ’ trsh-na', ‘ thirst ; ’ swdp-nsL-s, 
‘ sleep ; ’ gr. wr-vo-s, ; 1. som-nu-s, rap-i-na. 

TI, NI. 

261 . Feminine Abstracts are formed by ti and ni, 
which are probably from ta and na, e. g. s. yuh-ti-s, 
‘ union ; ’ uk-ti-s, ‘ speech.’ Some have a before ti, 
which is a connecting or class vowel. In these words 
the root is sometimes accented, e. g. d?’-a-ti-s, ‘ fear ;’ 
ram-a,-ii-8, ‘ the god of love vah-a-^-s, ‘ wind.’ gr. 
yp-TL-s, py-Tl-s, <f)d-Ti-s, dfirrm-Ti-s. Elsewhere t be- 
comes a, except when preceded by <r, which itself has 
come from a dental, e. g. trur-Ti-s from ttiS, ^ev^ts for 
^evK-(Ti-s. -ata has been formed from ai, as -rpia 
from s. tri. It is seldom added to monosyllabic stems, 
, e. g. Sv-aia, boKbpa-crla, iTnra-o'la. These latter re- 
semble in appearance such words as dSapaa--ia from 
dSavar-os, which are not participial but nominal forma- 
tions. Some in Greek, as in Sanskrit, have a connecting 
vowel before <ri, and the same accentuation, e. g. vsfi- 
€-< 7 i-s, 8vp-€-cri^s. In Latin this enlarged form 
appears in puef>'-i-^\\B,, can-i-tld-s, scw-i-tiu-m, etc. 
A still greater increase of the formative appears in 
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-ti-6n, -si-6n, Nom, -ti-o,-si-o ; e.g. coc-tio=s. 'pak-Xi-s, 
junc-Xio = s. yuk-W-8. Adverbs in -ti-m, -si-m, retain 
the older and shorter form ti, e. g. trac-Xi-m, cur-^-m. 
The same formative appears also in ines-Bi-s, ‘ mowing 
‘coughing.’ mors, mens, stem mort, ment, 
probably for mor-ti, mcn-ti, = s. mf-ti-s, md- Xi-8. 

In Gothic this syllable assumes the forms ti, di, thi, 
Nom. t, d, th. The last is the regular form. The second 
was perhaps pronounced as dhi. The first has t from 
the influence of the preceding consonant. Examples 
are, ga-baur-Xh-s, ‘birth;’ ga-mun-d-8, ‘memory;’ 
ga-8kaf-X-8, ‘ creation ;’/?’a-^us-t-s, ‘loss’ (stem gabaur- 
thi, etc.). Many English words retain this consonant, 
e. g. bir-Xh, dea-th, soo-th, migh-X, 8%gh-X, frigh-X. 
In some probably gh has been introduced from imitation 
of others, as in /W-gh-t from fear. 

ni is not so extensively used as ti. It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has na for ta : 
s. lvf-rd-8, ‘ loosening ; ’ gla-rd-8, ‘ exhaustion ; ’ ji'r- 
ni-s, ‘age’ {n changed to n by r); gr. amd-vi-s, 
‘ rarity,’ compared with tnra-vo-s. In Gothic ana- 
bus-ni (ana-biuda), ‘ command ;’ taik-jA, ‘ sign,’ ‘ show- 
ing’ (e. tok-e-VL)\ «m-ni, ‘ seeing.’ In these forms i is 
dropped before s of the Nom. The weak conjugations, 
which do not form the participle in », have Abstracts in 
ni, Nom. n, preceded by ei in the first, 6 in the second, 
and ai in the third conjugation, e. g. gol-ei-n-8, ‘ saluta- 
tion ; ’ ^a<A-6-n-s, ‘invitation;’ 6aw-ai-n-s, ‘ edification.’ 
Masctdine Subetantivee applied to agente are formed 
hj ti in Sanskrit, e. g. s. yd-Xl-8, ‘tanner;’ sdp-Xi-s, 
‘ horse’ (lit. ‘ runner’) ; jad-ti-s, ‘ lord ’ (lit. ‘ nourisher ’); 
gr. TTo-ai-s, 1. po-Xi-8. Is not the English word foo-d 
(‘ feeder’) formed from the same root and in the same 
way, the regular th for t having become d? gr. pdv- 
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Tl-s, ‘ prophet 1 . vec-ti-s, ‘ lever ’ (lit. ‘ carrier ’) ; go. 
ga-drauh-t-8, ‘soldier;’ gas-t-s, ‘guest’ (lit. ‘ eater’). 
In these Grothic words and the English guea-X, the t 
instead of th is from the influence of the preceding 
consonant. 

ni also as well as ti is employed to form Masculine 
Appellatives, e. g. s. vrsh-xd-s, ‘ ram,’ and, applied to 
a different animal, perhaps 1. ver-re-s for ver-ni-s, 
‘ boar’ (from the same root, s. vrsh-d, ‘ bull’) ; s. ag-ni-s, 
‘ fire ’ (lit. ‘ burner ’) ; 1. ig-ni-s. In Latin also pd-ni-s, 
‘ bread ’ (lit. ‘ feeder ’) ; fu-oi-s, ‘ rope ’ (lit. ‘ binder ’), 
etc. 

TU, NU. 

As the interrogative pronoun appears in three 
forms, viz. ka, ki, kit, so the formatives which we are 
now considering appear as ta, na; ti, ni ; and tu, nu. 
The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in -turn, of which m is the 
sign of the accusative case, e. g. dd'-Xvi-va., ‘ to give ;’ 
stkaf-XM-m, ‘ to stand di-tu-m, ‘ to eat,’ from ad. In 
compounds m is dropped, e.g. tyak-tu-kamas, ‘ desirous 
to leave.’ 

The Sanskrit -two, is an instrumental case of tu, 
formed by adding d, and is employed like Latin gerunds, 
e. g. tan drsh-twk', ‘ after seeing him ’ (lit. ‘ with seeing 
him’); ity-uk-twk', ‘after so speaking’ (lit. ‘with so 
speaking ’). 

The Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used 
in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, 
e.g.gdm-ankya,, ‘ to go ; ’ ddrz-ankya., ‘ to show.’ The 
abstracts in ana, which appears in the above examples, 
are also employed in the Locative Singular in the same 
sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. 
anwesh-ank, ‘ to seek.’ The same form of infinitive 
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becomes general in the Germanic languages : go. an, 
gib-an, ‘ to give a. s. g-if -an, old e. giv-en, modem 
German geb-en. A similar formation appears in Greek. 
The oldest form of the Present Infinitive is -fievai or 
s-fiivai, which is a Dative (that is, a Locative) form of 
an abstract in -fteva or e-fxeva. Another form is -fiev or 
e-fisv, which results from dropping <u of fievai or e-fispcu. 
Again, there are forms of the infinitive in -vac, where the 
first syllable oifisvac is dropped, unless -vat be the Dative 
(Locative) of va, as /tevat is of fieva, and thus be of dis- 
tinct origin. This appears the more probable, because 
forms in -vat occur as early as those in fievai. The 
common classical form is -scv for sev, and this from s-fi-ev, 
e. g. ecTr-e-fxepai, etir-e-fiev, ecTr-eiv, firj-pai. 

263 . An Aorist form in the Vedas with the meaning 
of the Infinitive ends in se ( =sai), e. g. me'-she (s 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel), ‘ to throw.’ 
This strikingly resembles the Greek First Aorist Infini- 
tive in -aai, e. g. \v-aai, ‘ to loose rir^at {rxm-(TCU), 
‘ to strike ; ’ hii^ai (5si*-<rat), ‘ to show.’ Both seem 
identical with the Latin -se after consonants, re after 
vowels, e. g. es-se, ‘ to be ;’ dic-e-re, ‘ to say.’ s assimi- 
lates a preceding t in pos-se, from pot-se, and is itself 
assimilated to a preceding I and r in vel-le and fer-re, 
imless these are for vel-e-re (gr. ^ov\-o-fjuu) and fer-e-re 
(fiip-o-fjtai), in which case the only assimilation is that 
of r to i in velle. The Perfect Infinitive in Latin in 
archaic forms is also -se, e. g. consum-se, admis-se (for 
admit-se, from admit-to). As the Latin perfect gene- 
rally corresponds in origin to the Greek aorist, these 
forms agree exactly with the aorists <pfjv-at (for <fn}v-a-ai, 
the <r being dropped after nasals) and r^at (for nm- 
aai). The more common Latin forms in -sse are of 
later origin. 
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The Passive Infinitive in Latin was probably at first 
-sese, changed by the laws of euphony to -renre, and 
afterwards to -^n-re and -ri-er. Hence we meet with 
the older forms ama-rier, mone-'i'ier, dici-er, molU- 
tner. The last syllable -er is wanting in the ordinary 
forms used in the classical works, and in conjugating 
the Latin verb ; therefore amd-H, mone-ri, did, molli- 
ri are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. amd-re, 
etc., with the exception that the final -e was changed to 
-i, for euphonic reasons, when followed by re (cr). 
There is also the further difference in the third conju- 
gation, that -re of the Active diee-re is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives, therefore, are not Passive 
in form. The older termination er for re, and that for 
se, is the same reflexive pronoun as is employed in the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This VMa Infinitive in -s& occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel with that of the Dative of 
Abstract Substantives in -d, and thus illustrates the 
meaning and force of the Infinitive, e. g. ve'mi twd 
pushann iriij-dse, ve'mi sto't-ave, ‘ I come to glorify 
thee, Pushann; I come for praising (thee).’ ^rlj-^ise 
Inf., and sto't-avS Dat. S. 

There is ajso a VMa Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zak, ‘ to be 
able.’ The English Infinitive without ‘to,’ after ‘can,’ 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the form of a case, e. g. apalupan (for apalupam, 
Acc. of apalupa) nd zaknuvan, ‘they could not (to) 
destroy.’ 

This verb zak is even used in the Passive form itself, 
yadi zak-ya-te, ‘if it can,’ lit. ‘if it (is) can(ned).’ A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e.g. utcompi'imi 
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neqiiiiur, ‘how incapablehe is of being restrained’ (Plant. 
Rud. iv. 4, 20); forma in tenebris nosci non quita 
est, ‘ the form could not be distinguished in the dark ’ 
(Ter. Hec. iv. 1, 58). The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin ha.s likewise the auxiliary in the passive form : 
amatum in. 

264 . In later languages the expression of the Pas- 
sive seems to have been felt to be difficult. The me- 
thods resorted to by Ulfilas, in his Gothic translation 
of the Scriptures, are various and singular ; but in none 
of them is there a really passive form of the finite verb. 
The Passive Perfect Participle in ih (originally -to) is 
employed, but not as a past tense. The relations of 
time are expressed in the substantive verb connected 
with the participle, e. g. Mark xiv. 5, mcdit vhi . . . fra- 
hugjan, ‘ was able to be sold.’ The word able, how- 
ever, must be supposed to be Passive, as if mayed could 
be formed from may like made from make, and thus 
the maht v4si might not only express the past tense of 
yBvMTo, but also the passive voice of TrpaSfjvai ; for the 
Gothic word by which this latter is rendered is active, 
frabugjan, ‘to sell,’ instead of ‘to be sold.’ skulds 
(th-s) is also used in a similar way to express the pas- 
sive of the accompanying infinitive : e. g. Luke ix. 44, 
fiiWei irapaBi^a-Sai, ‘ is going to be given up,’ is ren- 
dered skulds ist abgiban, ‘ is necessitated (Pass.) to 
give up ’ (Act.) for ‘ to be given up.’ The Active In- 
finitive is also used for the passive when no passive 
form accompanies it, and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent being expressed in the dative 
or instrumental case ; e. g. wpoff to SeaSfjvai dvroh, ‘ in 
order to be seen by them,’ is in Gothic ‘ in order to see 
by them,’ du saihvan im. This use of the active for 
the passive infinitive, without the least indication of the 
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difference, occurs extensively in the modern German 
language, e. g. es ist zu sehm, for ‘ it is to be seen.’ 
In English it is rare, e. g. ‘it is yet to do’ for ‘it is 
yet to be done.’ 

The preposition to, which is generally put before the 
infinitive in the Germanic languages, properly governs 
the dative case. The Gothic, however, from the habit 
of dropping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign. 
The old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon have e (for ai) as a 
reduced form of the dative ending ay a. The n is also 
doubled without any apparent reason. Possibly it was 
intended to regulate the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in English the consonant is doubled after a 
short vowel when a suffix is added beginning with a 
vowel, e. g. hitt-ing for hit-ing, merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
similar reason may have caused the forms o. s. and a. s. 
farann-e for faran-e. 

As the Dative case, among other things, also expresses 
the goal at which an action aims, so the Germanic 
Infinitive, consisting of the preposition to with a Dative 
case, was at first confined to this meaning, and after- 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 
‘a sower went out to aoio' {du saian), i. e. for the pur- 
pose of sowing; ‘he that hath ears to hear' [du haus- 
jan), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. The following 
may sei^^e as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. 1, ufjd mis ist dumMjan izvis, ‘super- 
fluous for me it is to write to you ’ (to ypd<f>eiv, du 
meljan, ‘ to write,’ i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose is often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. ‘ he began to go,’ i. e. 
he began the act of going. So, in Lu.iv. 10, ‘ will enjoin 
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upon his angels (the act) of taking care of thee ; ’ go. 
da gafastan thik, tov BuufyvX^at at. 

In Gothic this Infinitive is also used without the 
preposition, sometimes in rendering a Greek infinitive, 
e. g. galeithan, aTreXJ^eiv, ‘ to go out ; ’ and sometimes 
in rendering a Greek noun, e. g. Luke iv. 36, varth 
afslauthnan allans, iyivero da/i./3op hrl vdvras, ‘ there 
came amazement upon all.’ 

Verbs denoting an act of sensation often take two 
objects, the first expressed by an objective case, and the 
second by an infinitive without the preposition. The 
infinitive in this case denotes only the act, as in the 
dependent infinitive noticed above, e. g. ‘ I saw him go,’ 
L e. going, where him, and (the act of) going are two 
objects seen and combined in one idea. The Greek has 
the participial form where the Gothic has this infinitive: 
John vi. 62, idv ovv SecapfjTe tov viov rov dvSpfiyrrov 
dva^aivovra, jabai nu gasaihvith eunu mans ussteigan 
{dvafiaivovra, ussteigan, ‘ ascend up’ ). Where the govern- 
ing verb does not denote an act of sensation, the nature 
of the governed infinitive is sometimes not quite so 
obvious. Yet in such cases as Matt. viii. 18, haihait 
galeithan sipbnjdns, ‘ he commanded go the disciples,’ 
L e. the disciples to go, it is clear that both the act of 
going and the disciples were objects of command. So also 
Lu. xix. 14, ni vileim thana thiudandn, ‘we refuse him 
to nile,’ him and ruling arealike the objects of refusal. 

Z65a In Greek we meet with the forms s-fievai, 
-s-fiev, (e-ev) -eiv (Ion. t}v\ -e-v (Dor.), and vai. It is 
not diflScult to trace all the others to the first, -s-fuvcu, 
which appears in the oldest documents ; for -e-fisv 
merely drops the final diphthong, (s-sv) -tiv further 
drops fi, and regularly contracts the two vowels to ei, 
the Ionic shows another and less usual contraction to 17, 
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the Doric drops e fi'om s-ev. Again, the original 
form after vowels is -fispat, which, by dropping fis, be- 
comes vai. There is nothing in these changes very 
different from the usual course of abbreviation to which 
language is subject. The loss of ai all at once from 
fisvai is the least likely ; but in Homer, where the full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is elided in ififiev 
for sfiiisvai, and the elision of it, however rarely it 
occurs, indicates the possibility of its being dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of -fisp from fisvai is 
also less improbable than that there should have been 
different sources of the infinitive present of elfii in the 
existing forms of ififievai, Sfifisp. 

If fievcu be referred to the Sanskrit -mane, dative 
singular of -man, it would make the Greek form ai 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very unlikely to be 
the case ; but if it be referred to -mandya, dative 
singular of -mdna, it would make the Greek a + t for 
d + y, with the loss of the final a, a more regular repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit form. The first part fiev 
answers to s. mdn, as the participles in -fisvo-s to the 
s. part, mdna-8. Like other participial terminations, it 
was probably employed to form abstract nouns, and 
hence the Greek infinitive is a case of an abstract noun 
like other infinitives. 

Bopp refers to the Middle forms, s. me, se, and gr. 
fiai, aai, as showing that the s. i may be represented in 
Greek by ai ; but in this case there was a consonant 
between the vowels, which will account for the otherwise 
unusual preservation of the original vowels a t in Greek. 
(Sec. ZIZ, p. 183.) 

266 . The Passive Infinitive has the form a^ai, 
which Bopp explains as consisting of the reflexive 
pronoun <r (for ai, I) and the dative singular of an 
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abstract noun formed from the same root as the 
auxiliary verb, signifying ‘ do ’ or ‘ put,’ and appearing 
as in the weak (or first) aorist and future passive 
Srj-y, Sr}-erofiai. That <r represents the reflexive pro- 
noun as expressive of the passive voice seems probable 
from the analogy of the Latin language, where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in Greek it is inserted between the 
root and the sign of the infinitive, whilst in I.<atin it is 
affixed to the infinitive, as it is to the finite forms, of the 
active, e. g. amat-ur, amari-er (for amare-er). That 
Bai is the dative singular of an abstract in tha, as the 
weak aorist active acu is of an abstract in aa from the 
subst. verb, needs perhaps some further confirmation. 

YA. 

267 . A considerable number of words are formed 
by -ya, and the secondary suflSxes tav-ya and an-i-ya. 
ya is of the same form as the relative pronoun ; in 
tav-ya the first part appears to be a gunaed form of tu, 
which is employed for the Sanskrit infinitive ; the first 
part of an-4-ya is used as a suffix in forming abstracts, 
and i may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed from the syllable ya. 

ya occurs in Gerunds, and is probably an instru- 
mental case, like -twa, with which it corresponds in 
meaning. The Vedas have an instrumental in yd for 
ya + d, and the Sanskrit gerund -ya, being later, is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same. The accent is 
upon the root, e. g. ni-viz-ySL, ‘ having entered.’ This 
suflSx being used with compound verbs may accoimt for 
the quantity of the vowel being shortened, whilst -twa 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 
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verbs. If the root ends in a short vowel, t is inserted 
between it and this suffix, probably from a similar 
phonetic cause to that which doubles the consonant 
after a short vowel in English when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added, e. g. from cut, cutt-ing. Hence, 
in Sanskri^ anu-zru-tysi, ‘ having heard,’ from zru. 

In Greek the equivalent is to, in Latin iu. They are 
not used in forming gerunds, hut Abstract Nouns, e. g. 
ipsiTT-io-v, gaud-ivL-m. The instances in Greek are 
few ; the Latin ones, like the Sanskrit, are usually com- 
pounds, e. g. di-luv-ivi-m, dis-sid-iu-m. 

Neuter Abstracts are formed in Sanskrit from nomi- 
nal stems. The stem-vowel, except u, is dropped, e. g. 

‘ sweetness,’ from madhurd-s, ‘ sweet.’ 
Similar forms occur in Gothic, e.g. unvit-ja, ‘igno- 
rance,’ from unvit{a)-s, ‘ ignorant ; ’ diub-ja, ‘ theft,’ 
from diubs (for diuba-s), ‘ thief.’ So also in Latin 
mendac-ia-m, ‘falsehood,’ from mendax (mendac-s), 
‘ false ; ’ jejun-la-m, ‘ fast,’ from jejiinu-s, ‘ fasting.’ 
There are a few in Greek, e.g. /iovo/ta%-to-»', ‘single 
fight,’ from fiovofid‘)(o-s, ‘fighting singly;’ also such 
words as Kovpsiov {/covpeF-io-p), ‘ shearling,’ from Kovpsv-s^ 
‘ shearer.’ 

The feminine -yd!, with the accent, forms Primary 
Abstrgxts, e. g. vid-yk', ‘ knowledge.’ In Greek id, e. g. 
•jTsv-ld, ‘poverty,’ from Trsvi-m; dpurre-ia (dpurrsF-ia), 
‘ a noble act,’ from dpurrsv-w (dpiars^ -a)), ‘ I am a noble.’ 
In Latin ia, ii : ined-ia, ‘ hunger,’ from in -f ed-ere, 
‘ not to eat ; ’ diluv-ie-s, ‘ deluge,’ from dilu-ere 
(diluv-ere). In Gothic j6 (Nom. ja, i), e. g. vrak-ja, 
‘ persecution,’ Gen. vrak-j6-s, from s. vraj ; band-i, 
‘ bond,’ from bind-an. 

Both Latin and Gothic in some cases add n, e. g. 
1. con-tag-i6, Gen. con-tag-iim-is, ‘ touch,’ from 
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con-tangere-, go. vaih-jd, Gen. vaih-jbn-s, ‘ contest,’ 
from vaihcu 

Both Greek and Latin form Denominative Abstracts 
in a similar way, e.g. a-o<f>-la, ‘wisdom; ’ \. pi'(esent-ia., 
‘ presence,’ from prctsens {jproisent-s) ; harbar-ib-s, 
‘ barbarity,’ from barbaru-s ; un-id, Gen. 'nn-lbn-is, 
‘ union,’ from unu-s. 

In Sanskrit Future Participles Passive are formed 
by ya, and Substantives resembling them in meaning, 
e.g. Part guh-ySL-s, ‘ to be concealed ;’ Subst.,7Ji/i-ya-m, 
‘secret ’ (a thing to be concealed) ; Part. bhdj-ytL-s, ‘ to 
be eaten ; ’ Subst bhdj-yb.-m, ‘ food ’ (a thing to be 
eaten). Gothic Adjectives in -ja correspond to these 
participles in form and meaning, e. g. anda-nem-)a, 
‘ agreeable ’ (to be received) ; xinqvith-ja, ‘ inex- 
pressible ’ (not to be uttered). Similar Adjectives 
occur in Greek, with 8 inserted after a short vowel, e. g. 
<f>Si-8-io-s, ‘ perishable ; ’ afi^-8-io-s, ‘ public ’ (to be 
seen); iKTu-B-io-s, ‘broad’ (to be spread out). Con- 
sonant stems also occur, e.g. TraAXa (for 7ra\-4a=s. 
2 /d Fern.), ‘ball’ (to be hurled). In Latin exirtv-ivi-s, 
‘ eminent ’ (to be selected). 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by ya, 
e. g. 8. div-ya-8, ‘ heavenly,’ from div ; hfdr-ya-s, 
‘ hearty,’ ‘ affectionate,’ from hrd ; z. ydir-ya, ‘ yChrly,’ 
from ydrh ; gr. irdTp-io-s, ‘ paternal,’ from waTyp ; 
tb\£-io-s, ‘perfect’ (for Tsksa-i'-s), from TeXos', 
ovpcw-io-s, ‘ heavenly,’ from ovpavos. In Latin they 
are less numerous than in the above languages. But 
there are Appellatives as well as adjectives, e. g. 
patr-ia-s, ‘ paternal,’ from pater ; Mar-ia-s from 
Mars, Kon-ia Fern, from nonu-s. 

It seems more natural to refer the names of coun- 
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tries to adjectives of this kind than to substantives, 
e. g. Gallia, Germania, to Gall-iu-s, German-iu-s, from 
Gallu-s, Germanu-s, i. e. Gallia {terra), etc., ‘the 
land of the Gauls,’ etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have Eng-Iand,Deutsch-land, named from the people 
as a whole, and not from an individual. 

The corresponding Adjectives and Appellatives in the 
Gothic language end in Masc. -ja. Fern, -jo, whilst some 
add n and form -jan, e. g. alth-j&, ‘ old,’ from althi ; 
leik-ja, ‘ physician ’ (leech), from leik ; fisk-jan, ‘ fisher,’ 
from Jisks (stem Jiska). 

26 8. tav-ya forms Future Passive Participles. It 
takes the accent, and is preceded by guna, e. g. s. yok- 
tavya-s, ‘ to be joined,’ from yuj ; da-tavya-s, ‘to be 
given,’ from da. gr. -rio-s, e. g. ho-rko-s, ‘ to be given,’ 
for So-Tsfo-f from Bo-rsFio-s ; 1. -tivu-s, e. g. iZa-tivu-s, 
where tivu is for tiviu. The meaning is somewhat 
altered, and even in cap-tivTi-s, though the passive is 
expressed, it is referred to the present, not the future, 
time, i. e. ‘ taken,’ not ‘ to be taken.’ 

269 . ani-ya also forms Future Passive Parti- 
ciples : s. yoj-aai'ya-s, ‘to be joined,’ from yuj. z. -nya 
(the i in Sanskrit being perhaps a later development), 
e. g. yaz-nya, ‘ to be adored.’ The Gothic has the 
same form -nja, e. g. am-siu-nja, ‘ visible ’ (to be 
seen). 

270 . s. eya seems to be from e + ya, of which the 
first part probably is only introduced for euphonic 
reasons. It generally retains the accent on the one or 
the other syllable. It is used similarly with the simple 
form ya, e. g. s. dds-^ya-s, ‘ a slave’s son,’ from dasfi, 
‘ slave ; ’ gdir-eya-m, ‘ mountain produce,’ from giri, 
‘ mountain.’ gr. -sio, and abbreviated to -eo : Tuovr-eto-s 
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and X«oin--eo-J, ‘ of a lion.’ 1. eju, and abbreviated to 
eu : Pomp-^Vi-8 ; ciner-eus, ‘ ashy.’ 

Z71. The stems of some Nouns, though not many, 
consist of the root only. In Sanskrit there are feminine 
Abstracts of this sort, e. g. s. bht, ‘fear;’ mud, ‘joy.’ 
In Greek there are Appellatives so formed, e. g. ott 
‘ eye ;’ ‘ flame ;’ but <nvy (orwf), ‘ hatred,’ 

and aiK (atf), ‘impetuous motion,’ ‘spring’ (tide), 
are Abstracts. Latin Appellatives, e. g. due (dux), 
‘ leader.’ 

Bare roots are also used at the end of Compounds, 
and generally in the sense of the present participle 
governing the preceding noun, e. g. s. dharma-vid, 
‘knowing duty;’ du'.khxx-hdn, ‘destroying pain;’ gr. 
‘\lrevai-arvy (^8v<rlaTV^), ‘ hating lies ; ’ KopvS-<UK («opu9- 
atf ), ‘ shaking the helm ; ’ 1. ju-dic (judex), ‘ uttering 
law ; ’ au-cup (auceps), ‘ catching birds.’ 

The vowel a is sometimes lengthened, e. g. s. vdeh, 
‘ speech ’ (r. vach) ; pari-vrd'j, ‘ wandering about,’ 
‘beggar’ (r. vraj) ; gr. wtt {&yjr), ‘eye’ (r. on)’, 1. reg 
(rex), ‘king’ (r. reg). 

After a short root vowel t is added, as in some other 
cases, e. g. s. pari-zru-X, ‘ flowing roimd ; ’ 1. conu-i-t 
(comes), ‘ attendant ’ (r. i). 


A. 

272. The suflGlx -a, which is the same, in form at 
least, as the demonstrative pronoun, is employed both 
as a primary and as a secondary suffix to form Mascu- 
line Abstracts. In Gothic these abstracts have acquired 
the neuter gender, as is seen from their not having s 
in the Nom. Sing., e. g. anda-beit (stem anda-beita.), 
‘ blame ;’ af-let, ‘ forgiveness ’ (letting off). One neuter 
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occurs in Sanskrit, i. e. bhay-a-m, * fear,’ from bM, but 
M. jay-Si-s, ‘ victory,’ from ji. 

The same suflBx, with the accent, -d, also forms Adjec- 
tives resembling the present participle in meaning, as 
well as Appellatives which generally were at first Noviiina 
apentis, e.g. tras-a-s, ‘trembling;’ mush-6.-s, ‘mouse’ 
(lit. ‘stealer’). In Greek -o, e. g. <f>dv-6-s, ‘shining;’ 
rpox-o-s, ‘ runner.’ The meaning is sometimes pa.ssive, 
and the accent sometimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language B is sometimes added, 
as we have seen t to be in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. SopK-d-s (stemSop«-a-5-),‘gazelle’(‘g£izer’); TVTr-d-s 
(st. TVTT-a-8-), ‘ hammer ’ (‘ striker ’). 

These forms occur especially at the end of compounds, 
e. g. s. ann-dam-&-8 (‘ taming ’), ‘ tamer of foes ; ’ 
gr. imro-Bap.-o-s, ‘ tamer of horses ; ’ 1. nau-frag-u-s, 
‘ shipwreck.’ The e. wreck as well as break is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in frang-ere, ‘ break.’ 

Some words of this kind in Latin have the feminine 
form -a = B. d appbed to both masculine and feminine 
genders, as in parri-cid-a, ‘ parricide,’ from cccd-ere, 
and sometimes restricted to the Masc. as in coeli-col-a, 
‘ dwelling in heaven,’ from col-eie. Even scrib-a, 
‘ writer,’ ‘ secretary,’ though not a compound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other Mascu- 
line Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
which have dropped the final s of the Nom. Sing., like 
poe-ta, gr. noiri-Ty-s. 

On the other hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the masculine form for both masculine and feminine. 

The Gothic has a few instances of all these formations. 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e. g. daura- 
vard-a, ‘door-keeper’ {e.ward); t/iiv-a(Nom. thiu-s), 
‘ ladj’meaning the ‘ strong,’ ‘ muscular,’ from thu, e. thew, 
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8. tu, ‘ grow,’ ‘ become strong ; ’ but thiva is in English 
degraded to ‘ thief.’ Neut. ga-thrask-tL, ‘ threshing- 
floor.’ Fem. daura-^ard-6 (Nom. -vard-a), ‘ porteress.’ 
Adjectives, laus-a,, ‘ loose ; ’ af-let-a, ‘ let off.’ 

A passive meaning belongs to these forms when com- 
pounded with the prefixes su, ‘ easy,’ and dus, ‘ hard,’ 
in Sanskrit, and with the corresponding ones sv, Bvs in 
Greek, e. g. s. m-kdr-SL-s, ‘ easy to be done ; ’ duak- 
kdr-a-s, ‘ hard to be done.’ This explanation of these 
forms, which I have given in deference to Bopp’s autho- 
rity, seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary. 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger. hicht zu thun, e. easy to do, 
which some grammarians also represent as active forms 
used in a passive sense, whereas the true explanation 
is, by an ellipsis, easy (for any one) to do-, so also hard 
(for any one) to do. The above Sanskrit and Greek 
forms may also be taken in an active sense. As these 
derivatives have originally the sense of the present 
participle active, e. g. s. hhay-&-m, ‘ fear ’ (lit. ‘ fearing’), 
so, when compounded with su or dua, they retain a 
' similar meaning, e. g. dush-kdr-a-a — ‘ hard doing,’ not 
‘ hard being done;’ gr. sv-(f)op-o-s = ‘ easy bearing,’ not 
‘ easy being borne.’ The ease or difficulty in each case 
refers to the agent, not to the thing done or borne. 

As a secondary suffix, a generally retains the accent, 
and is preceded by ‘ vriddhi.’ It has a feminine in -i, 
and forms masculine substantives denoting descent, as 
well as neuters denoting fruit, etc., e. g. mdnav-k-a, 
‘ man ’ (descendant of Manu) ; azwatth-k-m, ‘ fruit of 
the azwattha tree; ’ admudr-k^, ‘ sea salt ’ (‘ sea pro- 
duce ’), from aamudrd. In Greek the feminine patro- 
nymics in -t have the usual S affixed, e. g. ’Iva;^-/-y, Gen. 
^lvax-ld~os, ‘ daughter of Inachus ; ’ fiy\-o-v, ‘ apple,’ 
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from a>{P)-6-v, ‘egg.’ In Latin p6m-u-m, 

‘apple,’ from pomu-s; 6v-vi-m, ‘egg’ (‘ bird’s produce’), 
from avi-s. 

Neuter Abstracts are also thus formed, s. yduvan-§L-m, 
‘ youth,’ from yuvan ; and Neuter Collectives, s. kdpot- 
a-m, ‘ a flock of pigeons,’ from kapo'ta. 

Adjectives and Appellatives occur, e. g. s. dyas-a. 
M. N., d'yas-i F., ‘ of iron,’ from dyas ; 1. cZecdr-u-s, 
‘ proper,’ from decus. 

The feminine d' with the accent is also used to form 
Abstracts : s. bhid-k', ‘ a splitting ; ’ gr. -ij, (f>vy-rj, 
‘flight;’ 1. -a, fug-a, idem; go. -6, bid-6, ‘begging.’ 

I. 

273 > The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
i, but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latin words imbelli-s, 
multi-fcr)'mi-s, the i is for u (older o) in bellu-m, 
multu-s, which answers to the Sanskrit a. 

This i, with the accent on the root, forms Feminine 
Abstracts, e. g. s. sdch-i-s, ‘ friendship ’ (lit. ‘ following,’ 
L sequ-or) ; z. ddh-i-s, ‘ creation ;’ gr. /jLrjv-i-s, ‘ wrath ;’ 
S or T is sometimes added, as in other cases : IXtt-i-s 
( l\7T-tfi-), ‘ hope ;’ x^p-i-s (xap-tr-), ‘ grace ; ’ 1. perhaps 
such as cced-es (caed-i-), ‘ cutting ; ’ go. vunrv-i, ‘ suf- 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Masculine Nomina agentis and Appella- 
tives, e. g. chhid-i-s, ‘ splitter ; ’ dh-i-s, ‘ serpent ’ 
(mover, creeper); z. az-i-s, ‘serpent;’ gr. rpox-i-s, 
*nmner;’ ex~L-s, ‘serpent;’ sometimes S again is 
added : kott-i-s (kott-iS-), ‘ knife ;’ 1. angu-i-s, ‘ serpent ;’ 
go. junga-laud-i, ‘young man’ (e. lad). 
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U. 

274 . The suffix w, without the accent, is employed 
to form Adjectives resembling in meaning the present 
participle of desiderative verbs, and governing the 
accusative case. With the accent it forms Adjectives 
without the desiderative meaning, e.g. s. didrksh-u.: 
pitdrdu, ‘ desirous of seeing parents ; ’ tan-u, ‘ thin ’ 
(outstretched) ; swad-n, gr. 1. sud-v-is, ‘ sweet ; ’ 
go. thaurs-u-8, ‘ dry.’ In 1. i is added to the suffix, 
and suavis is for suad-u-i-s. 

Appellatives are also formed with an accented or 
unaccented ui bhid-vi, ‘thunderbolt’ (splitter); gr. 
VBK-v, ‘ corpse ’ (perishing) ; 1. curr-VL-s, ‘ carriage ’ 
(runner) ; go. fdt-VL, ‘ foot ’ (goer). 

AN. 

275 . Appellatives are formed by an (an) without 
accent, e.g. a sn^h-an, ‘friend’ (lover); rd'j-an, 
‘ king ’ (ruler). In Greek this affix assumes several 
forms, av, ev, op, r)v, cap, e.g. rd\-av, ‘ patient ;’ app-sv> 

‘ male ; ’ <rrarf-6v^ ‘ drop;’ •jrsvS-'qVi ‘ enquirer ; '<rKipr-a)v, 
‘ staff.’ 1. 6n, in, e. g. edd (Gen. ed-bn-is), ‘ eater ;' 
pecten (Gen. pect-in-4s), ‘ comb.’ go. han-an, ‘ cock ’ 
(crower, 1. can-ere). A few neuters occur in this form: 
go. ga-deil-axi, ‘ sharer.’ 

This suffix, weakened to in and accented, is employed 
at the end of compoimds; with the root strengthened in 
s., e. g. rta-^'dd-in, also in the simple kdm-in, ‘ lover ; ’ 
1. pect-in; go. stau-ln-s, Gen. of stau-a, ‘judge.’ It is 
also employed as a secondary suffix, e.g. dhavr-in, 
‘ rich,’ from dhand. 

In Greek cap is applied to place and time, e. g. 
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I’mr-cov, ‘ stable ’ (place for horses) ; dvSp-cov, ‘ men’s 
room ; ’ iXcujjrjfioXi-coi/y ‘ month of El.’ (stag-hunting 
time). 

ANA. 

276 . Masculine and neuter Appellatives, with the 
root accented, are formed by s. ana, gr. avo, go. ana, 
e.g. s. 7id2/-ana-m, ‘eye’ (leader) ; Fern, ydc/i-ana', 
‘ begging ; ’ gr. Sphr-avo-v, ‘ sickle ’ (cutter) ; go. 
dans (st. thivd-an&-), ‘king;’ Fern. ga-mait-an6-n, 
‘ cutting,’ ‘ reaping.’ In English we have wagg-on, 
with g doubled perhaps only in consequence of the 
shortened prommciation of the first vowel. The same 
suffix accented also forms Adjectives in Sanskrit and 
Greek, e. g. s. idbh-Bnk, ‘ beautiful ’ (shining) ; gr. aKPrr- 
avo-s, ‘ covering.’ 


AS. 

277 . The suffix -as, with the root vowel gunaed and 
accented, forms Neuter Aftsfrocte, e.g. mdA-as, ‘ greats 
ness tdv-9S, ‘ strength,’ from tu. gr. both primary, -ss 
(Nom. -os), 4>X^-os, ‘ flame ’ (burning), and secondary, 
y\evK- 09 , ‘ sweet wine ’ (sweetness, from yXvicvs). 1. -us, 
Gen. -er-is ; -us, Gen. -or-is; -ur, Gen. -or-is; -ur,Gen. 
-ur-is : ro6-ur, ‘ strength ’ (s. root rudh) ; fced-uM, 
‘ treaty ’ (for foid-us ixomfid). This suffix has in many 
cases become -6r, and of the masculine gender : sap-br, 
‘ taste ’ (Gen. sap-dr-is). The long syllable is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
amar-br, ‘ bitterness,’ from amaru-s. go. is-a (Nom. 
is) : ^t-is, ‘ hatred ;’ ag-ls, ‘ fright.’ In English the s is 
softened to r: hat-re-d, 6g-re {re for go. sa). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with I added. 
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e. g. 8vum-s-\, ‘ pool ’ (swimming place) ; svart-ls-l, 
‘ blackness.’ This suffix also occurs with the addition 
of 8U, perhaps for tu, e. g. fraujin-aa-fm-s, ‘ dominion 
thiudin-aa-svL-8, ‘ government.’ The weak verbal stem 
from which these abstracts are formed ends in n, which 
has come to be regarded as part of the formative suffix. 
Hence the English ~nes8 and German -ni88, e. g. old 
ger. d-j'^-nissa, a- s. dhre-neBS, ‘ trinity ’ (three-ness), 
e. mild-neB3, etc. 

The same suffix also forms Neuter Appellativee, active 
or passive, e. g. s. zrdv-aa, ‘ ear ’ (hearer, from zru) ; 
mdn-aa, ‘ mind ’ (thinker) ; pdy-aa, ‘ water ’ (what is 
drunk); gr. (jtsv-os, ‘mind’ (what thinks); riK-os, 
‘ child ’ (what is brought forth) ; 1. ol-iLS (Gen. ol-er- 
ie), ‘ vegetable.’ t is sometimes inserted, e. g. s. aro'- 
t-as, ‘ stream ;’ gr. <tkv-t-os, ‘ skin ’ (covering). In other 
cases n is similarly inserted, e. g. s. dr-n-as, ‘ water ’ 
(mover, from r) ; gr. Sd-jz-of, ‘ gift,’ ‘ loan ; ’ L pig- 
n-us, ‘ pledge.’ 

A few Adjectives are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case, 
e. g. s. nr-man-aa, ‘thinking of men.’ The same 
form occurs at the end of Greek compounds, e. g. ofu- 
BepK-(s, ‘ seeing quickly,’ ‘ keen-sighted.’ 


LA, EA. 

278 . These two forms, la, ra, appear to be of iden- 
tical origin. The final vowel sometimes changes to i 
or u, and in some instances a, i, u, d, or ^ is inserted 
between the stem and the suffix. These modifications, 
whilst they give great variety to the later forms of 
language, do not affect the meaning of the derivatives, 
e. g. s. -la, -ra : zuk-la, ‘ white ’ (glittering) ; dip-va. 
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‘ shining.’ gr. -Xo, -po : fir)-X6s, ‘ threshold ; ’ vsK-po-9, 
‘ corpse ’ (perishing). 1. Fem. -la, sel-la, (sed-la), ‘ seat;’ 
-rw (older ro), co-ni-s, ‘ dear ’ (s. kam, ‘ love’), go. -la, 
-ra : sit-lH, (Nom. sitls), ‘ nest ’ (sitting-place) ; lig-vB, 
(Nom. ligre), ‘lair’ (place to lie in). The formatives 
I and r remain in the English words. denoting a 
place to ‘sit ’or ‘set ’upon; lai-T and lay-er •, aadd-le, 
padd-le, an instrument for the foot, formed from the 
old root 1. pis, ped-is. 

-ri appears in s. dngh-ri-s, ‘ foot ’ (goer) ; gr. iB-pt-s, 
‘ acquainted with ’ (knowing) ; 1. cele-r (Gen. cele-vi-s), 
‘ quick ’ (hurrying). 

A few occur in -lu, -ru : s. bM-lu, ‘ fearful ; ’ di-ru 
(ddi-ru), ‘ tear ; ’ gr. SoK-pv, ‘ tear ; ’ go. ogr-lu-s, 
‘ heavy.’ 

instances with the inserted vowel are : s. chap-al&, 
‘ trembling ; ’ mud-ira,, ‘ a wanton ; ’ an-il&, ‘ wind ’ 
(blowing); z^i<i-urd, ‘knowing;’ harsh-ula, ‘gazelle;’ gr. 
Tpox-aXo-s, ‘ quick ;’ ari^-apo-s, ‘ strong ;’ Tpav-tX6-9, 
‘ easy to turn ;’ ^v-epo-s, ‘ visible ;’ <f>\ey-vp6-s, ‘ burn- 
ing;’ Kap.Tr-vXo-9, ‘bent;’ L ten-er (st. ten-ero), 
‘tender;’ o^-ili-s, ‘active;’ <^-ulu-m, ‘roof’ (cover- 
ing)- 

Some secondary derivatives are in these forms, e. g. 
s. azm-arA, ‘ stony ; ’ zri-\a, ‘ fortunate ; ’ midh-ixa 
and medh-UsL, ‘ intelligent ; ’ gr. ^>Sovs-p6-s, ‘ envious ;’ 
XO'P-f'rXo-s, ‘ on the groimd ; ’ 1. camd-ll-s, ‘ fleshly.’ 

WA (VA). 

279> The sufiix -wa {va), Fem. wd (vd), generally 
without the accent, forms Appellatives, e. g. s. dz- 
wa-8, ‘ horse ’ (runner) ; z. ai-pa, where w has become 
p ; gr. JItt-tto-s = Xk-ko-s for U-fo-s ; 1. e^-Utt-s ; a. s. 
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edA, in which the formative is again dropped. Adjec- 
tives are also formed in the same way, e. g. s. riah-wsi, 
‘ offending ; ’ gr. perhaps such forms as Bpofi-ev-s, 
‘ runner ; ’ L tor-yVLS, ‘ stem ’ (piercing) ; go. laa-ivs 
(st. las-iv&r-), ‘ weak ; ’ e. laz-y, the formative being 
represented only by y. 

WAN (VAN). 

280 . The suffix ivan or wan {van or van), without 
the accent, forms : 1. Adjectives with a participial mean- 
ing, e.g. s. vCtja-ddf -vka, ‘giving food.’ 2. Nomina 
agentis, e. g. s. yaj-wan, ‘ sacrificer.’ 3. Appellatives, 
e. g. 8. ruh^w&n, ‘ tree ’ (grower) ; z. zar-won, ‘ time ’ 
(destroyer). 

This suffix appears also with an additional t in vant, 
mant {vat, mat in weak cases). In Latin there is a 
change of w or m to i, and a further addition of o in 
-lento. In Greek the corresponding form would be fsvr 
or fsT, of which, however, the digamma is generally lost, 
and avr, st remain. The digamma is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription found in the island of Corfu 
in 1845, and published in 1846 by Professor Franz. 
(See Zeitschrift far Vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
i. 118, 1 19.) Among the instances where the digamma 
is preserved is one word containing the formative in 
question, L e. arovoPstrarav for arovo-Fepr-uiv. Other 
instances of this formative are: s. diwa-v&nt, ‘hav- 
ing horses marut-yant, ‘ having Maruts ’ (Indra) ; 
gr. vKr^svr- {vXyeis), ‘ having wood,’ ‘ woody ; ’ mjpo- 
eirr- {nvposis), ‘ having fire ; ’ L pHru-lent-us, ‘ having 
matter ’ {pus) ; opu-leoX- {opulens), ‘ having wealth.’ 
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NU. 

281. Adjectives and Substantives are formed by 
~nu with the accent, e. g. s. tras-nVL-s, ‘ trembling ; ’ 
bha-nix-s, ‘sun’ (shiner); z. taf-nu-s, ‘burning;’ 
janf-nn-s, ‘ mouth ’ (speaker) ; gr. Xiy-j/v-s, ‘ smoke ’ 
(s. dah, ‘ bum ’) ; 1. lig-nn-m (fire) ‘ wood.’ 


ML 

282. This is perhaps only a weakened form of ma. 
Fern. md. It rarely occurs, but is found in a few Appel- 
latives ^ih. the accent, e.g. s. bhu-mi-s, ‘ground;’ 1. 
hu-xau-8, go. hai-m-s (st hai-mi-), ‘ village,’ e. ho-me. 
The two last denote resting or sleeping place, from the 
root s. zi, gr. ksu 

ISA. 

The suffix ha with the accent is rarely used in imme- 
diate connection with the root, e. g. s. ^^ts^ka-s (for 
8U8-ka-s), ‘ dry ; ’ z. ; L sic-CM-s (for sus-cu-s). 

A vowel is usually interposed between the root and ha, 
which then has not the accent, e. g. s. %dr<-aka-s, 
‘ dancer ;’ jdip-aka, ‘ talkative ;’ mu' sh-OsA-s, ‘ mouse ’ 
(stealer); fcd'm-uka, ‘wanton;’ vdvaci-A'ka, ‘talka- 
tive ; ’ gr. ^vX-a#co-ff, ‘ guard ;’ (f>ev-aK-s {(f>ev-a^), ‘ de- 
ceiver;’ icijp-VK- ‘herald;’ 7 W-atK- for tw- 
OK-i- (tw-» 7, ‘woman’); 1. med-ica-s, ‘physician;’ 
om-lcu-8, ‘ friend ;’ ed-SM- {edax, ‘ devouring ’) ; vel- 
6c- {yelox, ‘ swift,’ 6 = original a) ; cad-xxcvL-s, ‘ fall- 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin u (for o), corresponding- 
to s. a in ha, are often dropped ; hence the Nom. Sing, 
ends in f for ks, and x for cs. 
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The English -ing, which is employed in forming Ab- 
stract Nouns, and has gradually taken the place of the 
active participle instead of -nd for ndh = 1. gr. s. nt, 
is probably formed from this suflBx by inserting the 
nasal ; e. g. king, for kin-ing, ‘ powerful,’ is an adjective, 
unless it be an appellative from the root jan, meaning 
‘ producer.’ The same form in heal-ing is used both as 
an Abstract and as a Participle. 

The suffix ka also forms secondary derivatives, with i 
or u inserted after consonant stems, e. g. mddra-'ka., 
‘of Madra land;’ lutimanti-liSL, ‘winterly ;’ gr. iroKsfj.t,- 
KO-s, ‘ warlike ;’ aarv-KO-s, ‘ city-like ;’ ].urbi-cvi-s, adj. 
‘city;’ hosti-cu-s, ‘hostile.’ In Gothic this formative, 
which by the law of development should be gha, appears 
as ga. That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is -ha. The final vowel is dropped, as usual 
before s of the Nom. Sing. The vowel inserted before 
ga has different forms, e. g. stei7ia-h&, ‘ stony ;’ m6da- 
ga, ‘ angry,’ ‘ moody ;’ greda-g&, ‘ greedy ;’ mahtei-ga, 
‘mighty;’ handu-gSi, ‘handy.’ As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in English, the consonant is not 
generally preserved in writing, but is represented here 
by 2 / as in many other cases. The English words cor- 
responding to the above Gothic ones end in y, and that 
this is for the aspirate appears from the fact that g, 
which is the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved in the same derivatives ; for stei/n-ig, 
muth-ig, mdchi-ig have the same relation in this respect 
to e. ston-y, mood-y, might-y, as Tag has to e. day. 

Sometimes s is prefixed to ka, e. g. gr. ’iraiZ-larKO-s, 
■ ‘little boy;’ aTs<pav-iaKO-s, ‘wreath.’ In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Nom. Sing., 
e.g. bam-isk.-8. The a has prevented the usual develop- 
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ment of the consoDant. Hence we have sk instead of 
egh. In English the two combine to form the sound 
sh, and in German 8ch. In both these languages the 
termination is extensively used, e. g. e. chUd-isUXt 
ger. kind-isch. 


TU. 

283 . In Sanskrit -tu (sometimes -thu) forms 
Abstracts. From the abstracts in tu the Infinitive is 
derived. The form thu is illustrated in mnut-thu-s, 
though the corresponding word in Latin, vomi-tn-s, 
‘vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The regular form 
in Gothic would have the aspirate. It occurs as th 
in some instances, as t in others where the preceding 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many cases as 
d, which may have been pronounced dh, e. g. dau- 
thu-s, ‘ death ; ’ i'us-tu-s, ‘ lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonants, i. e. 
dea-th, lus-%. go. vrat6-A\i.-s, ‘ travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis and Appellatives are also formed by 
-tu, e. g. s. 6d-tu-s, ‘ sun ’ (shiner) ; tdn-tvi-s, ‘ wire ’ 
(drawn out) ; jivd'-XvL-s, ‘ life ; ’ gr. fidp-rv-s, ‘ witness;’ 
1. principd-Xvi-s, ‘ princedom ; ’ go. hlif-tu-s, ‘ theft ’ 
(lifting, gr. kXStt-to)) ; skil-du-s, ‘ shield ’ (coverer). 
The English word has sh for sk, and preserves the for- 
mative consonant d. 


■ TANA. 

284 . The suffix tana is probably formed by a com- 
bination of ta and na. It is affixed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives, e. g. s. hyas-XknB,-s, ‘ of yesterday ; ’ 
iwds-tana-8, ‘of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
temo, with r inserted, tino, and tino, e. g. hes-Xemn-s, 
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‘of yesterday;’ cros-tinu-s, ‘of to-morrow;’ vesper- 
tinu-s, ‘ of evening.’ This r appears also in the Ger- 
manic languages, ges-tem in German being an adverb 
of time, e. yea-ter having lost the n but preserved the 
adjective meaning in yes-Xer-day. The n is also lost 
in Gothic gis-XrBL, but preserved in Anglo-Saxon gis- 
tran. 

SYA. • 

285 . The suffix sya is used to form Adjectives, e. g. 
s. manusTayA- 8 , in German men-SCh., ‘ man,’ from 
Manu. Either from this or with a primitive r, we have 
the Latin d-rio, denoting persons occupied with a 
matter, or what belongs to a thing, e. g. tabell-d-Tlu-s, 
‘ letter-carrier ; ’ cp?’-a-Hu-s, ‘ coppersmith,’ etc. In 
Gothic -a-rja, e. g. soi-a-rja, ‘ seeker ; ’ vuU-a-Tj&, 
‘ fuller.’ In English the r, with the preceding vowel 
when needed, is preserved in a similar sense : hake-r, 
farm-er. The Latin i and Gothic 2/ (j) are preserved 
in English as 2/ in such words as denote the place where 
things are produced, and which correspond to such 
Latin neuters as pomd-rlu-m, ‘orchard’ (lit. apple 
ground), e. g. e. bake-ry, skrubbe-ry ; xmless these are 
imitations of the French, such as boucherie, ‘ butchery.’ 


b) COMPOUNDS. 

286 . Verbs and nouns are compounded with words 
of the same or of other parts of speech. 

Verbal Compounds. 

Verbs are usually combined with prepositions, and 
rarely with any other words. The prepositions in Sans- 
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krit are accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation, e. g. s. apa- 
hramati, ‘ he goes away v^krdravati, ‘ he runs away 
gr. diro-^aivei, Trpo-^aivei ; 1. sXi-it (in which b is irre- 
gularly for 'p)\-pvo-cedit', go. &f-ga7igith, frSL-Utith \ 
e. tinder-gro, oyer-run. 

The preposition and verb are sometimes separated 
even in the oldest literature; e. g. aam-nndh denotes 
‘ kindle,’ and sam agnim indluite ndrah, ‘ men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in Homer, Kareifia denotes ‘ shed,’ and is 
used in the same sense with the preposition combined 
or separate, e. g. Od. xxi. 86, ti w Sdxpv KaTsi^erov, 
‘ why ever are you shedding tears ;’ II. xvi. 1 1, {Kovprf) 
iKs\os....KaTa Bdxpvov ‘you are shedding tears 

like a girl.’ 

This separation of the preposition is the general 
practice in the analytical method of modem lan- 
guages. In German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e.g. 
er geht ab, ‘ he goes off ; ’ e.\igehen and a.h-zu^gehen, 
‘ to go off.’ In English some compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected with the verb, but in a 
sense different from that which the word has when the 
preposition is separate, e.g. he undergroes and he 
goes under ; in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. The general 
practice is to place the preposition after the verb, as in 
the above instances. So also he goes over the bridge ; 
but in Latin, Helvetiorum transire (Cses.), ‘ to go 

over the boundaries of the Helvetii.’ In Latin the pre- 
position is often used in both ways, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e.g. Lucr. vi. 668, 
perque mare ac terras percurrere, ‘and (over)run 
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both over sea and land.’ Inseparable prepositions are 
generally retained in composition, even in modern lan- 
guages, e. g. e. he-hold, foT-give ; ger. he-halten, ver- 
geben. 

287 . Other words besides prepositions are some- 
times combined with verbs, e. g. s. kundali-Aw^mi, 
‘ I make into a ring ^isl-bhavdnii, ‘ I become one.’ gr. 
SaKpvx^v seems to imply the existence of a Saxpv-xilm, 
‘ I shed tears,’ and vovvexovroat of a vowkx^n, ‘ I have 
sense.’ In Latin there are several, e. g. signl-^co, 
‘ I make a sign ’ (e. signify), from signum ; bene-rf/co, 
‘ I speak well of,’ from bene. In Greek and Gothic the 
words which seem to be compounds of this kind are 
generally denominatives, e. g. gr. roKtyyXv^to), from 
TOK(r/\v(f)os ; go. veit-vodja, from veit-vud-s. 

Nominal Compounds. 

288 . \Mien two nouns are combined together, if 
the first word has a vowel stem, the vowel is either 
preserved in its original state, or altered, or dropped ; 
e. g. s. l6ka-pdZd-s, ‘ guardian of the world ;’ bhu- 
dhard- 8 , ‘ bearer of the earth ; ’ gr. (TKid-ypd^o-s, 
‘shadow-painter;’ viKr)-<f> 6 po-s, ‘victorious;’ 1. albo- 
galerus, ‘ white cap ;’ tnero-bibus, ‘drinker of unmixed 
wine ;’ go. gada-faurkts, ‘ god-fearing ;’ veixtSL-gards, 
‘vineyard;’ mi^Ja-svcipei'ns, ‘deluge;’ handn-vaurhts, 
‘ hand-wrought.’ 

In the following the stem-vowel is changed, e. g. 
s. priya-6dd?'2/d',‘beloved wife,’ from priya ; gr. rjpepo- 
Bpofio-s, ‘ day-runner,’ from rjpipd ; 1. l&ni-g^er, ‘ bearing 
wool,’ from lana; go. andi-ditts, ‘end-less,’ from andja. 
This change generally makes the stem-vowel lighter, 
but in a few instances it becomes heavier, e. g. yeo>- 
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rypd(f)o-s, ‘ geographer,’ for yso-, as in other com- 
pounds. 

When the first part has a consonant stem, the two 
words are usually connected by a short vowel. It is, 
however, not used in Sanskrit, e. g. mandaydt-sakha-s, 
‘ rejoicing friends ; ’ kshaydd-^ras, ‘ ruling men.’ In 
Greek o or t is employed, e. g. iram-o-fiiys, ‘ over- 
powering all;’ avy-i-TTohes, ‘goat-footed,’ In Latin 
i is used, e. g. noct-l-color, ‘ colour of night.’ Some- 
times the first word is considerably abbreviated, e. g. 
op-{er)i-fex, ‘worker;’ hxyrr(6r)-i-Jicu8, ‘horrifying.’ 
The Gothic has but few consonant stems, and no con- 
necting vowel. 

Stems ending in s, both in Greek and Latin, some- 
times omit the connecting vowel, e.g. aaias-^opo-s, 
‘ shield-bearer ;’ p,vs-Ke\evSpov (for the Gen. p,v-6s is for 
p.va-os\ 1. mu8-cerda. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel stems, e.g. lx^v-o-if)dyo-s, 
‘ fish-eater ;’ ^v(n-o-\6yo-s, ‘ naturalist.’ 

In some cases the final consonant is dropped, n is 
thus omitted in s. rdja-putrd-s, ‘king’s son,’ from 
rajan ; 1. homi-dda, ‘ homicide,’ from homo, Gen. 
homin-is ; go. smakka-bagms, ‘ fig-tree,’ from smak- 
kan. In Greek v is preserved, e. g. nav-Sg/ja-s, ‘ of all 
the people ;’ but t is omitted from par, which sometimes 
becomes po, e. g. ovopd-K\tno-s, ‘ celebrated.’ airsppo- 
<f)6po-s, ‘ seed-bearer,’ is perhaps for aTrspp{aT)-o-(f>opo-s. 

Z89. Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Nominative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e. g. z. daivd-data, ‘ made of God,’ 6 being 
= s. os ; gr. Seoff-SoTo-s, ‘ given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e.g. gr, vecps-oiKoi, Like 
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ger. 8chiff-8-h&'aseT, ‘ ship-sheds obBevos-apa, ‘ fit for 
nothing ; ’ go. baurg-B-ra<Z<0’t^, ‘ city wall.’ 

Z90. A classification of compounds is made by 
Sanskrit grammarians which it may be useful here to 
introduce. They are arranged in six classes. 


1. Copulative Compounds. 

291 , Two or more SuTjsiantives are united together, 
with a common termination. Their union serves the 
same purpose in regard to meaning as connecting them 
together by a conjunction. Some of them have a plural 
(or dual) termination, and others a neuter singular, 
e. g. 8. surya-chaTidramdsaa, ‘ sun-(and )-moon ; ’ pitard- 
wdidrau, ‘ father-(and)-mother ; ’ agni-vdyu-ravi- 
bhyAs, ‘ fire-air-(and)-8un.’ There is no limit to the 
number of words which may he thus combined together. 
Those compoimds which have a neuter singular ending 
Consist of words denoting inferior objects, e. g. haata- 
padam, ‘ hands-(and)-feet ; ’ gr. wx^M^pov, ‘night- 
(and)-day;’ ^arpaxo-p-vo in fiarpaxopw-paxia, ‘the 
war of frog-(and)-mouse.’ 1. 8UOvitaui'ili& has a neuter 
plural ending, and consists of three substantives thus 
combined together, su-ovi-tauri-lia, which is also ab- 
breviated to solitaurilia, ‘ the solemnities during which 
were sacrificed a pig-sheep-(and)-bull.’ 

Adjectives are also thus combined, though less fre- 
quently, e. g. vrtta-pina, ‘ round-(and)-thick ; ’ gr. 
\evKO-ps\as, ‘ white-(and)-black.’ 

2. Possessive Compounds. 

Z9Z. Possessive Compounds express the possession 
of what is denoted by the several parts of the compound. 
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• They are sometimes appellatives, but most generally 
adjectives. The first member may belong to any part 
of speech except verb, conjunction, or interjection. The 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no change 
except in the expression for gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit upon 
the first member, as it wou® be in a separate state. 
In Greek it follows the general rule, being placed on 
the third quantity (short syllable) from the end. 

The first part is most frequently an adjective or parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. chk' TM-lochana-s, ‘ with beautiful eyes ; ’ 
gr. XevKO-irrepo-s, ‘ with white wings ; ’ 1. atri-co^or, ‘ of 
a black colour;’ go. hrainja-Ziair^, ‘with a pure 
heart;’ e. ■pvvr&-heart-ed. The form of the passive 
participle is used in English, as if derived from a verb. 

The first part is a substantive in s. baTa-joutra-s, 
‘ with a child as son ; ’ gr. ^ov-Ks<f>aXjo-s, ‘ with an ox’s 
head ; ’ 1. angui-comu-s, ‘ with snakes for hair ; ’ e. 
pig-Jiead-ed. 

The first part is a pronoun in s. xakd-vidha-s, ‘ of 
my sort ; ’ gr. avTO-SdvaTo-s, ‘ having death from one- 
self,’ i. e. ‘ suicidal.’ 

The following have a numeral in the first part: 
s. chatush-^JfZfZ, ‘ with four feet ; ’ gr. Si-Trorafio-s, 
‘ with two rivers,’ said of Thebes ; 1. hi-coipoi', ‘ with 
two bodies,’ applied to the Centaurs ; go. hSi-ihs, ‘ with 
one eye ; ’ e. two-head-ed. 

The following have an adverb in the first part : 
sXkXhk-vidha-s, ‘of such a sort;’ gr. dei-Kapiro-s, ‘ever 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a privative in the first part: 
8. a-maZd-8, ‘ without a spot ; ’ gr. a-(f>o^o-s, ‘ without 
fear;’ 1. in-somni-s, ‘without sleep.’ In s. and gr. 
the n is preserved only before vowels, as in the English 

T 2 
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article an, but before consonants also in Latin, as the 
article in German : ein Kopf, ‘ a head.’ Similar com- 
pounds are formed in English by affixing less, i. e. fear- 
less, spot-less. 

The following have a preposition in the first part : 
8. apar-bht-s, ‘ without fear ; ’ sa-Mwa-s, ‘ with de- 
sire;’ gr. air6-ic\r]po-s, ‘without a share;’ avv-Spovo-t, 
‘ with the same throne ; ’ 1. ab-normi-s, ‘ without rule ;’ 
con-color, ‘of like colour;’ go. Of-gud-s, ‘without 
God ; ’ e^i-gud-s, ‘ with God,’ ‘ godly.’ 

3. Determinative Compounds. 

293. The first member, as in the previous class, 
may be any part of speech but verb, conjunction, or 
interjection. The last member is a noun. The most 
usual combination is an adjective followed hy a noun. 
The first part modifies or determines the meaning of 
the second. The accent in Sanskrit is usually at the 
end of the word ; in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the third quantity (short syllable) from the 
end, e. g. s. divya-i'iisuma-s, ‘ a heavenly flower ; ’ 
ghana-iydTna-s, ‘ black as a cloud ; ’ iyenk-patwd, 
‘ with a falcon’s flight ; ’ gr. lao^sZo-v, ‘ an even plain ; ’ 
■gfil-Kevo-s, ‘ half empty ; ’ peyaXo-p-urBo-s, ‘ with great 
pay ;’ 1. sevai-moiiuu-s, ‘ half dead ; ’ decem-viri, ‘ ten 
men; ’ in -imicu-s, ‘enemy;’ go. Junga-?a«^/i-s, ‘a 
young man ; ’ aJxdeL-vaurd-s, |‘ answer ; ’ nfax-gudjct, 

‘ high priest ; ’ e. hig'h-pi'iest, half-way, in-road ; 
proper names, "White-field, Broad-AeotZ. 

4. Dependent Compounds. 

294. The first member is dependent upon the 
second, and expresses the meanings of the case-forms 
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in words uncompounded. In English the relation of 
the first to the second member has to be rendered gene- 
raUy by a preposition. The accent is on the first mem- 
ber in Sanskrit and in Greek when possible. Genitive 
relation : z. 2 iBXiXvL-^aiii- 8 , * lord of the city ; ’ gr. 
oiKQ-nsZo-v, ‘ floor of the house ; ’ 1. auri-fodina, ‘ a 
mine of gold ; ’ go. aurti-gard-s, ‘ a garden of vege- 
tables ’ (e. orchard). Accusative : s. arin-d!amd-s, ‘ sub- 
duing enemies ; ’ gr. ‘ subduing horses ; ’ 

L ovi-par-u-8, ‘bringing forth eggs.’ Instrumental: 
s. "paXi-jushtha, ‘ beloved hy a husband ; ’ gr. xeipo- 
•jroiijTo-s, ‘ made by hand ; ’ go. handu-vaurAi-s, ‘ made 
by hand e. tLaadi-wrought. Dative : s. piXT-sadrza-s, 
‘ like (to) the father.’ Ablative : a. nabhas-chyutd-s, 
‘ fallen from heaven.’ Locative: s. aka-sthd-s, ‘standing 
in a ship.’ 

None of the other languages has so great a variety 
and abundance of this class of compounds as the Sans- 
krit. The English language has preserved less facUity 
in forming compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign words, or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, i. e. gold-rniwe = a mine of 
gold, AoOT-keeper = keeper of a door, spring-wa^er = 
water from a spring, readlng-room=a room /or read- 
ing, finger-po8<=a post with a finger; and in proper 
names ; Hilton (hill-town) = a town on a hill, Johnson 
=son of John, Whetstone=a stone /or whetting, Cart- 
wright = a maker of carts. 

5. Collective Compounds. 

295 . Collective Compounds consist of a nwmeral 
for the first member and a substantive for the last, with 
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an oxytone accent in Sanskrit, and an accent accord- 
ing with the general rule in Greek. These compounds 
end as neuters in -a-vi or feminines in -t in Sanskrit, 
as neuters in -m or u-m in Latin, and as feminines in -la 
in Greek. Some add in s. -ya-m, gr. -to-v, 1. -iu-m, 
e.g. s. tri-gund-m or tral-guii-ya-m, ‘three qualities;’ 
tri-lokt', ‘three worlds gr.Terpa-oB-io-v, ‘four ways 
T€Tpa-WKT-La, ‘ four nights ; ’ 1. hi-duu-m, ‘ two days ; ’ 
hi-noct-iu-m, ‘two nights.’ In English a few such 
compounds occur, e.g. twi-lig1d=tyio lights ; He'nnight 
= seven nights (a week) ; fourteen nights. 

6. Adverbial Compounds. 

296. These consist of a preposition, the negative 
paHicle, or an adverb as the first member, and a sub- 
stantive as the second. The accent is as in the fifth 
class ; e. g. s. praty-aha-m., ‘ daily ’ (for the day, per 
diem) ; SL-sanzayd-m, ‘ without doubt ; ’ yath4- 
zraddhd-m, ‘ according to belief ; ’ gr. dvTi-^ivv, ‘ vio- 
lently ’ (in return) ; 1. pree-motZu-w, ‘ beyond measure.’ 
Such adverbial compounds as gr. ag-y-spo-v, 1. ho-die, 
e. to-day, have a pronoun as the first member. 
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XII. INDECLINABLE WORDS. 

297« Indeclinable words are such as undergo no 
change of form, though many of them are themselves 
special forms of inflected words. Particular cases of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclinable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as the instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative mood of many verbs is also thus em- 
ployed as conjunctions. We shall notice only a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the analogy 
of the methods resorted to in different languages. The 
complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable words 
belongs to special grammar. 

1. ADVEKBS. 

29 8i Advet'ha are formed in a variety of ways, but 
are usually either abbreviations of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 
formed by special suffixes. 

a) Abbreviations. , 

8. sadyds, ‘ immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, 
‘ this day ger. heu-te, ‘ to-day,’ in which te is abbre- 
viated from Ta^. 


b) Cases of Nouns. 

Of particular cases there are s. Acc. Neut. ashu, 
‘ quickly ; ’ Instr. Sing, dakskin&na, ‘ southwards ’ 
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( lit. by the right hand) ; Plur. nchchd'is, ‘ on high ; ’ 
Dat. dhnaya, ‘ soon ’ (lit. to the day) ; Ablat pdzchdt, 
‘ afterwards,’ ‘ westward ’ (lit. from behind) ; Genit. 
chirdsya, ‘ at length ’ (lit. of long) ; Loc. pruhne, ‘ in 
the forenoon.’ 

In Greek, Acc. Sing, piya, PI. fisydXa, ‘ greatly ; ’ 
Abl. Sing, the adverbs in -<»» (for o » t ) generally ; evSews, 
‘ quickly ; ’ Gen. ofiov, ‘ altogether.’ 

In Latin, Acc. multum, ‘much;’ Abl. multo, unless 
this form was originally Dative, i. e. Locative, ‘ in much 
Loc. wore = novo + i, as the s. n&v6=nava+i, ‘newly.’ 
The forms in -e are by some regarded as for -ed, and 
therefore Ablatives, after the analogy of fadUumed in 
the Senatusconsulto de Bach. 

In Gothic, Acc. Jilu, ‘ much ; ’ Abl. wha-thr6, ‘ from 
whence ; ’ Gen. allis, ‘ wholly.’ In English the case- 
sign is generally lost, as in yesterday as compared with 
Gothic gistradagi-8, where a is the Gen. sign. 

c) Adverbial Sufucea. 

Several special auffixcea are used in forming adverbs. 

Adverbs of place are formed by adding -tra to pro- 
nouns : 8. td-tra, ‘ there ;’ gr. sv-^a, the r being dropped 
after perhaps having caused the aspiration of the dental. 
In Latin ci-tra, ‘ on this side.’ In Gothic thra was 
used in the same way, as is seen in the Abl. t/io-tlird, 
‘from there.’ 

In English and modem languages generally, adverbs 
are formed from adjectives by adding another word, 
e. g. wise- ly from wise, by adding ly (for like) ; 
other-wine by adding wise (for ways) to other. Adverbs 
are also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns, e. g. 
aground, afloat, anew, for ‘ on ground,’ etc. 
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2. CONJUNCTIONg. 

299a Conjunctions are indeclinable words wbich 
grammatically connect together single words or phrases 
or sentences, e. g. white arid black, a white horse and a 
black horse, this horse is white and that is black. The 
formation of Conjunctions illustrates the operation of 
the same general mental laws, in the fact that through- 
out the Indo-European languages they are mostly de- 
rived from the pronominal stems; but the independence 
of action in the different branches of the one family is 
also shown in the fact that conjunctions which are to have 
the same meaning and to be employed in the same way are 
derived from different pronominal stems. This circum- 
stance also makes it probable that many at least of the 
conjimctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another. 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
meaning and construction, though derived from dif- 
ferent stems : s. yat, ydthd, gr. 8ri, ws, Xva, from the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; 1. qyix>d, ut, the first and 
perhaps also the second being from the stem of the 
interrogative pronoun ; go. thatei, e. that, ger. doss (for 
dats), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their employment 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. When a sentence, i. e. a com- 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustain 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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verb, this relation is expressed by interposing the con- 
junction tliat. To make the sentence he ie good an 
objective to I know, they are thus arranged : I know 
tJud he is good = he is good, I know that. So also, to 
make the sentence this is a pleasant country the 
subject or nominative to is well known, they are thus 
arranged : it is well known that this is a pleasant 
country=this is a pleasant country, that is well kno\vn. 
The neuter pronoun it has to be placed at the beginning 
to intimate- that the subject will be expressed after its 
verb. 

Again, s. tw, gr. hi, are from the demonstrative stem ta\ 
gr. d\-\a from the demonstrative stem ana ; 1. se-d the 
ablative case of the reflexive stem, meaning ‘ but.’ In 
English only for only, used as a conjunction, may be 
also from the pronominal stem ana, like the above 
Greek word. 

The conditional conjunction, meaning ‘ if,’ is s. ya-di, 
go.jorba (=ya-va), i-ha, e. if, ger. oh. The suffix in 
the Germanic languages differs from that in Sanskrit 
In both English and German the pronominal root and 
the formative s uffix are each reduced to a single letter. In 
Anglo-Saxon the sound y is represented by the letter gr, 
and this conjunction is therefore written gif. It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb ‘ to 
give.’ The Germanic suffix is the exact representative 
of that which appears in Sanskrit as ap>a, and in Latin 
zspe, e. g. s. yd(ii/aj9i=yadi + api, ‘although,’ ‘even if;’ 
1. 5^35236= quid + pe. It is not connected with the 

stem of the relative pronoun in Latin, but with the 
accusative singular neuter, and the meaning consequently 
differs from that in the other languages. In the Greek 
word 0 -/C 0 there is the stem of the relative pronoun, 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic ja-ba. 
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though both its form and meaning suggest doubts on 
this point. 


3. PREPOSITIONS. 

300 . The Prepositions also have evidently the 
same origin in different languages, though they have in 
particular instances acquired some variety of meaning 
and application. 

They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. d-ti from a, u-pa from u, etc., and to be 
employed primarily to denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e. things) in regard to place, e. g. a bridge over a 
river, a mine under ground, an army before the town, a 
house behind the church, etc. From this use they are 
extended by analogy to express other meanings. 

Of the same origin, and similar in meaning, are, 
s. dpa, ‘ from gr. diro, 1. ab (for op), go. af, e. of. 

s. upa, ‘ near ; ’ gr. vtto, ‘ near,’ and ‘ under ; ’ L sub ; 
go. uf, ‘ under e. q^. 

B. upari, ‘ over gr. vTrJp, 1. super, go. ufar, e. over, 
ger. uber. 

The Germanic preposition, go. iU, e. out, ger. aus (for 
auts, 0 . ger. dz=dts), appears to have no exact repre- 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ut, 
‘ up,’ ‘ upwards,’ with which it is compared by Bopp, 
differs from it in everything, s. ut has a short vowel, 
go. iU long. It has the consonant t, which the Gothic 
would require to be d, and the meanings are quite 
different 

s. prd-, ‘ before ; ’ gr. rrpo, 1. pr6, go. fra, e. fore. 

s. prdti, * towards ; ’ gr. irparrl (hence Trorl and ‘rrp6s 
for Trpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e. g. por in 
por-rigo, etc. e. forth has the same change of or for 
ro as in Latin. 
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s. aakdm, ‘ with ; ’ gr. fw (for aicw), and then o-w; 
1. cum=8. kam. 

The Zend furnishes a connecting link with a preposi- 
tion extensively used in the European languages: z. mad, 
‘ with ; ’ gr. figrd, go. mith, e. with, a. s. both mid (for 
midh) and with, ger. mit (for mid). The English has 
changed mto w, and the German writes, as it usually 
pronounces, t for final d. 

A verbal root, s. tr or tar, seems to be employed in 
s. tiros, ‘across;’ 1. trans, go. thairh, e. through 
(thorough), ger. durch. 
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WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LARGE 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, in One thick Volume, imperial 8vo. price 424. cloth, 
comprising 2,128 pages, 

A NEW 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONAEY. 

By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 

Of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford ; 

AND 

The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 

Of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

Founded .onlthe .larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by 

himseLC 

*** Each copy of this work is provided with 
duplicate title-pages for the purpose ot binding it in 
two volumes, at the option of the possessor ; but an in- 
convenient thickness in the single volume has been pre- 
vented by its being printed on a peculiar paper of slight 
substance but unusual strength of texture. An Abeidg- 
MEJTT of this Dictionary, for the use of Schools, is at 
the present time in course of preparation. 


Select Critical Opinions. 


“ Wb were prepared to find in a 
volume of the bulk of this Dictionary 
many misplaced quantities and erro- 
neous references. A long search has 
enabled us to find not more than two 
or three— a remarkable proof of the 
accuracy and care with which the 
work has been got up. Henceforward 
no scholar’s library will be complete 
without a copy of this work, which, 
for completeness, accuracy, and scho- 
larship, is greatly superior to any 
similar work in existence.” 

Bducstional Times. 

“ This is the third Latin Dic- 


tionary based upon Freund’s Wiir- 
terbuch which has been offered to 
the English public. It differs from 
the two preening editions, in being 
one-third larger, and twice as costly. 

At the same time, it is right to 

state that this Dictionary, which is 
the reverse of a hasty compilation, 
has a decided advantage over the 
other two in point of completeness 
and perfection. So vast an amount 
of additional labour by various hands 
has been bestowed upon it, that, 
though Andrews’s translation of 
Freund is the basis on which it is 
founded, only a tew of the shorter 
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urticlea in that work are found 
here without alteration or addition. 
Hence it is fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered in a ftreat measure a new 
production.. . .Wemay safely say that 
whatever can be effected by time, 
labour, scholarship, care, and ex- 
pense, has been done to render this 
Dictionary a new and complete the- 
saurus of the languafee, worthy of the 
ftreat oricrinals by ForcelUni and 
Freund, from which it is derived.... 
We must not omit to mention, that 
part of the additional matter sup- 
plied by the present etlitor consists 
of the explanation of words used by 
the Christian Fathers and in the 
Latin Vulgate, which will be a valu- 
able aid to theological students.” 
ATHKNAU.W. 

“ It ia true that to the labours 
of Continental scholars we owe, in 
the first instance, this book — im- 
measurably the best Latin-English 
Dictionary which has been as yet 
published in Great Britain ; as we 
owe the foundation of Liddell and 
Scott’s excellent Lexicon to the la- 
bours of Passow. But Messrs. White 
and Riddle may, like Messrs, Liddell 
and Scott in the case of their Greek 
Lexicon, fairly claim that the work 
before us is now their own. The 
painful toil of years has been ex- 
pended upon the correction and en- 
largement of Dr. Andrews’s work ; 
a work which, though undoubtedly 
possessed of very considerable me- 
rits, needed in nearly every page the 
correction and revision of a compe- 
tent scholar — The surviving editor 
says : ‘ From the principles on which 
this Dictionary has been constructed, 
it will be seen that Dr. Freund’s Dic- 
tionary has been so thoroughly re- 
written and enlarged as to entitle 
this to the character of a new work,’ 
This claim is a thoroughly just one 
—well earned by the great amount of 
classical knowledge as well as intel- 
lectual and physical energy which 


has been expended on the two thou- 
sand closely printed pages before ns. 
We have no hesitation in saying that 
the work, considered as a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, is at least equal to what the 
fir$t edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon was in its department.... 
We must now take our leave of the 
editor of this admirable Dictionary. 
He has produced a work worthy in 
every way to stand side by side with 
Lidilell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon— 
a Kork immeaturablfi tuperior to any 
Bnglish-Latin Dictionary note in es- 
iitence, and lehiek, in a great mea- 
ture, wipes off the reproach so often 
cast ill the teeth of English scholars, 
that they are dependent on the Con- 
tinent for their dictionaries and 
works of reference. Such flaws as 
«e have been able to discover are of 
a very insignificant character ; alto- 
gether excusable in a work of such 
a size and nature. W’e need only 
add the expression of our hope thst 
both editor and publishers will re- 
ceive a substantial reward for the 
labour and enterprise which have 
produced at lost a really good Latin 
Dictionary.” Critic. 

” In this Dictionary xve recog- 
nise both a decided, and substan- 
tially an English, success, worthy of 
the present advanced state of scho- 
larship; a Dictionary condensing, in 
our judgment, the maximum of or- 
derly, sonnd, and extensive scholar- 
ship Into the minimum of space 

The great merit of the Dictionary is 
in the treatment of the words them- 
selves. It would seem an obvious 
thing to occur to lexicographers, that 
the multiplicity of meanings attached 
to any given word would throw light 
upon one another if traced in the 
regular order of their connexion ; 
and that an arrangement of the se- 
veral constructions of the word 
in order, syntactically considered, 
would at least simplify the labour of 
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a student wlio need their lexicons. 
Yet these considerations have only 
I>revailed in our dictionaries by slow 
and painful steps. Mr. White, in- 
heriting and improving upon the 
work of his predecessors, has pro- 
duced a very successful result in 
both points. ...As far as we have 
been able to test the work, this part 
seems admirably executed. A glance 
enables any student to take in the 
meanings and usages of a word, com- 
pletely digested in order ; and with a 
sufiicient intimation also, either in 
terms or by symbohs, or in the 
authors quoted, respecting the date of 
the word, whether old Latin, clas- 
sical, or post-classical. The alpha- 
betical accounts of each letter also, 
at the head of the department be- 
longing to the letter, appear tho- 
roughly done On the whole, we 

have in this volume the Liddell and 
Scott of the Latin language ; the 
generally trustworthy repertory of 
the results of modern philological 
science, applied to the accumulated 
stores of German, enriched by Eng- 
lish, Latin scholarship, and digested 
into a brief and pregnant manual, 
upon well-considered principles, and 
with a rigorous attempt at precision 
and accuracy ; and all this, com- 
bined with the practical merits of a 
good type and paper, and a bandy 
size.” Guardian. 

“We should imagine that the 
labour and attention which this work 
has received cannot fail to secure it 
a position as facile prineept among 
all our Latin Dictionaries for many 
generations to come. In compiling 
a dictionary the skill of the printer 
is an essential help to the lexicogra- 
pher, and the typographical arrange- 
ments of this work are of the most 
admirable kind — a most important 
feature in the merit of the book. 
The whole of the type is remarkable 
for its clearness, and the printing 
appears to be accomplished with the 


most faithful accuracy. As regar s 
the more scholar-like resources of 
the work, the names of the editors to 
I whom it has been entrusted will of 
itself furnish a sufficient warranty ; 
and even a cursory examination of 
its pages will show not only the 
amount of verbal learning which has 
been bestowed in enriching its pages, 
but also tbe pbilological acuteness 
with which the various meanings of 
the several words are deduced and 

Jiarmonised The result, aswehave 

said, is eminently satisfactory. A 
Latin Dictionary has been produced 
which is hardly more voluminous 
than Ainsworth’s, while it has even 
more learning and better arrange- 
ment than Facciolati’s. The project 
reflects the highest credit on tbe 
publishers under whose auspices it 
has been carried out.” 

John Bull. 

“ This Dictionary is based upon 
the work of Freund, but with con- 
siderable additions and modiflea- 
tions, and promises to be of exten- 
sive utility. It is a compactly printed 
volume of rather more than two 
thousand pages, and approaches far 
nearer to being a Tkeeaurut toliue 
Lalixalu than Forcellini’s or any 
other work with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is, in fact, the Joint 
production of Dr. Freund and tbe 

two English editors A principal 

feature in tbe arrangement of this 
Dictionary is that the original mean- 
ing of a word, ascertained, if pos- 
sible, from its etymology, is always 
placed first, and then the secondary 
and derived meanings— an arrange- 
ment natural enough, but followed 
with little strictness in the older 
lexicons. Tbe derivative meanings 
are distinguished into those which 
are merely metonymic — that is, 
where the general sense is indivi- 
dnalised or specialised — and those 

I which are figurative The Dic- 

I tionary is greatly swelled in bulk. 
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but certainly as much in utility, by | 
the introduction of the words to be 
found in ecclesiastical writers and 
in the VnlKSte. Hitherto tbese must 
have been sought in Uucange, the 
only book in which they were at all 
likely to be found. The list of the 
names of authors quoted prefixed to 
the work includes most of the Latin 
writers of the sixth century, and we 
even find amongst them the names 
of John of Salisbury in the twelfth, 
and Alexander ab Alexandro in the 
fifteenth century. Proper names of 
persons and places are also incor- 
porated in the body of the work. 
The obsolete and provincial worda 
found in Featua and Varro are of 
course included. The addition of 
the patristic Latinity is a decided 
advantage. . . . The quotations of pas- 
sages are given at conaiderable 
length, sufficient to enable the reader 
to judge for himself of the manner 
in which a word is applied. The 
small hut clear type of the work 
makes it possible to include a vast 
amount of quotation. On thewbole, 
we may pronounce thia Dictionary to 
be a monument of aolid scholarship 
and conscientions labour. It will 
doubtless take the first rank among 
works of the kind.” Parthenon. 

‘ The object of this Dictionary 
is to supply the advanced student in 
Latin with a sufficient guide through 
the successive stages of the language 
from its earliest monuments to the 
period of its decline. We feel war- 
ranted in saying that Messrs. White 
and Riddle have attained that object 
with a much higher degree of success 
than any of their precursors, whetlier 
English or American, in the same 
field. The honest labour which has 
been bestowed by both gentlemen— 


particularly by Mr. White — on the 
performance of their task has ren- 
dered their Dictionary at once the 
most useful to the student and the 
most creditable to English scholar- 
ship. In the first place, it is in all 
respects more accurate and more 
complete than its predecessors. In 
the second place, it baa classified 
with unexampled minuteness the 
quotations from the Latin authors 
according to the principles of syntax. 
In the third place, it gives, in con- 
siderable fulness, the proper names 
with their various inflections and 
with their adjectival forma— an ad- 
vantage which no habitual reader of 
the classics will hold lightly. And, 
lastly, it has introduced, to a very 
large amount, the explanation of 
words found in Ecrletiatfiral Writers 
and in the Vulgate. In a word, it 
will be found a decidedly more con- 
venient and trnatvirorthy auxiliary to 
the study of Latin than has yet been 
placed within the reach of our col- 
leges and schools.” 

Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

“The classification of quota- 
tions according to the principles of 
syntax, though adopted to some ex- 
tent by Or. Freund, baa been carried 
much further in the new Dictionary. 
Its authors have aimed at effectingthis 
in every case. It must be conceded, 
therefore, that they have improved 
on Dr. Freund, for if the system is 
a good one, it is worth while to act 
upon it always. ...Among other addi- 
tions, a number of words belonging 
to ecclesiastical Latin have been in- 
troduced, so that the student of the 
Vulgate or Latin Fathers will find 
what he wants in this Dictionary as 
well as the classical scholar.” 

Spectator. 
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: NOTES ON MEXICO IN 1861 AND 1862, Politically and SociaUy 
I considered. By Charles Lrmprierr, D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
and Law Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. With Map and 10 VVood- 
I cuts. Post 8vo lit 6d 

EXFLOBATIONS IN LABBADOB, the Country of the Montagnais 
and Nasqnapee Indians. By Henry Youlk Hind, .M.A., F.K.G.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, , 
Toronto, a vols. [Juat ready. | 

By the tame Author. i 

NABBATIVE OF THE CANADIAN BED BIVEB EXPIOBING \ 
KXPHUITION OF 1867 ; and of the ASSlNNIUOlMi ANU S.VSKAT- 
I CHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEOIITO.N OF 1858. With several I 
Coloured Maps and Plans, numerous W oodcuts, and 20 Chromuxylogra- ; 
phic Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo 42« 

HAWAII ; the Past, Present, and Future of its Islpnd-kingdom : 

I An Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). By Manley ' 
! Hopkins, Hawaiian CousuLGeneral. Post 8vo. Map and Illustrations, 
j price lit ud \ 

I WILD UFE ON THE FIELDS OF NOBWAY. By Feahcis M. j 

Wynduam. With Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo 10s 6<f ! 

j THE LAZE BEQIONS OF CENTBAL AFBICA: A Picture of | 
I Exploration. By Richard F. Burton, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
a vols. 8vo, Map and Illustrations, Six 6d 

I By the tame Author. 

; FIBST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFBICA ; or. An Exploration of 
I Harar. With Maps and coloured Illustrations. 8vo 18x 

PERSONAL NABBATIVE OF A PILGBIMAQE TO EL MEDINAH j 
and MECCaH. Necomf Adifioa ; with numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. I 
crown 8vo Ht | 

\ THE CITY OF THE SAINTS ; and Across the Rooky Mountains to i 
I California. Second Eififion ; with Maps and lllustratiuiis. 8vo 18x 
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THE AEBICAHS AT HOME : A Popular Deacription of Africa and i 
the African!, con>lcn»ed frwn the Account! of African Travellen from i 
the time of Mimeo Park to the Proeoc Day. lly the Ker. B. JU. | 
MacBbaib, M.A. Fci> Svo, Map and 70 Woodcuta, ’* 6d 

LOWEH BBITTAHT AND THE BIBLE; ita Priests and People : 

with Notes on Reliitious and Civil Liberty in France. By Jambs 
B aoMriELD, Author of ‘ Brittany and the Bible,’ &c. Post Svo 9« \ 

SOCIAL LIEE AND HANNEBS IK ADSTBALIA; Being the 

Notes of Eij;ht Years’ Experience. By a Resident. Post Svo it 

IMPBESSIOKS OF HOME, FLOBEKCE, AND TDBIN. By the 

Author of Amu Herbert. Crown Svo 7a 6<f 

AN AOBICDLTDBAL TODB IN BELOIXTM, HOLLAND, AND ON 

THE RHINE; With Practical Notes on the Peculiarities of Flemish 
Husbandry. By Rubebt Scott Bua.v. Post Svo with 43 Woodcuta, 7a 


! A WEEK AT THE LAND’S END. By J. T. Blight; assisted 
I by K. H. Roud. R. Q. Couch, and J, Rales. With Map and 96 Wood- 
cuts by the A utbor. Fcp Hvo 6e 6d 

' VISITS TO BEMABKABLE PLACES; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 

and Scenes illnstratlvc of Strikin;; P.iesaees in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. With about 8U Wood EngravinKS. 9 
' vols. square crown Svo 37r 


By the tame Author. 

THE BUBAL • LIFE OF ENGLAND. Cheaper Edition. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo I2t 6<f 

ESSAYS ON SCIENTIFIC AND OTHEB SUBJECTS, contributed 

to the Edinburph and Quarterly Rerietoe. By Sir Hbnry Holland, 
Bart , M.D , F.R.S., Pbysiciau-iu-Urdinary to the Queen. Second 
Edition. Svo Hr 


By the tame Author, 

MEDICAL NOTES AND BEFLECTI0N8. Third. JEdttioUf revised, 

with some Additions. Svo ISa 


CHAFTEBS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY ; founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in iledical Xotet and Rejiectiant. Second Edition. 
Post svo 8» Cd 


! PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIBIES: in a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate Ibe liifliience of the Physical Organisation on the Mental 
Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Hart., &c. Fcp Svo 5a 
j Part II. Essays intended to illustrate some Points in the Physii^ and 
j Moral History of JIan. Fcp Svo 5a 
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i AH IHTRODircnOH TO MEHTAl PHILOSOPHY, on the Indue- | 
I tive Method. By J. D. Mobell, M.A., LL.D. 8vo 12« j 

: By (ie tame Author. ! 

i ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY : Part I., containing the Analysis j 

I of the Intellectual Powers. Post Svo It 6d I 

I OUTLINE OF THE NECESSABY LAWS OF THOUGHT: A Trea- ] 

tise on Pure and Applied Loeic. By the Most Kev. William Thomson, 
j D.U., Lord Archbishop of York, Fi/th Edition. PostSvoSrBd 

I THE CYCLOP.EDIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. Edited 

, by Robert B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. Assisted in the various departments 
I by nearly all the most eminent Cultivators of Fhysioloeical Science of 

I the present age. 5 vols. 8vo with 2,853 Woodcuts, price £6 6« 

I A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE : Comprising General 
! Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid btructures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to rex, and to the 
different Kpochs of Life. By James Copland, .M.D., F.R.S. 3 vols. 

I 8vo price £S Ilf 

! 

i HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION: A Course of 
I lAKtures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John 
Tyndall, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Crown 8VO with lilustrations. [Just ready. 

1 THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 

j VERTEBRATE ANIMALji. By Richard Owkn, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department, British Museum, 

I &c. With upwards of 1,200 Wood Engravings, 8vo [AVarfy ready. 

I VAN DER HOEVEMS HANDBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Translated 
I from the Second Dutch Edition. By the Rev. William Clark, M.O., 

I F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60s cloth ; 

1 or separately, Vol. I. Invertebrata, SOj; and Vol. II. Vertebrata, 30s 

i THE EARTH AND ITS MECHANISM; an Account of the various j 
Proofs of the Rotation of the Earth ; witli a Description of the Instru- 
ments used in the Experimental Demonstrations; also the Thcorv of 
Foucault’s Pendulum and Gyroscope. By Henry Worms, F.R.A.S., 

I F.G.S. 8vo with 31 Woodcuts, price lOt 6d 

, VOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena ; tlieir Share in the 
j Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe ; and their Re- 
lation to its Internal Forces; including a Descriptive Catalogue of 
I Volcanos and Volcanic Formations. By G. Podlett Scrope, M.P., 

I F.K.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, with Map and llIiist;ations. 8vo 15f 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, Descriptiro and Theoretical. Bv j 
\ William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S., Secretary to the Chemical Society, 
and Professor of Practical Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital. Part I. 8vo 9f 
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I A DICTIONAEY OF CHEMISTEY, founded on that of the late | 

Dr. Urk. By Hknby Watts, B.A., K.C.S., Kditor of the Quarterly ] 

I Journal of the Chemical Society. To he published in Monthly Parts, 

I uniform with the New Edition of Dr. Uaa’s 2>ic<ionarjro/Hr</, itfo»Hfae- ( 

I fares, and Hiaee, recently completed. j 

; handbook of chemical analysis, adapted to the Unitai7 ' 

System of Notation. Based on the 4th Edition of Dr. H. Wills’ itii/eifaa^ i 
< zur chemiechen Analyee, By E. T. Cominoton, M.A., F.C.S. PostSvo ' 

price 7s Cif 

CONINOTON’S TABLES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, to accotn- i 
\ pauy in use bis Handbook of Chemical Analytu. Post 8vo Is 6d 

I A HANDBOOK OF VOLUMETEICAL ANALYSIS. By Bobbbt H. 

I Scott, M. A., T.C.D., Secretary of the Geological Society of Dublin. Post , 

I 8ro 4s M I 

I A TEEATISE ON ELECTKICITY, in Theory and Practice. By \ 

A. De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Translated for 
i the Author by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo 
pricejfrs I3s | 

: AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION [The Mutual Belation of 

Organised Beings]. By Louis Aoassiz. 8vo 13s j 

, A DICnONAEY OF SCIENCE, LITEEATUEE, AND AET: Com- ' 

prising the History, Description, and Scientilic Principles of every I 
Branch of Human Knowledge. Editeil by W. T. Brandb, F.R.S.L. and i 

E. The Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo [/a the prete. j 

THE COEEELATION OF PHYSICAL FOECES. By W. B. Grovb, 

I Q.C., M. A., V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Academies of Rome, 
Turin, Ac. Fourth Edition, Svo 7s 6d 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. F. Pesciibi, Principal of 
the Koval Military College, Dresden. Translated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. West. 3 vols. fcp Svo 31s 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTEODDCTION TO MINEEALOGY. ! 
A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additions by H. J. ! 
Brooke, F.K.S., F.G 8. ; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.G.S. With I 
numerous Woodcuts. PostSvo 18s j 

A GLOSSARY OF MINEEALOGY. By Hbnet William Beistow, ■ 

F. G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures on ] 

Wood. Crown Svo I3s { 

ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THEEAPEUTICS. By i 
I Jonathan Perkika, M.D. F.R.8. Third Edition, enlarged and im- 
i proved from the Author’s Materials. By A. S. Taylor, M.D., and G. O. 
Ref.s, M.D. With numerous Woodcuts. VoL. 1. Svo 28s; VoL. 11. 
Part 11. 21s; VoL. II. Part II. 36s 
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, OUTLINES OF ASTEONOMT. By Sip J. F. W. Hbesohei,, Bart., i 

M.A. Fi/M Edition, reviled and corrected. With Plates and Woodcuts. 

Bvo 181 I 

Bg lie tame Author. ' 

ESSAYS FEOM THE EDINBTTEOH AND QUABTEELY EEVIEWS, , 

with Addresses and other Pieces. 8vo 18s ' 

I CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOE COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. | 
I T. W. Wbbb, M.A.,.F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts and Map of the Moon. I 
16mo 7s 

A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., &c. Fourth Edition. With 4 Plates. Fcp 8vo Ss 

I THE LAW OF STOEMS considered in connexion with the ordi- 
I nary Movements of the Atmosphere. By H. W. Dove, F.R.S., Member I 

j of the Academies of Moscow, Munich, St. Petersbursr, &c. Second i 

Edition, translated, with the Author’s sanction, by K. H. Scott, M.A., 
i Trin. Coll. Dublin, With Diagrams and Charts. Svo 10s 6d 

THE WEATHEE-BOOH ; A Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 
Rear-Admiral Robert FitzRov, EN. With 16 Diagrams on Wood. 
Svo ISs 

' ON THE STEENGTH OF MATEEIALS; Containing various 

I original and useful Formula:, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, 

I Wrought-lrou and Cast-Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.R A.S. 

Bvo 5s 6<f 


MANUAL OF THE SUEEINGDOM CtELENTEEATA. By J. Beat 
I Greene, B.A., M.R.1. A. Being theSECOND of a NewSeries of Manuals 
of the Erperimental and Natural Scieneet; edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. S. Hauohton, M.A., F.R.S., Fellows 
' of Trinity College, Dublin. With 39 Woodcuts. Fcp Svo 5s 
1 

; Bg the tame Author and Editort. 

' MANUAL OF PEOTOZOA; With a General Introduction on the 
I Principles of Zoology, and 16 Woodcuts : Being the First Manual of the 
Series. Fcp Svo 2s I 

! the sea and rre living WONDEES. By Dr. George ! 
Hartwic. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German Kdition ; | 
and embellisbed with numerous Illustrations from Original Designs. 
Svo 18s 

Bg the tame Author. 

'■ THE TEOPICAL WOELD: a Popular Scientific Account of the 
I Natural History of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in the Equa- 

{ torial Regions. With 8 Chromoxylograplu and 179 Woodcut lllus- 

I trations. Svo 21s 

I 

I FOREST CEEATUEES. By Chableb Boneb, Author of ‘ Chamois 
I Hunting in the .Mountains of Bavaria,’ tic. With 18 Illustrations from 
I Drawings by Guido Hammer. Post Svo 10s 6<f 
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SKETCHES OF THE NATHKAL HI8TOEY OF CEYLON : With ' 

Narrative* and Anecdote* illustrative of the Habit* and Instinct* of the i 
I Mammalia, Birds, Reptile*, Fishes. Insects, &c.,includin(r a Monojjraph of 
the Elephant. By Sir J. Emerson Tbknent, K.C.S., LL.D., Ac. With 
82 IHustrations on Wood. Post8vol3«6d 

By the $ame Author* \ 

CEYLON ; An Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and | 
Topographical ; with Notice* of it* Natural Hisfoi^, Antiquities, and 
Production*. Fifth F.diliou; with Maps, Plans, and Charts, and <K) Wood 
EnKravingi. 2 vols. 8vo jtr2 10« 

I KABVELS AND MYSTEEIES OF INSTINCT; or, Curiosities j 
of Animal Life. By G. Garratt. TAird Edif/on, revised and enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo 7» . 

, EIBBT Am) SPENCE'S INTBODITCnON TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

; or, Kleroents nfthe Natural History of Inaecta : Comprisingan Account of 
I Noxioua and Uaeful Inaecta, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 

I Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Inatinct, Ac. 

I Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo ie 

i YOITATT’S WOBK ON THE HORSE; Comprising also a Treatise 
i on Draught. With numerous Woodcut lllustrationa, chiefly from Designs 

i by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and enlarged by E. N, Gabrikl, 

M.R.C.S., C.V.S. 8vol0*6d 

. By the tame Author. 

I THE DOG. A New Edition ; with numerous Engravings, from 
Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo 6« 

i THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: Comprising the Natural 
I History, Zoological Classification, and Varieties of the Dog, aa well as 
I the various modes of Breaking and Using him. By Stonkhbnoe. With 
70 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo 15s 

By the tame Author. 

THE GREYHOUND : A Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Hearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Running. With many IIluBtrationa. 
Square crown 8vo 21s 

, THE ENCYCLOPiiDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; A Complete 
Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. With above 600 Woodcut 
Illustrations, including 20 from Designs by John Leech. 8vo42s 

COL. HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN in ! 
all that relates to Guns and Shooting. 11th Edition, revised by the j 
I Author’s Son. With Portrait and Illostrations. Square crown 8vo 18s ! 

I THE DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’a Complete Guide ; a Treatise I 
I on the Use of the Gun, with l essons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds; Dog-bresking, Pigeon.shooting, &c. By Maresuan. Third ' 
Ediftoa ; with 6 Plates. Fcp8vo5s I 
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: THE FI»T-EI8HEK’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfrbd Bobaidb. 

With coloured RrpreaenUtions of the Natural and .Vrtidcial Inaect. 
fiixlh Edition, revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 30 new ! 

I coloured i’lates. Sro Ur 

I 'r HK CHASE OF THE WILD BED OEEB in the Counties of ' 

I Devon and Somerset. With an Appendix descriptive of Remarkable ; 
Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, from the year 1780 to the 
year I8M. By C. F. Colly ns. Esq. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo 16# ] 

THE H0E8F8 FOOT, AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOUND. 
Eighth Edition ; with an Appendix on Shoeing and Hunters. 12 Plates 
and 13 Woodcuts. By W. Mills, Esq. Imperial 8vo 13# 6d 

Two Casts or Models of Off Fore Feet— 'So.'i, Shod for Atl Purpotet ; No. 2, j 
Shod Kith Leather, on Mr. Miles's plaii— may be luul, price 8# each. ' 

Bg the tame Author. 

A PLAIN TEEATISE ON HOESE-SHOEING. With Plates and i 

; Woodcuts. iYew Edition. Post 8vo 2# { 

HINTS ON ETIftHETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY; j 

t With a Glance at Bad Habits. New Edition, revised (with Additions). 

I By a Lady of Rank. Fcp8vo2#6d | 

SHOBT WHIST; its Else, Progress, and Laws : with Observations | 

: to make anyone a Whist-plaver. Containing also the Laws of Picquet, | 

. Cassino, Ecartd, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A. Fcp 8vo 3# 

TALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm : an Agricultural \ 
Frazment. By C. W. Hoskyns, Esq. With 34 Woodcuts from Designs , 
by G. CauiKSHANK. iemo5#Cd 

THE SAILING-BOAT ; A Treatise on English and Foreign Boats, > 
with Historical Descriptions; also Practical Directions for the Rigging, j 
Sailing, and Management of Boats, and other Nautical Information. 

By H. C. FoLKAao, Author of The WildfoKl, &c. Third Edition, 
enlarged ; with numerous Illustrations. [ys#f ready. ' 

ATHLETIC AND GYMNASTIC EXEBCISES: Comprising 114 I 
: Exercises and Feats of Agility. With a Description of the requisite - 

Apparatus, and 64 Woodcuts. By John H. Howard. 16mo 7# 6d 

THE LABOBATOBY OF CHEMICAL WONDEBS ; A Scientific 
Mdlsnge for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. By 
I G. W. B. PiESSB, Analytical Chemist. Crown Svo 3# 6<f | 

By the tame Author. 

CHEMICAL, NATUBAL, AND PHYSICAL MAGIC, for the i 

I Instruction and Entertainmentof Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. , 

With 30 Woodcuts and an Invisible Portrait. Fcp8vo3#6d ; 

THE ABT OF PEBFUMEBY ; being tlie History and Theory of ■ 
' Odours, and the Methods of Extractimr the Aromas of Plants, &c. i 
I Third Edition; with numerous additional Recipes and Analyses, and 

53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 1 0# 6rf 1 
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THE CBICXET FIELD ; or, the History and the Science of the 
Game of Cricket. By the Her. J. Prcaorr, B.A., Tiin. Coll. Uxon. ! 
Fourth Bdiliou ; with 3 Plitet. Fcp Svo So | 

By the tame Author. 

THE CEICKET TUTOB ; a Treatise oxclosiTelj Practical, dedicated 
to the Captains of Klevrns in Public Schools. I8mo U 

THE WAKDEH i a Novel. By AsTHOinr Trollope. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown Sro 3$ 6d 

By the eofue Author. I 

BABCHESTEB TOWEBS : A Sequel to the Warden, New and i 
cheaper Edition. Crown Svo 5< | 

j ELLICE : A Tale. By L. N. Counr. Post Svo 6d ' 

i THE LAST OF THE OLD SQ0IBES ; A Sketch. By the Bev. | 
' J. W. Wartbs, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Second Bditiou. \ 
Fcp. Svo u fid I 

i THE BOHANCE OF A DOLL LIFE. Second Edition, revised. ' 

, Post Svo He 6d 

By the eaiue Author, 

' MOBNINO CLODDS. Second and cheaper Edition, revised > 
I throughout. Fcp Svo 5« | 

THE AFTEBNOON OF LIFE. Second and cheaper Edition, 
revised throughout. Fcp Svu S> | 

FBOBLEHS IN HUMAN NATTTBE Post Svo 5s 

• THE TALES AND BTOBIES OF THE ATJTHOB OF AMY 
i HERBERT. New and cheaper Edition, in 10 vols. crown Svo price I 
lEI Ms 6d boards ; or each work separately, complete in a tingle volume. 

AMY HERBERT 3s6d , IVORS SeM 

GERTRUDE Je6d KATHERINE ASHTON .. SeSd 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER. 2e6d . MARGARET PERCIVAU. SeOd ! 

EXPKRIENCEof LIFE.... iedd , LAN ETON PARSONAGE.. U6d 

CLEVE HALL 3e6d ' URSULA 4s6d 

I *•* Etch work msy be bad separately in cloth, with gilt edges, at 

I One Shilling per volume extra, 

I SUNSETS AND SUNSHINE; or. Varied Aspects of Life. By 
Krskinb Nealr, M.A., Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Huntingdon. Post Svo 8s 6d 

: MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? A Question 
for Young Gentlewomen. By an Old Maid. Fourth Edition. Fcp 
Svo 6s 

DEACONESSES : An Ess^ on the OflBcial Help of Women in 
' Parochial Work and in Charitable Institutions. By the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Fcp 
Svo Ss 
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ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOOBAFHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir Jamks Stephen, LL.D. Fourth EUitiou, if ith a BiOKraphical Notice 
of the Author, by hia Sod. 8vo 14< 

By the tame Author. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. Third Edition, 

2 vols. 8ro 24« 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to The Edin- 
burgh Review. By the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. Four Editions, 
as follows : — 

1. A Libbikt EDiTioi^ithe Tenlh)J{ vols. 8vo 38s 

*. Complete in O.nb Volumb, » ith Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo Sis 
3. Another New Editiob, in 3 vois. fcp Bvo Els 
A The Pboflb's Edition, iu i voU, crown 8vo Es 

LORD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS : comprising 

his Contributions to Knight’i (Quarterly Magazine, Articles contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review not included in bis Critical and liittorieal 
Etiayi, Biographies written fur the Encyeloptedia Britanniea. Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Inscriptions. 2 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 21s 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: In- 
cluding his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Four Editions, 
viz. 

1. A Libbabt Edition ftho Fourth), in 3 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 38t 

2. Complete in Onb Voi.vii h, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo 21s 

3. Another Nbw Edition, in 3 vols. fepBvoZlt 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo 8« 

By the tame Author, 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Fcp 8vo It 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: A 
Selection of the most memorable Passages In bis Writings and Con- 
versation. 16mo It 6d 


ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Edinturgh 

Review, By Heney Rooeks. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp 8vo 2ls 

By the tame Author, 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 
Tenth Edition. Fcp 8ro 5t 

DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, by its Author : Being 
a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s Reply. Fcp 8vo 3s 6d 

SELECTIONS FROM ’THE CORRESPONDENCE OF R. E. H. 
GREY80N, Esq. Edited by the A'uthor of The Eclipte of Faith. Crown 
8vo It 6<f 
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ESSAYS AED EEYIEW8. By the Hev. W. Tumpm, D.T)., Kct. j 
R. Williams. U.D., R»v. B. Powell. M.A., the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D., C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Rev. M. Pattison, B.D., and Rev. B. i 
JoWETT, M.A. Fcp 8vo 5* 1 

ESSAYS AED EEVIEWS. Edition, in 8vo price lOf &d I 

EEVEIATIOE AED 8CIEECE, in respect to Bunsen’s Biblical j 
RenfarehtSf the Evidences of Christinnity, and the Mosaic Cosmoirony. , 
With an Examinstion of certsiu Statements put forth by the remaimnf^ I 
Authors of Bs»a^t and Reviewt. By the Rev. Bs W. SavilBi M.A. 8vo 
price 10s td ^ I 

THE HISTORY OF THE SOPEREATHRAL IE ALL AGES AED i 
NATIONS. IN ALL CHURCHES. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN : Demon, 
stratinn s Universal Faith. By William Howitt, Author of Colonua- 
iim and Chrittianity. 3 vola. post 8vo [iVeaWy ready. i 

THE MISSIOE AED EXTEESIOE OF THE CHURCH AT HOME, ; 

considered in Eight Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1861, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. J. Baropton, 
M.A. By J. Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo price 12a | 

PHY8IC0 PR0PHETICAL ESSAYS OE THE LOCALITY OF THE ' 

ETERNAL INHERITANCE: Its Nature and Character; the Reaur- ; 
rection Body; the Mutual Recognition of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. 

W. Lister, F.G.S. Crown 8vo 6a 6d 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S EETIRE WORKS: With Life by ' 

Bishop Hebkr. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden, Fellow , 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 10 vols. 8vo e£5 5a | 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. The Eev. Dr. | 
Murdock’s Literal Translation from the Latin, aa edited, with Addi- , 
tional Notes, by Henry SOAMES. M.A. Third Revited griition. rnTetaWy : 
re-edited and brought down to the Present Time by tlie Rev. William | 
Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Naveatock, and Librarian to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 3 vols. 8vo [/« thepreu. \ 

PASSIEG THOUGHTS OE RELIGIOE. By the Author of Jmy | 

Herbert. New Edition. Fcp 8vo 5a 

By the tame Author. \ 

SELF-EXAMIEATIOE BEFORE COEFIRMATIOE : With Devo- , 

tions and Directions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo la 6d ! 

READIEGS FOR A MOETH PREPARATORY TO COEFIRMA- ! 
TION; Compiled from the Works of Writers of the Early and of the f 
Englisli Church. Fcp 8vo 4a 1 

READIEGS FOR EVERY DAY 'IE LEET; Compiled from the j 

Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Fcp8vo5a 
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A COTTB.SS OF EV6L1SH SEADHTO, adapted to ereiy" taste < 

j and capacity ; or, How and What to Read : With Literary Anecdotes. 

Bythe Rev. J. Fycboft, B.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. FcpBvoSa | 

! lEGEKDS OF THE SAINTS AND MAETTES, as represented in j 
Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third Kdition, revised; with 17 ^ 
{ Etchings and 189 Woodcuts. 2 vois. square crown 8vo 31s 6d | 

I By the tame Author. ! 

' LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC OEDEES, as represented in 
Christian Art. New and improved Edition, being the Third; with 
i many Etchings and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo {Nearly ready. j 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as represented in Christian Art. | 
Second Edition, enlarged : with 37 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Square 
crown 8vo 28* I 

' THE HISTORY OF ODE LORD AND OF HIS PEECDESOE JOHN 

THE BAPTIST; with the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old 
Testament as represented in Christian Art. Square crown 8vo with i 
many Etchings and Woodcuts [is the preit. ' 

CATS’ AND FAELIE’S BOOK OF EMBLEMS ; Moral Emblems, , 
with Apliorisnis, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations ; Comprising 60 
I circular Vignettes, 60 Tail pieces, and a Frontispiece composed from their ] 

works by'J. Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved on Wood. The Text 
i translated and edited, with Additions, by H. Pigot. Imperial 8vo 31* 6d 

i BDNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS : With 126 Illustrations on ' 
' Steel and Wood, from original Designs by C. Bennett ; and a Preface by 
I the Rev. C. Kinqslet. Fep 4to 31* 

TBIEOLOGIA GEEMANICA: Translated by SnsANirA Wiukwohth. 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley; and a Letter by Baron ' 
Bonsen. Fep 8vo a* 

LYRA GEEMANICA. Translated from the German by Catherine 
WiNKWOUTH First Series, Hymns for the Sondes and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year. Second Series, the Christian Life. ! 
i Fep 8vo price 5* each series. 

HYMNS FROM LYRA GEEMANICA. 18mo 1* 

■ LYRA GEEMANICA. First Series, as above, translated by ' 
i C. W'inkworth. With Illustrations from Original Designs by John i 
Leighton, F.S.A., engraved on Wood under his superintendence. Fep 
I 4to 31* 

I THE CHORALE-BOOK FOR ENGLAND; A Complete Hymn-Book 
for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with the Services and 
, Festivals of the Church of England : The iJvmn* from the Lgro Germanica 
and other Sources, transisted from the German byC. Winkworth ; 

' the Tunet, from the Sacred Music of the Lutheran, Latin, and other : 
Churches, for Fonr Voices, with Historical Notes, &c., compiled and j 
edited by W. S. Bennett, Professor of Music in the University of j 
j Cambridge, and by Utto Goldschmidt. Fep 4to price 10* 6d cloth, or j 
' 18* half-bound in morocco. 
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HYKNOLOOIA CHRISTIANA : Psalms and Hymns for the Chris- I 
I tian Seasons. Selected and Contriliiited by Philnymnic Friends; and 
I Kdited by Benjami.n Hall Kennedy, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo iJiul ready. | 

I LYBA 8ACEA; Being a Collection of Hjmns, Ancient and Modern ' 

I Odes, and FraEmemt of Sacred Poetry ; conipiled and edited, with a I 
Preface, by tbe Rer. li. W. Savile, M. A. FcpSvoSa j 

ITBA D0ME8TICA: Clirislian Songs for Domestic Edification. 

I Translated from the and /far;> of C.J.P. SrlTTA. By Richard 

I Massik. Fcp 8vo 4s fid 

I THE WIFE’S UANUAL ; or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 

i Several Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By Ibe Rev. W. Calvert, M.A. | 

I Ornamented in the style of Qaeen A/uofieM’s Prayer 'BooA. Crown 8vo 
price lOe fid ' | 

i HORNE’S INTRODXrCITION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY AND ' 

I KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Eleventh Edition, | 

I revised throuEhont, and brought up to the existing state of Biblical \ 

I Knowledge. Edited by tbe Rev. T. H. Horne, B.U., the Author, the ; 

Rev. John Ayub, M.A., and S. P. Trkoellk.s, LL.I). ; or with the ' 

Second Volume, on the Old Teelament, edited by S. Davidson, D.D. 
and LL.D. With 4 Maps and 23 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vole. 8vo 
I price strS 13s fid | 

i HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ‘ 

I THE BIBLE. TenM Edition, carefully re-erlited by the Rev. John 
i Ayre, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps 
I aud 6 Illustrations. Post 8vo 9s | 

! THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: Comprising a Sum- j 
i mary of the Evidences of Christianity ; the ITinciples of Biblical , 

I Criticism; the History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures; , 

I an Account of tbe Formation of the Canon ; separate Introductions to . 

I the several Books of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. John Ayre, M.A. | 

I Fcp 8vo with Maps, Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts ; | 

uniform with Uaunder’e Treaeuriet. [yearly ready. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF CHRIS- | 
TIANITY. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to C.onfirroation. By | 
I the Right Rev. G. B. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. I8mo 
price 2s fid | 

BOWDLER’B FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing is added \ 
to the OrigiTsal Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which j 
cannot with propriety be read aloud. Cheaper Genuine Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price Or, with 
the same Illustrations, in 6 volumes for tbe pocket, price 5« eacL | 

1 GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Bolton Cornet, 

I Ksq. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, from Design! by 
I Members of tbe Etching Club. Square crown 8vo 31s 
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KOOKFS IBI8H MELOBCES. With 161 Designs on Steel bj i 

I Danikl Maclisk, R.A., and thewhole of theText of the SonKB engraved i 

by Bbckbb. Super-royal 8vo 31< 6d 

> TEWNDErS EDITION OF MOOEE’S LAILA. EOOKH. With 68 ’ 
Woodcnt Illustrationa, from Uri|pnal Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of 
Persian Designs by T. Sulman, Jnn. Fcp 4to 21t 

' KOOBE’S POETICAL WOEKS. People’s Edition, complete in One | 
Volume, large type-, with Portrait after Phillips. Square crown 8vo 
I price! 2a 6<f 

POETICAL WOEKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LAKDOH CL.E.L.) 

: Comprising the Improvitatrice, the Venetian Bracelet, the Golden Violet, i 

I the Troutadour, and Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes, i 

2 vols. 16mo 10a | 

LAYS OF ANCIENT EOME ; vrith /rry and the Armada, By the ‘ 
' Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo4a'6d I 

i LOED MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT EOME. With Illustra- | 
' tions. Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf. Fcp 
I 4to 21a ^ 

, POEMS. By Matthew Abnols. Eibst Series, Third Edition. | 
FcpSvoSaCd Second Series, Sa 

j By the tame Author. 

MEEOFE ; A Tragedy, With a Preface and an Historical Intro- 
duction. Fcp 8vo 5a 

; SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WOEKS ; with all the Author’s last Intro- 

i diictious and Notes. Library Edition, with Portrait and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo 21a ; in 10 vols. fcp 8vo with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, 35a 

, By the eame Author. 

' THE DOCTOE, 4c. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and coloured 
I Plate. Square crown 8vo 12a Gd { 

CALDEEON’S THREE DRAMAS : Love the Greatest Enchantment, i 
7’he Sorceries of Sin, and The Devotion of the Cross, attempted in English I 
I Asonsnte and other Imitative Verse, by D. F. MacCartht, M.R.I.A., ! 
with Notes, and the Spanish Text. Fcp4tol5a I 

I A SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS TOWARDS HIGHER CIVI- j 

LISATION: a Progress as little perceived by the multitude in any age, 

, as is the growing of a tree by the children who sport under its shade. By 
I Nbil ARNOrr, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo price Ca 6d 

COLONISATION AND COLONIES: Being a Series of Lectures 
j delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, ’40, and ’41. By 
Herman Mbrivalb, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. Second ' 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8vo 18a | 
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0. K. WLLLICH’S POFTTLAB TA.BLE8 for Ascertainini; the Talae 
of Lifehold, Leaeefaold, and Chorcb Property, Renewal Fliiee, (ic. ; the , 

I Public Funds ; Anniinl Average Price and Interest on Consols from 1731 
to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, 
tic. &c. Fi/tk Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo 10s | 

i THOHSOIfS TABLES OP INTEBEST, at Tliree, Four, Four and j 

a-HsIf, and Five per Cent., Irom One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, l'3mo Ss 6d 

: A DICnONAEY, PEACnCAL, THEOEETICAL. ABD HISTOKICAI, , 

I of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. K. M'Ciilloch, Kao. 
lllnstrated with Maps and Plans. New Edition, containing much 
additional Information. 8vo 5Us 

Bj the tame Author. 

; A DICnOHAEY, OEOOEAFHICAL, STATISTICAL, AHE HISTOEI- 

, CAL, of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in 

the World. New Edition, revised ; with 6 Maps. 3 vols. 8vo 63s j 

A MAKITAL OF OEOOEAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political, t 

! ByWiLLiAM Hpohes, F.R.G.S.,8ic., Professor of Geographyin Queen’s 
College, l.ondon. New and thoroughly revised Edition : with 6 coloured 
Haps. Fep 8vo 7s 6d j 

Or, in Two Parts : Part I. Europe, 3s 6dt Part IT. Asia, I 

Africa, America, Australasia, and Polynesia, 4s i 

^ Bf the tame Author. 

THE OEOOEAPHY OF BEITISH HISTOEY; a Geographical , 
Description of the British Islands at successive Periods, from the Earliest ^ 
Times to the Present Day ; with a Sketch of the commencement of 
Colonisation on the part of the English Nation. With 6 full-coloured 
Maps. Fep 8vo 8s 6d 

A HEW BEITISH OAZEIYEEE ; or, 'Topographical Dictionary of i 
the British Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise Descriptions 
I of about 60,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 

I founded on the best Authorities. ByJ. A. Sharp. 3 vols. 8 vo stl3 16 s 

; A NEW DICTIOHAEY OF OEOOEAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 

! Statistical, and Historical; Forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.E., &c. Nseond Edi'fion, revised. 

I In One Volume of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names of Places. 

J 8vo 30s 

AH £HCYCL0P.£I}IA OF OIVIL eHOTN kkRTNO, Historical, ! 

' Theoretical, and Practical. Illnstrated by upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts. 

I By E. Cresy, C.E. Second Edition, revised and extended. 8vo 42s 

: THE EHGIHEEE’S HANDBOOK ; explaining the Principles which 
{ should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, with 
i the necessary Kules, Proportions, and Tables. By C. S. Lowndes, ' 
Engineer. Post 8vo Ss , 
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USEFUL lUFOBKATION FOB ENOINEEBS ; Being a First I 
Sesi Eg of Lectures delivered hefore the Working Engineers of Yorkshire | 
' and Lancashire. By W. Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. With | 

j Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 10s 6d ' 

Secovd Series: Containing Experimental Researches on the Collapse of j 
Boiler Fines and the Strength of Materials, and Lectures on subjects 
connected with Mechanical Engineering, &c. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Crown Sro 10s 6d 

By the tame Author. 

A TREATISE ON HULLS ANB MILLWORK. Voi,. I. on the 
principles of Mechanism and on FrimeMovers. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo 16s 

I 

, AN ENCYCLOP.EBIA OF ARCHITECTUBE, Historical, Theo- 
! retical, and Practical. By Josaru Gwilt. With more than 1,000 Wood 
j Engravings, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo 42s 

I i 

I LOUDON’S ENCTCLOP.EDIA of Cottage, Farm, and VUIa Archi- ; 
lecture and Furniture. New Edition, ^ited by Mrs. Loudon; with ! 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo G3s 

THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM, designed for StudenU of j 
! Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A., Professor of Natural j 
{ Philosophy in King’s College, London. With 206 Figures on Wood. 

I Post 8vo 6s 6<f j 

i URN’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES. | 

. Fifth Edition, re-written and enlarged ; with nearly 2,000 Wood Engrar- ] 

I ings. Edited by Robert Hunt, F.K.S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining 

Records, &c., assisted by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science and 
I connected with the Arts and Manufactures. 3 vols. Svo tgt 

AN ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: Comprising such 

subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping. By 
I Thus. Webster; assisted by Mrs. Parses. With nearly 1,000 Wood- < 
’ cuts. 8vo 3U 6d * 

MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
I the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers have been as 
I much as possible applied and explained. By Eliza Acton. Newly re- 

I vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 

I 150 Woodcuts. Fcp8vo7«6d 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, based on Chemical and 
Economical Principles: With Formulae for Public Brewers, and Instruc- 
tions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo price 10s 6d 

ON FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION ; Being an Introduction to 
j Dietetics. By W. Brinton, M.D., Physician to SL Thomas’s Hospital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post Svo 12s ■ 
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HINTS TO HOTHEBS ON THE MANAOEXENT OE THEIB j 

' HEALTH UUKING THK PERIOD OF PREGNANCY AND IN THE | 

I LYING-IN ROOM. By T. Bull, M.D. FcpSvoS* j 

THE UATEHNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDBEN IN HEALTH ; 

I AND disease. Fcp 8vo S< 

I ! 

' LECTTTBES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. I 
I By Charles West, M.D., &r. Fourth Edition, cireluUy reviud i 
tbrougliout; with numerous silditional Cases, and a copious Index. 

I Svo 

I 

I THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: A Treatise on the Law and Prac- 

{ tice or Letters Patent, especially intended for the use of Patentees and 
I Inventors. By J. Johnson and J. H. Joh.nson, Esqrs. Post Svo 7«6d j 

, THE PBACTICAL DBAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK OF INDUSTBIAL j 
I DESIGN. By W. Johnson, .Assoc. Inst. C.E. .SVeoud KdifioH, enbrxed; | 
I coinprisinK 20U Pairea of Letterpress, 210 Quarto Plates, and numerous 
I Woodcuts. 4to 2A« 6d \ 


I 

i 

i 

! 

I 


THE PBACTICAL MECHANIC’S JODENAL: An Illustrated Eecord 
of Mechanical and Kn);ineeriDK Science, and Epitome of Patent Inven- 
tions. 4to price monthly. VoLs. 1. to XV. price I4r each, in cloth. 

THE PBACTICAL MECHANICS lOUBNAL BECOBD OF THE 
INTEHNATIGNAL EXHIBITION OF lbC2. A full and elaUrate 
Illustrated Account of the Exhibition, contributed by 42 Writers of 
eminence in the Departments of Science and Art. In One Volume, com- 
prisiiiK 630 Pages of l-etterpress, illustrated by 20 Plate Engravings and 
900 Woodcuts. 4to price 2er 6d cloth. 


I 


■ COLLIEBIES AND COLLIEBS; A Handbook of the T-aw and [ 

! leading Cases relating thereto, lijr J. C. Fowler, Rarrister-at-Law ; | 

1 Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthvr Tydfil and Aberdare. 

I Fcp Bvo 6a 

I THE THEOBY OF WAB ILLUSTBATED by numerous Examples 
I from History. By Lieut.-Col. MacUouoall, lateSuperintendent of the 
j Stair College. Third Edition, with 10 Plans. Post Svo price lOa 6d 

PBOJECTILE WEAPONS OF WAB AND EXPLOSIVE COM- 
j POUNDS. By J. ScoFFKRN, M.H. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry in I 

the Aldersgate School of Medicine. Fourth Edition. Post Svo with I 
j Woodcuts, 9a 6d | 

i Supplement, containing New Resources of Warfare, price 3a ! 

A MANUAL FOB NAVAL CADETS. By John M'Nkil Boyd, | 
' late Captain U.N. Published with the Sanction and Approval of the j 

{ Lorda Commissioners of the Admiralty. Second Edition; with 240 | 

I Woodcuts, 2 coloured Plates of Signals,' Ac., and 11 coloured Plates of 
Flaga, Post Svo 12a 6d 
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! PROJECTION AND CAICTTLATION OF THE SPHERE. For j 

Youn^ Sea Officera ; bein^ a complete Initiation into Nautical Ascronomy. | 
By S. M. Saxby, R.N., Hrincipal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.H. | 

I Steam Reserve. With 77 Diagrams. Post Svo 5> ^ 

I By the tame Author. 1 

i THE STTJDT OF STEAM AND THE MARINE ENGINE. For ' 

I Young Sea Officers in H.M. Navy, the Merchant Navy, &c. ; bein^ a j 
I complete Initiation into a knowledge of Principles and their Application 
1 to Practice. Post 8vo with 87 Diagrams, 5a Cd 

; A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applies* i 

i t'ons to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. ' 

Svith Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and I 
I the Proportions of Steam Engines; Tables of the Right Dimensions of I 

I every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and ; 

Management of everyspecies of Engine in actual use. ByJOHN Bourne, j 
I C.E. Fifth Edition; with 37 Plates and 34G Woodcuts (200 new in this 
I Edition). 4to 42a ! 

I By the tame Author. I 

; A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applica- | 
j tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture; ' 

with Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of 
, Engines of every class. A^io Edition, with 80 Woodcuts, Fep 8vo 6a | 

HANDBOOK OF FARM LAB0T7R : Comprising Labour Statistics ; ^ 
Steam, Water, W'ind ; Horse Power; Hand Power ; Cost of Farm Opera- i 
i tions; Monthly Calendar ; Appkndi.x on Boarding Agricultural i 

' Labourers, &c. ; and Index. By John Chalmbrs Mobton, Editor of 

the Agricultural Gascette, &c, 16mo la 6d ^ 

By the tame Author. 1 

I HANDBOOK OF DAIRY BTOSBANDRY : Comprising Dairy Sta- I 
I tistics; Food of the Cow: Choice and Treatment of the Cow; Milk; I 

I Butter; Cheese; General Management of a Daily Farm; Monthly 

! Calendar of Daily Operations; Appendix of Statistics; and Index. - 

^ 16mo la 6d 

j CONVERSATIONS ON NATDRAl PHIIOSOPHY, in which the ' 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. 
j 13f/i Edition ; with 34 Plates. Fep Svo 10a 6d 

By the tame Author. 

. CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY, in wliich the Elements of that ! 

Science are familiarly explained and illustrated. A thoroughly revised { 
I Edition. 2 vols. fep 8vo 14a i 

i CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. Revised Edition, with | 
a Coloured Map, showing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. Fep j 

! 8VO 6d 

I CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAl ECONOMY. Fep Svo 7a 6d j 

1 BAYLDON’S ART OF VAIDINO RENTS AND TILLAGES, and ! 
I Claims of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, at both .Michaelmas and Lady- I 
Day. Seoenth Edition, enlarged. Svo 10a 6d 
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AH £HCTCIiOF£SIA OF AOSIC0LTOBE : Comprising; the Theoiy ; 
•od Practice of the VslDSiion, Transfer, Layinit-oiit, Improvement, and | 
Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Bconon^ 
of the Animal and Vecetable Productions of Agriculture. Uy J. C. | 
' Loddox. With 1,100 Wooticuts. 8ro3U6d 

I 

By the tame Author, 

■ AH HHCYCX0P.EDIA OF GABDEHIHG: Comprising the Theory ; 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening. Corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. Svo 3U 6d 

i AH EHCYCLOPJEDIA OF TEEES AND SHHGB8 : Containing the ] 

I Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifi- i 

I cally and Popularly Described. With 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo 50s I 

AH KN CYCLOP JEBIA OF PLANTS : Comprising the Specific ! 
j Character, Description, Culture, History, Applicstion in the'Arts, and 
I every other desirable Particular respecting all tlie Plants found in Great ' 

Britain. Corrected by Mrs. IxruooN. With upwards of 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. Svo jgtS 3« 6<f 

I 

THE CABINET LAWTEB: A Popular Digest of the Laws of 
' England, Civil and Criminal: Comprising also a Dictionary of Law I 

I Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and much other useful Legal Information. | 

[ 19<A Sdifton, extended by the Author ; with the Statutes and Legal Deci- 

' aions to Miehaelmai Term, 24 and 25 Victoria. Fcp Svo lOs 6d ' 

* THE EXECUTOB’S GGH)E. By J. C. HrDSON. New and enlarged ! 
Edition, revised by the Author. Fcp Svo 6t 

By the tame Author, ! 

PLAIN DIBECTIONS FOE MAKING WILLS IN CONFOEMITT 1 
WITH THE LAW. New Edition, corrected and revised by the Author. . 
Fcp Svo 2s 6d 

I THE BRITISH FLORA : Comprising the Phsenogamous or Flower 
ing Plants, and the Ferns. 8th Edition, with Additions and Corrections; 
and numerous Figures engraved on 13 Plates. By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., &c.; and G. A. Walkkb-Arnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 13mo 14«; 
with the Plates coloured, 2U 

BEYOLOGIA BBITANNICA: Containing the Mosses of Great | 

> Britain and Ireland systematically arranged and described according to 
the method of Bruch and Schimper-, with 61 illuatrative Plates. By 
William Wilson. Svo 42r ; or with the Plates coloured, price 4» 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FRESH-WATEB ALGA: : Including 
Descriptions of the Desmideae and Diatomacese. By A. H. Hassall, 
M.D. With 100 Plates of Figures. 3 vola. Svo ^1 1S« 

By the same Author, 

! ADULTERATIONS DETECTED ; or. Plain Instructions for the 
Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. ByARTHva Hill Hassall, 
M.D. Lond., Analyst of The haneet Sanitary Commission. With 235 
Woodcuts. Crown SVO 17r 6(f 
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Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Phyaro- 
I logical Grounds. By J. Limdley, M.D., P.R.S.,F.L.S. With 98 Wood- 
I cuts. 8vo 2U 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. New Edition, revised and 

i enlarged ; with 6 Plates and many W'oodcuts. 2 vols. Rvo 24r 
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I Seventh Edition. Fcp 8V0 4a 

THE GARDENERS’ ANNUAL FOR 1863. Edited by the Rev. 8. 

I Reynolds Hole. With a coloured Frontispiece by John Leech. 
Fcp. 8vo2a6d i 

THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; or,’ Popular Die- ' 
tionary of Zoology : in which the Characteristics that distinguish the 
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interesting information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General I 
I Kconomy of the Animal Kingdom. By Samuel Maunder. With i 
above 900 accurate Woodcuts. FcpSvolOa 
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, THE SCIENTIFIC AND -LITERARY TREASURY: A Popular , 
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Svo lOa ^ 

! THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip- | 

I tive, and Political ; containing a succinct Account of every Country m i 

I the World. Completed by William Huoues, F.R.G.A With 7 Maps ! 

I and 16 Plates. Fcp Svo 10* 
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; In 5 Toll, fcp 8vo price lOt cloth, each of which Volumee mi]r be had | 
•eparately aa below, 

I THE GRADUATED SERIES 

’ or 

I FIVE READING-LESSON BOOKS 

• I 

i WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES; | 

^ Adapted, aa a Pro^eaaive Coarse of Beading, for all Classes of 
! English Schools and Families. { 

j Edited by J. 8. LAUKIE, 

I Editor of the *SV4i7/<n^ Btttfrtaininff Libraty, Stc* ' 

> #. <f, I 

I First Book, 193 Paitei, £(fth'oM 1 o | 

I Second Book, 356 Pages, £rfi/faa 1 6 ; 

Third Dook, 313 Pa^es, £ffi7/on 3 0 ; 

Tourth Book, 440 Padres, 6 *u'M 3 6 ! 

PirTH Book, 496 Pages, JSditioM 3 0 j 

' This 18 an entirely new aeries of Read-, comprises literary selections in prose j 
inR'Books, carefully adapted throughout and verse, descriptive travel, natural 
to the remilroments of motlem education, history (with referenoo to the previous 
. The Five Books are arranged each in cor- section), and narratives of English his- 
’ responding sections, on a serial and uni- tory. itooK IV. to which the Third Btx>k 
form schemenf progressive, Tetconstantly is introductory. Is a ftirther extension of 
I varied selections. Book 1. consists of the same general plan, with the addition 

* rhymes and fireside stories, fables and of a division on the more ^wpular branches ! 
I parables, and short simple tales, all within of Natural Science and Physics, sequen- i 
! the comprehension of cnildren who have tially arranged. Book V., which corn- 

mastered the first steps in rending. Boos pletes the course, forms a further advance ! 
I II. contains miscellanies, talcs of adven- and a completion of the genend plan, and 
I ture, imaginative and real, anecdotes in aims at answering the practical pur^ses 
( natural history, and halloa poetry — all i of a Class-book of later English LUeru- 
[ preiiminary to the Third Book. Book 111. ^ tore. 

I 

I By the same Author, | 

. FIRST STEPS to READING-: being an Introduction | 

to the Grtdnated Series of English Reading-Books. Fcp 8vo Part I. i 
j price 3d, Part II. price 6d sewed; or complete, price lOd cloth. Or 

I the whole conspicnonsly printed in bold type fur Class Teaching, on a 

' Set of Broadside Slieets, price 4» 6d, or price It the Set of Broadsides 

mounted as 15 Cardboards, or 9/ 6d with convenient Iron Fbamk; the 
Iron Framk, separately, price 2a 6d < 
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In conne of pablication, in Quarterly Volumes, from January 1863, each 
volume in square 18mo, with Six full-pace Illustrationa, 
price Uue Sbilllng cloth, or Ninepence sewed. 


THE 

SHILLING ENTERTAINING LIBRARY, 

Adapted to the requirements of School Libraries, Families, and 
■Working Men. 

By J. S. LAURIE, 

Editor of the Graduated Seriet of Reading-Leston Booht, ^c. 

The First Three Volumes are now ready, viz. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. | GUliEIVER'S TRAVELS. 

CHRISTMAS TALES. 
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I 
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The object of the Entbbtajnino i 
Library Is to provide the yoang ami. • 
generally spoakinga the loss educated 1 
portion of tiio community with books 
which they will And readable. Many 
similar projects have been started, and 
have failed. The Proprietors of the pre- ' 
sent Library believe that those failures 
are to be ascribed to a fundamental defl* . 
ciency which, with proper attention and j 
care, may be fully supiuled. i 

In undertaking's of this kind too little { 
allowance has been made for what may ; 
alrooet be termed the repuUiveness of a ! 
book to the untutored mind. Children 
freed from irksome tabks. and workinK' I 
men wearied with a hard day’s toil, can* : 
not possibly be induced to read until they ^ 
And out what a wealth of entert^nment i 
is concealed under the hard, ungraceful \ 
forms of typography. Nothing appears ' 
more certain than that they will not rcml 
at all, unless materials are placed before 
them which are calculated to arouse their : 
interest and enchain their attention. ! 

The practical problem to be solved * 
would seem to be to furnish a selection of 
works whieli will apiieal to that dominant 
principle in the human breast, the love of ; 
measure. The aim of the Editor of the > 
EKTBRTAiinMa Library Is to provide an i 
ample and varied repast for the gratifica- 
tion of this instinct. The concentration 
of his efforts ui>o& this single i)oint will 
give the present series of dooks its dls* 
tinctive character. 


A glance at the sources upon which 
he has already drawn will, it is believed, 
convince those who are acquainted with 
English literature, that such volumes as 
the Entertainixo Libkakt promises 
to contain will necessarily tend to enlarge 
the intellectual views, and to direct and 
strengthen the moral sentiments of every 
rea<ier. But the prime end kept in view 
will be to afford, in a wide and liberal 
sense, pleasure and amusement ; and to 
this end whatever bears more directly 
upon the practical utilities of life will in- 
variably M held subordinate. 

It is proper to state that tjie Editor as- 
sumes the right of adapting the original 
text so as to suit his nurpoM. Gramma- 
tical constructions which are too involved 
and diflloult will be limpilfietl ; modern 
words and idioms will be substituted for 
siicli aa have become obsolete or nearly ob- 
solete : and in all cases passaipis whicii are 
uiinmilabld to the young will be expunged. 

Care will be taken to adorn each of the 
volumes with a number of striking illus- 
tratioiiB. Xlie illustrations to the three 
volumes now ready are drami by Mr. 
banderoock, a rising artist, whose merit 
has been acknowledged by competent 
judges. 

Special attention will be paid to the 
binding of the volnmes. They will be pre- 
pared for being well thumbed. The type, 
also, in which they will be printed will bo 
of the clearest and distlnctest kind that 
can be procured. 


» 


l 


Volume* preparing for 'PuhVictiUon Qaarfer/y, uniform \cUh the above three i 

8ANDFORD and MERTON 
[On March Zl, 

ThePXEGRXM'S PROGRESS 
EVENINGS AT HOME 


HISTORY of the PIaAGGE 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD 
CITIZEN of the WORLD 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


AND OTHER TTORKE. 
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